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REALISM IN MODERN POETRY 
(Continued) 








The problem of the relationship of poetry and prose is a 
very old one. It was first set by the Greeks and is still under 
discussion. The gist of the Greek point of view is that the 
supreme test of poetry is imaginative power. There is, how- 
ever, a certain school of moderns who deny that there is any 
difference whatsoever between prose and verse—a distinction 
of which Aristotle had no doubt himself. These moderns 
argue that precisely the same difference exists between verses 
written in the same metre as between words that are in metre 
and words that are not. ‘Rhythm and metre,’ they insist, 
‘must be regarded as aesthetically identical with style, 
as style is identical with artistic form, and form in its 
turn is the work of art in its spiritual and indivisible self.’ 
Poets are for ever creating new rhythms, not reproducing old 
ones merely. Or, in other words, versification and the inner 
texture of poetry cannot be separated. It was Whitman who 
uttered the manifesto of the new school: 


Dead poets, philosophs, priests, 

Martyrs, artists, inventors, governments long since, 

Language-shapers on other shores, 

Nations once powerful, now reduced, withdrawn or desolate. 

I dare not proceed till I respectfully credit what you have left 
wafted thither, 

I have perused it, owning it is admirable (moving awhile among 
it), 

That nothing can ever be greater, nothing can ever deserve more 
than it deserves, 

Regarding it all intently a long while, then dismissing it. 

I stand in my place with my own day here. 
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The anarchic principles of Whitman revolutionized not only 
the form but the content of poetry for those who are of his 
school and which numbers among its members poets as unlike 
as Mr. Pound and Mr. Kipling. But what was in the hands 
of the master a magnificent weapon of power has proved a 
destructive toy in the grip of lesser men. A lapse into 
anarchy is the pitfall which confronts the extreme Whit- 
manists. ‘ 
The quest for simplicity of form, the search for a medium 
which will be less a matter of rules and more an instrument 
that will respond to the varying moods of the mind, has led 
men. not only to much experimentation, sincere, valuable, 
grotesque, and to a questioning of and a renunciation of the 
accepted laws of English verse, but to an investigation—in 
the main at second-hand—of the practices of the poets of 
other lands and periods and to an exhaustive study of their 
technique. Whitman repudiated metre and rhyme and exact- 
ness of form and elaborated in their place a system of verse 
depending on cadence and freedom of form. His conception 
of the poetry of democracy was a poetry that refused to con- 
fine itself to the limitations of stanza and the requirements 
of an accepted system of feet or beats, and he attuned his 
strophes to the variations of his thought, seeking, firstly, 
self-expression. In Out of the Cradle endlessly rocking he 
attains the mastery of a great musician, weaving his sym- 
phonies out of the great depth and beauty of his thought: 
Whereto answering, the sea, 
Delaying not, hurrying not, 
Whisper’d me through the night. and very plainly before day- 
break, 
Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word DEATH; 
Hissing, melodious, neither like a bird, nor like my aroused child’s 
heart, 
But edging near, as privily for me, rustling at my feet, 
Creeping thence steadily up to my ears, and laving me softly 
all over, 
Death, Death, Death. Death, Death. 
Another master of this free verse is Henley and in The Pass- 
ing, dedicated to Margaritae Sorori he has left us one of the 
most impressive and beautifully cadenced passages in this 
art: 
pe 
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The smoke ascends 

In a rosy and golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 


Old English poetry is, of course, a much older thing than 
rhyme. Old English poetry depended for its effect on allit- 
eration, rhyme being a comparatively late introduction from 
France. Among the very recent moderns Mr. Ernest Rhys 
in The Leaf Burners has shown the melodious possibilities of 
the alliterative method and its limitations in relation to the 
present. The imagist poet, Mr. F. S. Flint, denies that there 
is any further necessity for metrical schemes and in Cadences 
he has attempted the experiment of synchronising thought and 
expression. This from London: 


it is not the sunset, 
London, my beautiful, 
nor the pale green sky 
shimmering through the curtain 
of the silver birch, 

nor the quietness; 

it is not the hopping 
of birds 

upon the lawn, 

nor the darkness 
stealing over all things 
that moves me. 


A very pretty experiment in rhythm, but not beyond the reach 
of any dabbler with an ear for harmony and a facile and 
careful pen. The absurdity of the matter is, however, that 
these prim and precise verses with their attenuated thought- 
content are a very negation of the Whitman method; their 
orderliness is a direct flouting of the radicalism of his suc- 
cessors. 

Modern American free verse poets in their efforts to 
Sweep away artificialities have shown themselves more dar- 
ingly experimental than the English. But it may be that, in 
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their search for a fictitious freedom, they have merely initiated 
a fresh tyranny. They have studied the French symbolistes 
of the nineties and conned the vers libre of Paul Fort and his 
disciples; they have borrowed from Provence and learned 
from the early Italian sonneteers; they have assimilated the 
‘Hokku’ of Japan, these evanescent, little, single-thoughted 
monosyllabic verselets, and they have discovered a strong 
affinity between their own principles and those of oriental 
literary artists. Ezra Pound, Allen Upward, Helen Waddell, 
Amy Lowell and others of her school seek, through the height- 
ened power of association they impart to words and their 
intense preoccupation with a physical picture, to reproduce in 
English what appear to them to be the main characteristics of 
Chinese poetry. And Tagore, too, has contributed his influ- 
ence. 

If one were to be asked to define in one word the essential 
difference between American and English poetry of to-day one 
would say unhesitatingly and without the least intention of 
giving the smallest offence in the world, that the poetry of 
England is the more mature. There has been no attempt on 
any large scale on the part of the English poets to repudiate 
tradition and to deny that they are themselves the products, 
for good or for ill, of that cultural past. Into the psychological 
aspects of the question we cannot at this moment enter, but 
suffice it to say that the viewpoint of the American extremists 
more particularly, which is that they themselves are the be-all 
and the end-all of poetry, is an unpopular one in England. 
Their work is a muddy side channel issuing from the main 
stream, but it is not and cannot be independent of it. Most 
of it fails in almost every recognized test whereby men have 
measured poetry from the beginning, and it is utterly desti- 
tute of the essential qualities that have enabled truly great 
poetry to endure throughout the ages. Certain recognized 
authorities have defined once and for all what poetry is, and 
have themselves written what is universally recognized as 
among the greatest poetry of all time. But I do not see any- 
thing—or I see very little—in the work of Mr. Sandburg, for 
example, that would justify him in the claim, either that his 
formless, objective journalese renders his spirit more free or 
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entitles him to stand in the company of the masters. Long 
ago, the author of The Sublime, in discussing its sources, in- 
sisted that an author must possess weighty thought, intense 
passion, and be a master of diction. He said further, that 
beautiful words are the very and peculiar light of the mind, 
that sublimity lifts men’s minds near the mighty thought of 
God, and that, in fine, ‘the greatest poets and prose writers 
gained the first rank and grasped an eternity of fame by no 
other means than this.’ It would be difficult to quote many 
lines from Mr. Sandburg which would measure up to the 
specifications of the Greek critic. There is nothing in T. S. 
Eliot or Edgar Lee Masters (to name another two of the 
extremists) that is not determinedly mediocre or that can 
disprove the theory of the continuity of art. The English 
poets are more acutely conscious of their unbroken ancestry 
from Chaucer and Herrick. Theirs is a poetry of a people 
that has long been settled and is no longer engrossed in the 
immediate task of nation building; the poetry of a people that 
has left its youth behind and speaks with the weight of mature 
and sage experience, a language, rich in beautiful associations, 
and drawing for ever on the perfect artistry of the past. 
Only what there is of genuine poetry in the work of the mod- 
erns will surely endure. 

Now, nothing would be more unjust than the assumption 
that the modern realists have chosen to deal exclusively with 
the dross of human experience or that they have renounced 
the beautiful things of the spirit. Those among them who are 
fortunate enough to possess a key to it enter the garden of the 
soul when they can steal away from immediate and material 
preoccupations, and seek to penetrate its mysteries with bold 
and dauntless courage. These have renounced the poetry that 
smells of the lamp; they have forsworn the creed that would 
make of poetry the refuge of preciosity, and ‘a retreat from 
life and not an explanation and justification in beauty of life.’ 
Man cannot live by bread alone, and it is therefore not merely 
by creating an unlovely background, by dealing in the com- 
monplace and the ordinary and the merely physically neces- 
sary, in the conveniences of our civilization and the result of 
its vices and in matters of purely objective reality that the 
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realists find their highest expression. Such a passage as this 
is most certainly neither poetry nor universal—if we are to 
judge it by the Aristotelian essential that poetry is chiefly 
conversant about general truth: 


Box-cars, clocks, steam-shovels, churns, pistons. boilers, scissors— 

Oh, the sleeping slag from the mountains, the slag-heavy pig-iron 
will go down many roads, 

They will stab and shoot with it, and make butter and tunnel 
rivers and mow hay in swathes, and slit hogs and skin beeves, 
and steer airplanes across North America, Europe, Asia. 


round the world 


any more than this is: 


a spot on the map 
And the passenger trains stop there 
And the streets are open Saturday nights 
And the streets are free for citizens who vote 
And inhabitants counted in the census. 
Saturday night is the big night. 
Main street runs through the middle of the town, 
And there is a dirty post office 
And a dirty city hall 
And a dirty railroad station.— 


There is no beauty or form in such a passage that men should 
desire to read it. It is mere shoddy, a very caricature of 
Whitman; it is mere sordidness, unrelieved by one noble 
image, one lofty thought, one beautiful phrase, one single 
touch of poetry. It is, if you will, an attempt to deny the 
past; it is most certainly not poetry. 

But there is strength, too, in Mr. Sandburg; there is 
beauty and depth of feeling and an emotional strain in his 
work which is at times reminiscent of W. E. Henley, which 
reveal the genuine artist and poet. Thus the little poem 
entitled At a Window. 


Give me hunger, 

O you gods that sit and give 

Give me hunger, 

Give me hunger, pain and want, 

Shut me out with shame and failure 
From your doors of gold and fame, 

Give me your shabbiest, weariest hunger! 
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But leave me a little love, 

A voice to speak to me in the day’s end, 
A hand to touch me in the dark room 
Breaking the long loneliness. 


In the dusk of day—shapes 

Blurring the sunset, 

One little, wandering, western star 

Thrust out from the changing shores of shadow. 
Let me go to the window, 

Watch there the day shapes of dusk, 

And wait and know the coming 

Of a little love. 


Contrast this passage with the following. I presume that 
there was a time when Mr. Aldous Huxley would have called it 
being simple or true to life. I do not know what he would 
term it now if the gods have removed madness from him. The 
blasé, affected air which Mr. Huxley assumes sits ill on any 
one, far more on a serious artist, but he is determined to be 
clever at all costs, sparkling, original. His work smells 
offensively of the lamp and of the cheap, heavy perfume of 
dancing girls. It has neither metre nor rhyme; it is neither 
prose nor poetry; it is weakly and lacks the very rudiments 
of possible masculinity; and, if anything further were needed 
to discredit the modern extreme vers libres realists the fol- 
lowing passage should: 


Sans Espoir. sans Espoir ... sang the lady while the piano labori- 
ously opened its box of old sardines in treacle. One detected ptomaine in 
the syrup. 

Sans Espoir ... I thought of the rhymes—soir, nonchaloir, re- 
posoir—the dying falls of a symbolism grown sadly suicidal—before the 
broad Flemish back of the singer, the dewlaps of her audience. Sans 
Espoir. The listeners wore the frozen rapture of those who gaze upon 
the uplifted Host. 

Catching one another’s eye, we had a simultaneous vision of pews, 
of hyenas and hysteria. | 

Three candles were burning. They behaved like English aristocrats 
in a French novel—perfectly, impassively. I tried to imitate their lord- 
liness, 

One of the candles flickered, snickered. Was it a draught or was it 
laughter? 

Flickering, snickering candles, you betrayed me. I had to laugh too. 
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Or take this: 
His pianoing 

Gives place to simple arithmetic’s 
Simplest constations :—six 
Letters in Gneiss and three in Gnu: 
Luncheon to-day cost three-and-two, 
In a year—he couldn’t calculate 
Three sixty-five times thirty-eight, 
Figuring with printless fingers on 
Her living parchment. 


No! Mr. Huxley. No! Mr. Huxley. This won't do. 

It is the feeling of oneness with the masters of the past 
that has inspired not only much recent English patriotic 
poetry but much of the poetry that is definitely and peculiarly 
poetry of England, felt in the very marrow and being of the 
poets. I am thinking of Rupert Brooke’s The Soldier, or 
Grantchester; of James Elroy Flecker’s 


Meadows of England shining in the rain 


written in a far land; of Robert Bridge’s The Winnowers, or 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Vagabond, with the eternal 
freshness of an April morning we meet only in fellows of his 
kind. Despite this intense, expressed love for England, how- 
ever, it is not until the Wessex Pcems of Hardy and A Shrop- 
shire Lad of A. E. Housman that we have once more the 
purely English tradition. C. M. Doughty and Edward Thomas 
are closest in the line of the native succession. The ‘Angle- 
cism, or linguistic horizon’ of The Dawn in Britain, Doughty 
explains, ‘is that nearly of the days of Spenser.’ At 
the opposite end in point of time stands The Dynasts, and both 
these massive poems, deeply rooted in the very soil of England 
as they are, with their Saxon roughness and vigour, their 
contempt for refinements of expression and vermiculate detail, 
their rejection of over-elegancies of speech resultant from 
Renaissance influence are simply another manifestation of the 
realistic attempt to pierce the essentials and reach the funda- 
mentals. 

The regionalism of the Wessex Poems and A Shropshire 
Lad is no new thing in English poetry. We meet this intense 
love not only for the spiritual conception of England but for 
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some little corner of the land where the poet’s heart is unal- 
terably fixed and which is part of very being’s self. We find 
it in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (which is after all of yester- 
day), in Chaucer, in Drayton, in Shakespeare, in Ben Jonson, 
in Thomas Gascoigne, in John Evelyn, in Sir Philip Sidney, 
in Sir William Temple, in Blake, John Clare, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Barnes, William 
Morris—to mention a few names which occur at random; we 
meet it in songs and ballads innumerable. Mr. Edward 
Thomas is regarded as the most English of the modern 
younger poets, but there is an essential English quality in the 
verse of Ralph Hodgson, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Blunden and Mr. 
R. H. Davis. And, if the thin poetic stream of most of these 
minors is drying up rapidly, we must admit at least that the 
water was pure enough while it flowed. We would not rate 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley in the first rank of English lyrists, but 
these lines entitled Hager Spring in the Chambers of Imagery, 
preoccupied as they are with the awakening of the year in his 
little corner, attain a high poetic moment: 


Whirl, snow, on the blackbird’s chatter, 
You will not hinder his song to come. 
Kast wind, sleepless, you cannot scatter 
Quince-bud, almond-bud, 

Little grape-hyacinth’s 

Clustering brood, 

Nor unfurl] the tips of the plum. 

No half-born stalk of a lily stops; 
There is sap in the storm-torn bush; 
And ruffled by gusts in a snow-blurred copse, 
‘Pity to wait’ sings a thrush. 


Love, there are few Springs left for us; 

They go and the count of them as they go 
Makes surer the count that is left for us. 
More than the East wind, more than the snow, 
I would put back these hours that bring 

Buds and bees and are lost; 

I would hold the night and the frost, 

To save for us one more Spring. 


We meet this regionalism in Dunbar, in Allan Ramsay, in 
Fergusson, in Burns, in Mr. Charles Murray and Mr. John 
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Buchan among the Scottish poets. There is a difference, how- 
ever, between the modern bards and those of an older gen- 
eration. It is maintained—and unfortunately there are solid 
enough grounds to support the contention—that, owing to the 
excessive sophistication of the moderns, their preoccupation 
with themselves, the self-conscious subtlety and the associated 
symbolism of their language, it is impossible to write new 
songs with the abandon and freshness of a more buoyant and 
vigorous age. The constant accretions to human knowledge 
automatically render the process of thought more complex; 
even the simplest language has been so frequently employed 
that it, too, has lost most of its native simplicity and has a 
hundred possible associations and interpretations. It may be 
profound symbolism; or it may simply mean what it appears 
to mean. But we are no longer sure. The difficulty of being 
simple arises perhaps from distance from the event. The 
very act of remembering or describing something that is not 
directly seen interferes with simplicity. Robert Fergusson, 
for example, described life as it unfolded itself before his very 
eyes; Mr. Murray has to recreate a life that is either passing 
or that has passed, across a space of years and distance from 
the scene of its happening. But the latter poet has the sweet 
smell of Scotland in his nostrils; there are old words and the 
accents of old, dead folk in his ears: 


There’s burstin’ buds on the larick now . larch. 

A’ the birds are paired and biggin’, 

Saft, soughin’ win’s dry the dubby howe, 

An’ the eildit puir are thiggin’. aged poor are going about 
giving others an oppor- 
tunity to show their gen- 
erosity. 


That from Spring in the Howe o’ Alford. We are inevitably 
conscious all the time that the verses of Mr. Murray have a 
local habitation. Take this from The Hint o’ Hairst: 
With the craps weel in an’ stackit, 
When the farmer steps thro’ the cornyard, 
An’ counts a’ the rucks he’s thackit; 


or these lines from Winter when 
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The ingle’s heaped wi’ bleezin’ peats 
An’ bits o’ splutt’rin’ firry reets roots. 
Which shortly thow the ploughman’s beets; 
An’ peels appear 
That trickle oot aneth their seats 
A’ ower the fleer. 


This regionalism is vivifying, requickening, reinvigorating, 
realistic. Parochial it may be, but it is full of love for home 
and sincerity, and pierces to the essentials. The very art of a 
poet like Mr. Robert Frost lies in his capacity to conceal art. 
He finds in the seemingly very ordinary lives of his Vermont 
farmers matter for poetry. The value of his work consists in 
this, that he is rescuing from what would have been certain 
oblivion the leisurely manners and experiences of an age which 
is passing—of an age when time moved more slowly and life 
was lived more spaciously and, perhaps, with fuller joy and 
satisfaction. Mr. Frost employs the speech of men and women 
who work toilsomely in the fields and transmutes his homely 
vocabulary into a new poetic medium; by his art of subtle 
realism he creates what is seemingly natural poetry. There 
are vivid little touches in his poems that could only be obtained 
from the racy vernacular of a locality with which one is 
thoroughly familiar as in A Time to Talk: 


When a friend calls to me from the road 
And slows his horse to a meaning walk, 

I don’t stand still and look around 

On all the hills I haven’t hoed, 

And shout from where I am. What is it? 
No, not as there is a time to talk. 

I thrust my hoe in the mellow ground, 
Blade-end up and five feet tall, 

And plod: I go up to the stone wall 

For a friendly visit: 


or there are figurative lines such as Putting in the Seed that 
are invested with a noble and impressive dignity: 


How Love burns through the Putting in the Seed 
On through the watching for that early birth 
When, just as the soil tarnishes with weed, 

The sturdy seedling with arched body comes 
Shouldering his way and shedding the earth crumbs. 
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A poet, says Wordsworth, ‘is a man speaking to men: a 
man, it is true, endowed with more lively sensibility, more 
enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of 
human nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than are sup- 
posed to be common among mankind,’ and it is precisely this 
endowment of tenderness that has led certain of the modern 
realists to penetrate the little known or understood animal 
world and to seek to interpret it in terms of ourselves. Ralph 
Hodgson’s The Bells of Heaven is a tender little thing, ex- 
pressing the intense tragedy of dumb animal life that can feel 
and yet not understand: 


*T would ring the bells of Heaven 
The wildest peal for years, 

If Parson lost his senses 

And people came to theirs, 

And he and they together 

Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers 
And dancing dogs and bears, 
And wretched, blind pit ponies, 
And little hunted hares. 


James Stephens strikes a poignant note in The Snare: 


I hear a sudden cry of pain! 
There is a rabbit in a snare: 
Now I can hear the cry again 
But I cannot tell from where... 
Making everything afraid, 
Wrinkling up his little face, 
As he cries again for aid; 
And I cannot find the place! 


And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare: 
Little one! Oh, little one! 
I am searching everywhere. 


Not, of course, that this instinctive sympathy for the lower 
creation is a new thing. William Cowper, for example, pos- 
sessed it in fullest measure: 

I would not enter in my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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But it has been left for the moderns, for Mr. Edward Blake- 
nay, Francis Brett Young, Harold Monro and others to seek 
the fuller interpretation and to attempt to visualize from the 
merely human standpoint, the probable feelings and outlook 
of the unexplored and unknown continent of the being of the 
lower creation. 

The profound and impressive realization that man is only 
standing on the very threshold of his own spiritual possibili- 
ties has brought not despair, but the determination to march 
on, nothing doubting, in the hope that truth must in 
the end prevail. Mr. de la Mare is perhaps the supreme 
master in the little known region that lies outside space and 
time, which is the Hinterland of the soul, the realm that lies 
behind and beyond experience to which entrance is only to be 
obtained by the total abandonment of self and reason to the 
care of Fancy and Romance. Off tne Ground literally dances 
us out of the region of pure sense; but it does not lead us into 
the land of nonsense. W. J. Turner, too, possesses the magic 
key to faery, 


When I was but thirteen or so 
I went into a golden land, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand... 


I walked home with a gold dark boy 
And never a word I’d say, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Had taken my speech away. 


I gazed entranced upon his face. 
Fairer than any flower— 

O shining Popocatapetl 
It was thy magic hour!... 

To summarize, then. We have seen that what the modern 
realists aim at is to reach the fundamentals and to interpret 
themselves in terms of their environment in language 
that is simple and not so very different from the ordinary 
language used by men. The extreme radicals of the movement 
who would repudiate their debt to the past have, by no test 
known to poetry, produced a single poem that will outlast the 
first and only impression of their work. Poetry, while based 
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on individual experience, must express itself in terms of the 
universal, and, the first heat of revolutionary fervour over, 
the inevitable has happened in the case of these revolutionaries 
who have attempted to ignore this fundamental law. The 
theories of ‘the wild men’ have been discredited; their doc- 
trines exploded and a saner conservatism, itself a mild 
reaction, has succeeded. The aim of the more solid among the 
modernists—of those who speak not invariably but not unfre- 
quently with the accents of poetry— is, to reconcile the two 
extremes and, by extracting the best from both factions, to 
perpetuate and consolidate whatever slender gains may have 
actually been made by the new poetry. And it is with them 
that the future of poetry lies. As Mr. Clark puts it very con- 
cisely, ‘They would transfuse into poetry new blood from the 
romance of actuality and nature, but, at the same time, they 
try never to forget its high and noble traditions inherited from 
the great ones of the past.”’ Much of the constructive work after 
the break-down of Victorianism has necessarily been a fan- 
tastic experiment, but now the more moderate of the modern- 
ists refuse to see any fundamental opposition between realism 
and idealism. The ideals of the extremists are the very nega- 
tion of romance. They see no romance in life while the 
moderates have found the ideal behind the realistic. The 
realists claim that they seek only to be true to life; what they 
actually do mean is that they must be original at all costs. 
They have not yet learned the fuller meaning of life which 
they imagine they know to the uttermost; they have merely 
skimmed the surface of certain unlovely phases of existence. 
What they mistakenly deem worldly wisdom is the mere virtu- 
osity of the very young, who will be ashamed of their adoles- 
cent babblings when they grow older presently. Logically, they 
are confounded out of their own mouths, for their insistence 
on extreme liberty has merely restricted their choice of themes 
by narrowing their field of vision and replaced a courtly, 
ordered and beautiful constitutionalism by a crude, meaning- 
less and unbeautiful soviet tyranny. In one sense the realistic 
movement is a proof of the popularization of poetry; it is the 
recognition that the classical diction and the themes that have 
hitherto been regarded as suitable for poetry have no longer 
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a power of appeal to readers who have a wider smattering of 
superficial knowledge and less real culture than in the spacious 
days, in the classical age of the Augustans or in the era of 
Victoria which the moderns affect to despise. It is an implicit 
acknowledgment that they are incapable of attaining the high 
standards of their predecessors. The infinitely great and the 
eternal have been obscured by the obsession of the material 
and the present. The extremists have failed to realize that 
the poet must be an idealist, a creative artist and not a mere 
camera. ‘What is essential in poetry,’ writes Mr. Middleton 
Murry in his Aspects of Literature ‘.. .is an act of intuitive 
comprehension... If a reaction to life has in itself the seeds 
of an intuitive comprehension, it will stand explication. If a 
young poet’s nausea at the sight of a toothbrush is significant 
of anything at all, except bad upbringing, then it is capable 
of being refined into a vision of life and of being expressed 
by the appropriate mechanism or myth. But to register the 
mere facts of consciousness, undigested by the being, without 
assessment or reinforcement by the mind, is, for all the con- 
nexion it has with poetry, no better than to copy down the 
numbers of one’s ’bus tickets.’ The moderates while seeking 
to avoid the extravagance of the extremists, endeavour, at the 
same time, to escape the snare of the extreme metrical so- 
phistication of the conservatives. There is another type of 
extremist who would seek to avoid the imputation of trite- 
ness—the elaborate obscurantist whose perverted metaphysical 
mannerisms are but a cloak, too often to conceal an incredible 
tenuity of thought. These are the refinement of Victorian 
finish as the vers librists are a reaction against it. But it is 
no hard matter to set a proper valuation on their work. 

The main weakness among the moderns is that they are 
unable to maintain their poetic flight for long. This, in itself, 
is no evitable failing; it is merely a weakness for which the 
poets are not themselves responsible. But it is a lamentable 
fact that we have been over-tolerant to the type of blasé, 
dribbling poetaster who affects a discredited pose and has the 
audacity to come forward with handfuls of tawdry shoddy, 
which he touts as poetry. To permit the unlimited cir- 
culation of these poetasters through the hitherto ordered 
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garden of the Republic may say much for our tolerance but 
is small advocacy of our reasoned judgement as critics 
and appreciators of poetry. The extremists, refusing the 
benefits of the progress made in the science of poetic aviation 
by the workers of centuries, have reverted to Icarian methods 
and have fallen without even having begun to soar. And, 
unfortunately, too many have been misled by the will-o’-the- 
wispishness of these vers librists and modernist realists and 
have mistaken the shadow for the substance, the second best 
for the best possible, the shoddy for the genuine. Many who 
affect the science of rhyme are most scandalously abusive of 
that craft like Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and the faintly suggestive 
poetic glamour which they possess is accredited among the 
unthinking as the patent of poetic nobility. Their standard 
is a measure of facile mediocrity which the unexpert credulous 
are duped into accepting as the highest poetical expression of 
the age. JI am thinking more particularly of a dreadful 
passage in Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s Night and Morning Songs: 


My moon was lit in an hour of lilies; 

The apple-trees seemed older than ever. 

It rose from matted trees that sever 

The oats from the meadow, and woke the fillies 
That reared in dew and gleamed with dew 
And ran like water in shadow, and cried. 

It moistened and veiled the oats yet new, 
And seemed to drip long drops of the tide, 

Of the mother-sea so lately left. 


This is uncouth, but it is not the uncouthness of Mr. C. M. 
Doughty, whose rough mannerisms and Saxon diction we feel 
is the only language possible for his burning, febrile theme: 


Wherefore, come night, instructed of God’s spirit; 
Put Joseph out, with Pistos, on the lake. 

Tegid, who sought be with him, in the bark; 

He bade still tarry at shore: and rowing Pistos; 
Joseph let, from his bosom, in mid-course, 

To slide, that cup of blessing, in the mere: 

Unto all, even to this day, unknown the place. 


There are many voices in poetry to-day, but, despite 
achievement, no master has yet arisen, who, impelled by over- 
mastering impulse, has embodied the spirit of his age in one 
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perdurable monument, standing alone and unassailable. The 
moderns, dissatisfied with the capacity of the language to 
express the overmastering impulses of the hour, have travelled 
the wide-world over; they have ransacked the secrets of the 
ages. And they have reached what point? They have in- 
creased the number of their impressions and experiences, but 
they have grown neither in wisdom nor in skill. Perhaps the 
present age of experimentation is one of road-making for the 
poet who will one day arise and interpret his age to the child- 
ren of men. The pre-Elizabethans were as voices crying in the 
poetic wilderness; the Georgians in England and the vers 
librists in America are the spoilt and pampered children of the 
very rich, who are discontented with their tutor and with their 
very surfeit. The best of the Georgians are, after all, very 
much the sons of their Victorian fathers and the best of them, 
after wandering for a time in the far country, have come to 
themselves and are thinking of their return. But, having 
spent their substance in riotous living, one wonders whether 
it will ever be possible for them to come back to their early 
simplicity of mind and to see life once more, steadily and 
whole. Can it be that we have grown so complex in our 
thought that the resources of language are no longer adequate 
for its full expression? We are advancing slowly in the scale 
of human knowledge. Science stands confronted with pro- 
blems to explain which our present language may in time 
prove wholly inadequate and perhaps the greatest of these 
problems, so far as Man is concerned is—Man himself. This 
being so, is the proof that the language and the verse of the 
purely objective realists must be, of very necessity, ephemeral, 
for the trend of the thinking among those poets who are 
neither cynics nor dilettantes, but profoundly in earnest, 
is entirely subjective. The modern realist is not merely seek- 
ing to express himself in terms of the world in which he 
lives—the physical and the spiritual world—he is, in fact, the 
World. But neither the psycho-analysts nor the obscurantists 
are helping the cause of poetry any more than the advocates 
of a simplicity which does not hesitate to adopt the very lowest 
language in their quest for realism. For, in sooth, their sim- 
plicity becomes very affectation and their sin is that they 
attempt the False Sublime. 
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Are we therefore to sorrow over the present condition of 
poetry as men without hope, or are we to take courage from 
the thesis of Sir Philip Sidney, that if poetry can justify itself, 
poth English and American poetry can?—and, once again, 
will? It is not as if the present age was a prosaic age that is 
not interested in poetry and the wind of poetry bloweth hither 
and thither as it listeth. Mr. Clark would have it that, as the 
Romantic Revival was the ‘realization of the ideal’; this, the 
Realistic Revolt, is ‘the idealization of the real.’ That may 
mean something and it may be a mere play on words (which 
we suspect) which means nothing. It is obviously impossible 
to attempt a final appreciation of living poets who are still 
writing and who may still have their life work ahead, for 
contemporary criticism, from its very nature, may only give 
an opinion that is subject to revision by posterity, and as 
Longinus has it, ‘The judgement of literature is the final 
aftergrowth of much endeavour.’ Criticism of a living con- 
temporary must, from its very nature, suffer from proximity 
and lacks, therefore, perspective. Some poets like Mr. Hardy 
are still living and their final place has in all probability been 
fixed, but there are others whose niche is still undetermined. 
Some are still in the full course of their way like Mr. Mase- 
field; others have but recently gained recognition; and there 
are many who are known only to their immediate circle and 
who hesitate to seek to press their claims on the suffrages of 
the world. Some give promise of greater growth if not of 
gigantic build; others, we may already safely assert, will 
never attain to man’s full stature. And if we are at times 
irritated by the exuberance of the very young, let us be charit- 
able and remind ourselves that the alluring intellectual ex- 
citations of our salad days are, alas! all too speedily curbed 
by the soberer task of living and our adolescent radicalism 
ousted by a crusted and fatal conservatism. There is nothing 
criminal in being young; there is no harm in living ere the 
blood cools and desire fades. It is foolish to think that we 
shall remain young for ever, but it is good to seek to retain 
freshness and brightness of spirit. It is well to admit the 
creeping years and to grow old gracefully. Youth is a brave 
habit of our poets and it is well for the life of poetry that it 
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is so. Two things we have in the poetry of the best of our 
realists—vitality and a seriousness which, if not high is sin- 
cere, and, so long as these characteristics endure and remain 
coupled with humanness and a certain swell of poignant 
emotion, we may rest in the assurance that the watchers will 
not let the fire extinguish ere the Master come. 


J. A. Roy. 
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F you ask a Frenchman why he reads novels he will say 
| simply: Pour m’amuser. And that surely is a good enough 
answer. Of course amusement is a very vague term. He may 
amuse himself reading Tolstoi’s War and Peace, and he may 
amuse himself with a shilling shocker. It is the reader who 
makes the choice, it is also the reader who is amused. Now 
there are some people who do not like the word amusement; 
they are never willing to confess that they themselves are 
amused (and so far as one can see they never are), and they 
are most unwilling that other people should be amused. They 
will admit, as their furthest concession, that amusement is 
justifiable only as a relaxation from other things. The truth, 
as one of the wisest of men conceived it, is the very reverse 
of this. The highest form of human activity, he said, is intel- 
lectual amusement in some sort: and he added a statement 
which appeals to any one; you judge a man’s character not by 
what he works at, but by what he plays at. Why do we read 
Shakespeare’s plays? Is it to instruct ourselves? Is it to 
learn, for example, what sort of subjects Queen Elizabeth 
ruled over, or the sort of language they used? There may 
have been schoolmasters at one time or other (I do not wish 
to be too precise about the date) who thought so, but no one, 
sitting down by an evening fire with As You Like It, or Cym- 
beline, ever did it with the intention of amassing knowledge. 
Of course, like King Alfred, he may have been neglecting his 
duty while sitting by the fire, but that’s another story. It is 
the reader and his reading that we are concerned with. It 
may be objected further that even Shakespeare does not get 
over the objection about amusement. Some people, at one 
time or another, have objected to him. They would never want 
one to see Shakespeare in a theatre, though it might be per- 
missible to read him, in a well expurgated edition, in order to 
learn English grammar. What I have already said will show 
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how little valid I think this objection. Indeed it would shut 
out Art altogether, and we need not waste time over it. 

We need not stop, either, over the commonplace that the 
Novel is a form of Art, and that like other forms of Art it 
has its periods of growth, its periods of decay. In Shake- 
speare’s time no novels were written, at least not novels as 
we know them. In that age a literary genius expressed him- 
self dramatically. During a long period since his time no 
Englishman was able to express himself dramatically. In 
many forms of poetry there was complete artistic expression, 
but the most notable form of prose literature perhaps was the 
novel. In it too there was complete artistic expression. 

Let us examine that phrase ‘complete artistic expression’, 
not with regard to the novel generally, but in the light of cer- 
tain examples, examples which most will recognize, and be 
at home with, and then enquire whether there is not some- 
thing perhaps in this idea ‘artistic expression’ which explains 
some tendencies in our novel reading to-day, especially our 
fondness for foreign novels. When one thinks a moment of 
the great and various literature to which the name Novel has 
been given one wonders whether the name is not too all- 
embracing. But we need not quarrel with the name. We 
need not stop to assign ranks and degrees, and say which is 
first-rate, and which is second. There are different kinds, and 
different degrees, but it is easy to show that there is ‘complete 
artistic expression’, to come back to our phrase, in Defoe and 
Fielding and Scott, in Balzac and Dickens, in Jane Austen and 
George Eliot, in Thackeray and William de Morgan and 
George Meredith. This surely is a long enough and complex 
enough list. Now, in the work attached to all these great 
names what is there in common? It is easy to see differences 
—for instance it was Dickens himself who said about Defoe, 
‘there is nothing in him to make you cry or laugh’. Jane 
Austen wrote of the world she saw around her; Scott takes 
you back, for the most part, to an earlier and more romantic 
world; in Balzac even material objects have something por- 
tentous about them; in George Eliot the world is a mere 
background to action, action as it goes to make character. 
But I need not go on multiplying differences and distinction. 
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Dozens of other things will occur. Indeed it is not the differ- 
ences that I am here concerned with, it is the common quality 
of these authors. Their common quality is simply this, that 
they are artists. As artists they have a universal appeal; 
Balzac with his realism and Scott with his romanticism; 
Thackeray describing Belgravia and de Morgan describing 
Cockneydom; George Eliot with her moral] earnestness and 
Jane Austen with her flippancy; Fielding in his coarseness 
and Meredith in his subtlety; they all adress themselves to 
the human heart, and by the human heart they are all under- 
stood. The artist in other words is intensely individualistic, 
yet he is dealing with ideas, and more particularly with 
emotions, that are common to everybody. If he were not 
individualistic, if he did not have a way of his own of looking 
at things he would not attract, much less hold our attention; 
how often one hears it said of a weak, or trashy, or unoriginal 
book: ‘Any one could write a library of books like that.’ On 
the other hand if the artist goes off at a tangent from the 
ideas and emotions that are common to everybody; if he for- 
gets the universal interests of men and proceeds majestically 
to cultivate what he is pleased to call his own style, he does 
so at his peril. As he forgets the world so will the world 
forget him. This in my own poor belief is what happened to 
Henry James; there are signs of the failing in Stevenson also, 
no doubt partly from his admiration of James. When the 
artist is greatest he rises to a great height in both of these 
things, he is very original, at the same time his originality 
is perspicuously clear to his reader. The Greeks used to say: 
‘The great is also simple’; and our own Dr. Johnson said: 
‘Genius is never eccentric’. 

One thing I wish to make clear by the way: when I say 
complete artistic expression I do not, of course, mean merely 
the language of the author. In fact I mean by it less the 
language than some other things. Matthew Arnold said that 
one fine line does not make a great poem. Neither does a page 
of fine writing, nor even a noble chapter, make a great novel. 
In the novel, as in the drama, the plot is all important; it has 
to be convincing as a whole, and it has to develop out of itself 
inevitably. One false, or impossible, episode mars the whole 
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illusion. An instance that occurs to me is the fight between 
Adam Bede and Hatty’s seducer. The authoress makes the 
latter, immediately after he is vanquished, accept physical aid 
from Adam. The male reader notices the false note at once 
(I suppose that women continually find male authors putting 
their heroines in false positions). A mistake of a totally 
different kind is to forget one’s plot. Dickens, writing in 
serial form, often did this. A novel that has been accorded 
extraordinary praise lately is that wonderful book, Moby 
Dick, by Herman Melville, the friend of Hawthorne. In Moby 
Dick the plot is nobly conceived and in itself nobly executed. 
But the author is whimsical with his readers, and when they 
turn a chapter and expect to proceed with the story he delib- 
erately puts his story up on the shelf and subjects them to 
a score of pages on zoology, navigation, or New England divin- 
ity. The plot must be convincing as a whole, and it must 
show continuous development. The ideas and emotions 
through which the reader is asked to live, as the plot develops, 
must of course also be convincing. If the ideas are absurd in 
themselves, or inappropriate to the main theme, if the 
emotions which the author seeks to communicate do not find 
the reader responsive—if they are over-sentimental, or cheap, 
or in any way whatever unnatural, once again the illusion is 
lost, and artistic expression has failed. Of the language let 
us simply say that it must be suitable to the plot and the ideas 
and emotions in which the plot is worked out. 

Let us come back, once again, to the individualism of the 
author. He does not see a world which we cannot see, once 
it has been pointed out to us; but he does see the world in 
a new way; he discovers a new world for us. This is what 
his individualism consists of; the name commonly given to it 
is genius. All the men and women I named earlier discovered 
a new world for us. In the case of Jane Austen it is perhaps 
a petty world, the daily chat of ordinary households. But 
with what a glass do we look on the petty things when we 
read Jane Austen! Again, there is nothing romantic, nothing 
far removed from the world of his day, in the pages of Field- 
ing. But life, and human character, are conceived and por- 
trayed by Fielding with a breadth and fullness that somehow 
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lend breadth and fullness to life itself for any of his readers. 
In the case of Scott, of course, it is a new external world that 
is discovered to us—the world of Border legend and of his- 
torical romance; character, except in the broad type, is hardly 
dealt with. In the case of Hardy there is a new external world 
for most readers, and also for most readers a new conception 
of character, and human destiny. As to George Meredith 
some have questioned whether it is a real human world that 
is discovered to us, or whether it is not a nightmare of sub- 
limated epigram. If the Greek rule, that greatness is simple, 
is correct, I am afraid that it must fare hard with Meredith. 
But at his best, in Beauchamp’s Career, and Richard Feverel, 
and Evan Harrington also, I think it is true that Meredith 
makes us see, in highly individualistic fashion, a new world 
of ideas and emotions which still appeal to every one. 

From the authors that I have mentioned let me cite a 
few instances of this two-fold aspect of artistic expression. 
Each of the passages IJ shall cite is so characteristic that it 
could not have been written by any one else than the author: 
it shows a way of looking at things that is highly original. 
For instance, de Morgan is very frequently and very stupidly 
called an imitator of Dickens. But, could Dickens have writ- 
ten this ?— 


‘He looks a very small boy’, said the Magistrate. And the 
Police-Inspector, who seemed to represent the prosecution, said: 
‘Oh, he’s sharp enough. He’s nine years old.’—‘Eight in 
Orgust’, said I—‘KHight I should have said’, said the Inspector, 
as if it didn’t matter. ‘You speak up, old chap, and tell his 
Worship what you saw at the Pot’us’. 

‘Moy Father, he ordered a quart o’ four ale and giv’ me 
some out o’ the pot. Then he swallered ol the rest, and when 
he come to the end, he says, strike me blind, he says, if there 
ain’t a hinseck in this here pot. And he totes the hinseck out 
on the bar and he histes me up by the trousers for to see him. 
Six legs he had and wings like. And Mr. Peter Gunn says, 
“Crock him”, he says! And moy Father, he says, “not if he 
knowed it.” And Mr. Peter Gunn he crocks him himself. And 
then Father he fetches Mr. Peter Gunn a smack over the mouth. 
And there was words, and they went out to fight, because the 
loydy in the bar said not in there.’ 

“Does this child know the nature of an oath’, said the Mag- 
istrate. 
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‘You know where little boys go that tell fibs?’ said the 
Police-Inspector. ‘Course you do! Speak up, my lad. Where 
will you go if you don’t speak the truth? Bein’ on oath, mind 
you!’ 

‘If I tells lies I shall go to Heaven because of the Divine 
Grace,’ said I. boldly. ‘Mr. Capstick says 50.’ 

The Magistrate—‘Who’s Mr. Capstick?’ 

Me.—‘Wot keeps the Religious Public in the Orfington 
Road.’ 

The Magistrate—‘And Mr. Capstick says you go to Heaven 
for telling lies?’ 

Me.—‘That Grace may abound—the Grace of the Lord.’... 

At this point the Inspector had to interpose with some 
elucidation, for I had picked up Mr. Capstick’s pronunciation 
with his Divinity. After which I pursued my narrative. 

‘And Father he says, “That cock won’t fight.” After Mr. 
Capstick had gone, you know.’ 

Magistrate—‘And what did your Mother say?’ 

Me.—‘Said I was best in bed. And then when I was a-gittin’ 
orf my trousers, I heard Father say that cock wouldn’t fight. 
Sim’lar I heard him say Dr. Capstick was a complicated beggar 
to hargue, and Mother she said tell the truth and shame the 
Devil! But Mr. Capstick is a good and blessed gentleman, she 
says, and such we ought to pray for.’ 

‘A boy that thinks he will go to Heaven for telling lies is 
not much use as a witness, however sharp he is. Take away 


the boy.’ Thus the magistrate, and I was taken away and felt 
disgraced. 


A single passage proves little. As we have said, however, 
the plot is the important thing. Compare Dickens and 
de Morgan in this way. Dickens hardly ever manages a plot 
well—some would say that in only one or two of his books is 
there a plot at all. De Morgan, on the other hand, is a very 
skilful plot-maker. Further, a quality that is peculiar to 
De Morgan’s plots, corresponding to the wistfulness of the 
author’s outlook on life and men, there is something in the 
development of his plots, which makes the reader also sigh, 
as he looks through and beyond the ‘dramatic irony’ on the 
page before him, to the intricate workings of Fate. 

The following passage could have been written by no 
other than George Eliot: 


So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next morning 
Maggie was trotting with her own fishing-rod in one hand and 
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a handle of the basket in the other, stepping always, by a pecu- 
liar gift, in the muddiest places, and looking darkly radiant 
from under her beaver bonnet because Tom was good to her. 
She had told Tom, however. that she should like him to put the 
worms on the hook for her, although she accepted his word 
when he assured her that worms couldn’t feel (it was Tom’s 
private opinion that it didn’t much matter if they did). He 
knew all about worms, and fish, and these things; and what 
birds were mischievous, and how padlocks opened, and which 
way the handles of the gates were to be lifted. Maggie thought 
this sort of knowledge was very wonderful—much more diffi- 
cult than remembering what was in the books; and she was 
rather in awe of Tom’s superiority, for he was the only person 
who called her knowledge ‘stuff’, and did not feel surprised at 
her cleverness. Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie was 
a silly little thing; all girls were silly—they couldn’t throw a 
stone so as to hit anything, couldn’t do anything with a pocket- 
knife, and were frightened at frogs. Still he was very fond 
of his sister, and meant always to take care of her, make her 
his housekeeper, and punish her when she did wrong, 

They were on their way to the Round Pool—that wonderful 
pool, which the floods had made a long while ago; no one knew 
how deep it was; and it was mysterious, too, that it should be 
almost a perfect round, framed in with willows and tall reeds, 
so that the water was only to be seen when you got close to 
the brink. The sight of the old favourite spot always height- 
ened Tom’s good humour, and he spoke to Maggie in the most 
amicable whispers as he opened the precious basket, and pre- 
pared their tackle. He threw her line for her, and put the rod 
into her hand. Maggie thought it probable that the small fish 
would come to her hook, and the large ones to Tom’s. But she 
had forgotten all about the fish, and was looking dreamily at 
the glassy water, when Tom said, in a loud whisper, ‘Look, look, 
Maggie!’ and came running to prevent her from snatching her 
line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing something 
wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew out her line and 
brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

‘O Magsie! you little duck! Empty the basket.’ 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it was 
enough that Tom called her ‘Magsie’, and was pleased with her. 
There was nothing to mar her delight in the whispers and the 
dreamy silences when she listened to the light dipping sounds 
of the rising fish, and the gentle rustling, as if the willows and 
the reeds, and the water had their happy whisperings also. 
Maggie thought it would make a very nice heaven to sit by the 
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pool in that way, and never be scolded. She never knew she had 
a bite till Tom told her; but she liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted along 
and sat down together, with no thought that life would ever 
change much for them; they would only get bigger and not go 
to school, and it would always be like the holidays; they would 
always live together and be fond of each other. And the mill 
and its booming—the great chestnut-tree under which they 
played at houses—their own little river, the Ripple, where the 
banks seemed like home, and Tom was always seeing the water- 
rats, while Maggie gathered the purple plumy tops of the reeds, 
which she forgot and dropped afterwards—above all, the great 
Floss, along which they wandered with a sense of travel, to 
see the rushing spring-tide, the awful Eager, come up like a 
hungry monster, or to see the Great Ash which had once wailed 
and groaned like 2 man—these things would always be just the 
same to them. Tom thought people were at a disadvantage 
who lived on any other spot of the globe; and Maggie, when 
she read about Christian passing ‘the river over which there 
is no bridge’, always saw the Floss between the green pastures 
by the Great Ash. 


For another highly individualistic piece of writing take 
the following from Defoe’s Captain Singleton: 


William the Quaker comes to me with a kind of smile: 
‘Friend’, says he, ‘what does yon ship follow us for?’ ‘Why’, 
says I, ‘to fight us, you may be sure.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘and will 
she come up with us, dost thou think?’ ‘Yes’, said I, ‘you see 
she will.’ ‘Why then, friend,’ says the dry wretch, ‘why dost 
thou run from her still, when thou seest she will overtake thee? 
Will it be better for us to be overtaken further off than here?’ 
‘Much at one for that,’ says I; ‘why, what would you have us 
do?’ ‘Do!’ says he, ‘let us not give the poor men more trouble 
than needs must; let us stay for him, and hear what he has to 
say.’ ‘He will talk to us with powder and ball.’ ‘Very well, 
then,’ says he, ‘if that be his country language, we must talk 
to him in the same, must we not? or else how shall he under- 
stand us?’ ‘Very well, William,’, says I, ‘we understand you.’ 
And the captain, as ill as he was, called to us, ‘William’s right 
again,’ says he, ‘as good here as a league further.’ So he gave 
a word of command, ‘Haul up the mainsail; we’ll shorten sail 
for him.’ 

Accordingly we shortened sail; and, as we expected her upon 
our lee-side, we being then upon our starboard tack, brought 
eighteen of our guns to the larboard side, resolving to give him 
a broadside that should warm him. It was about half an hour 
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before he came up with us, all which time we luffed up, that 
we might keep the wind of him, by which he was obliged to 
run up under our lee, as we designed him; when we got him 
upon our quarter. we edged down, and received the fire of five 
or six of his guns; by this time you may be sure all our hands 
were at their quarters, so we clapped our helm hard a-weather, 
let go the lee-braces of the main top sail, and laid it aback, 
and so our ship fell athwart the Portuguese ship’s hawse; then 
we immediately poured in our broadside, raking them fore and 
aft, and killed then a great many men. 

The Portuguese, we could see, were in the utmost confusion; 
and, not being aware of our design, their ship having fresh 
way, ran their bowsprit into the fore part of our main shrouds, 
as that they could not easily get clear of us, and so we lay 
locked after that manner. The enemy could not bring above 
two or three guns, besides their small arms, to bear upon us, 
while we played our whole broad-side upon him. 

In the middle of the heat of this fight, as I was very busy 
upon the quarter-deck, the captain calls to us, for he never 
stirred from us, ‘What the devil is friend William a-doing 
yonder?’ says the captain; ‘has he any business upon deck?’ 
I stept forward, and there was friend William, with two or 
three stout fellows, lashing the ship’s bowsprit fast to our 
mainmast, for fear they should get away from us; and every 
now and then he pulled a bottle out of his pocket, and gave the 
men a dram to encourage them. The shot flew about his ears 
as thick as may be supposed in such an action, where the Portu- 
guese, to give them their due, fought very briskly, believing at 
first they were sure of their game, and trusting to their super- 
iority; but there was William, as composed. and in as perfect 
tranquility as to danger, as if he had been over a bowl of 
punch, only very busy securing the matter, that a ship of forty- 
six guns should not run away from a ship of eight-and-twenty. 

This work was too hot to hold long; our men behaved 
bravely; our gunner, a gallant man, shouted below, pouring in 
his shot at such a rate that the Portuguese began to slacken 
their fire; we had dismounted several of their guns by firing 
in at their forecastle, and raking them, as I said, fore and aft; 
and presently comes William up to me: ‘Friend,’ says he, very 
calmly, ‘what dost thou mean? Why dost thou not visit thy 
neighbour in the ship, the door being open for thee?’ I under- 
stood him immediately, for our guns had so torn their hull, 
that we had beat two port-holes into one, and the bulk-head of 
their steerage was split to pieces, so that they could not retire 
to their close quarters. I then gave the word immediately to 
board them. Our second lieutenant, with about thirty men, 
entered in an instant over the forecastle, followed by some 
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more with the boatswain, and cutting in pieces about twenty- 
five men that they found upon the deck, and then, throwing 
some grenadoes into the steerage, they entered there also; upon 
which the Portuguese cried quarter presently, and we mastered 
the ship. 

We all remember the eager joy with which we first read 
these passages or passages like them. At any time we can turn 
back to these books still, and recapture, at least in part, our 
original pleasure. But can we now, supposing we have read 
six or seven of Thackeray’s novels, take up one of his unread 
works and read it with the same, or anything like the same, 
pleasure? Do we not feel that we know, given the situa- 
tion, how our author will treat it? If it should be a 
book of Hardy’s we know what it will be: the Wessex 
background, the eternal duel between man and maid, 
with the cloud of malign fate looming above, and the stolid 
mirth and proverbial wisdom of yokels to make the scene 
endurable. Or suppose we leave aside these classics, that 
have become so much a part of us that they now hardly strike 
us as works of art any more, suppose we plow newer fields? 
Is there any one among us using the novel as a medium of 
expression, who can now be said to be discovering a new 
world to us? Even if he try by using a remote geography as 
Loti has done, can he look at life in a new way, in a way which 
is not already long familiar to his prospective readers? Does 
Galsworthy introduce us to a new world? Does Arnold 
Bennett ?—he once gave some promise of doing so, I admit. 
I think the name that will occur to everyone, as this question 
is pressed, is Conrad. And I think that is the best name that 
could be answered. 

Conrad brings us immediately to the subject of the foreign 
novel, for Conrad is foreign not as Loti is, or any Frenchman; 
not as Foggazzarro is, or Papini, or any Italian; not as Clara 
Viebig is, or any German. Conrad is a Slav—and foreign to 
the whole philosophy of our west European life. If an English- 
man or a Frenchman, or a German, or Italian, wishes to read 
a foreign book he must turn either to Russia (the best place) 
or to Scandinavia. A novel written in these quarters ts 
original to us; not merely in that the pages describe an ex- 
ternal world that few of us have ever seen—that is a small 
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part of the matter. As we said before, the plot is the im- 
portant thing in a novel, and it is in the conception and 
handling of the plot that the originality ‘appears. Take the 
plot for instance in Bojer’s God and Women, and the plot in 
his Life. In each case one of the chief protagonists is Fate. 
That may remind us of Greek Tragedy, it may remind us of 
Hardy, it may remind us of that gnarled Early English poetry, 
which has so much in common with Icelandic and Norse lit- 
erature. But it is not any one of these things; it is not quite 
like anything that I, at least, have ever come across elsewhere. 
Take again his slighter novel, The Power of a Lie. The lie 
that is told poisons a whole community, we see it warping the 
life of first one fine character and then another, but it hardly 
touches the life of the man who told this lie; he goes placidly 
his way, and on his death-bed, with conscience all untroubled, 
he hums the tune of hymns. 

But, it may be objected, all this is too foreign to us. If 
we have to go so far afield as to Norway or Russia to discover 
something new, may it not be too new, too strange for us to 
comprehend at all? May it not just be a curiosity like a 
temple in Thibet, or the ritual of a Hottentot? I do not think 
that this is'so. The Scandinavian and Russian novel, though 
they strike the West European as highly new and original 
ways of conceiving life, are still works of art to him. Even 
in reading Dostoievsky he murmurs to himself: 


Wonder not, where’er thou rangest, 
Griffin thou’lt nor find, nor elf, 

When strange men to thee seem strangest 
Sudden wilt thou know thyself. 


There is a novel by Goncharov, of which the plot could not 
possibly ever have been conceived by a West European; and 
yet it seems to me that it is as convincing to a West European 
as anything he has ever read. From Aristotle’s time the West 
European has thought that a plot must develop in action; this 
plot (a terrific tragedy, by the way) begins, continues and 
ends in absolute quiescence. But an extract from it may be 
more satisfactory than an analysis of the story: 


Never at any time could it be said that the morning was 
wasted in the Oblomov’s establishment. The sound of knives» 
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in the kitchen, as they minced cutlets and vegetables, reached 
even to the village; while from the servants’ quarters came the 
hum of a spindle. coupled with the thin, low voice of an old 
woman—but a voice so low that with difficulty could one dis- 
tinguish whether she were weeping or whether she were merely 
improvising to herself a mournful ‘song without words.’ Also, 
on Antip returning with the water-cart, there would advance to 
meet it, with pails, cans, and pitchers, a number of maid- 
servants and grooms, while from the storehouse an old woman 
would produce a vessel of meal and a pile of eggs and carry 
_them to the kitchen. There, on the cook suddenly throwing 
some water out of the window, the cat Rapka—which, with eyes 
fixed upon the view, had spent the morning in agitating the 
tip of her tail and licking herself—came in for a splashing. 

The head of the family, too, was not idle, for he spent the 
morning in sitting by the window and following with his eyes 
everything which took place in the court-yard. 

‘Hi, Isnashka, what have you there. you rascal?’ he cried to 
a man who happened to cross the open space. 

‘Some knives to be sharpened in the scullery,’ the man re- 
plied, without looking at his master. 

‘Very well, then, mind you sharpen them properly.’ 

Next the master stopped one of the maiden-servants. 

‘Where are you going?’ he inquired. 

‘To the cellar to get some milk for the table, she replied, 
shading her eyes with her hand. 

‘Good!’ he pronounced. ‘And see that you don’t spill any. 
You Zakharka—where are you off to once more? This is the 
third time I have seen you gadding about. Go back to your 
place in the hall.’ Whereupon Zakharka returned to her day- 
dreams at the post mentioned. Again, as soon as the cows re- 
turned from pasture old Oblomov was always there to see that 
they were properly watered. Also, when, from his post at the 
window, he chanced to observe the yard-dog chasing one of 
the hens he hastened to take the necessary measures against a 
recurrence of such conduct. In the same way, his wife was 
fully employed. For three hours she discussed with Averka, 
the tailor, the best ways and means of converting a waistcoat 
of her husband’s into a jacket for her son—herself drawing the 
requisite lines in chalk, and seeing to it that Averka should 
pilfer not a morsel of the cloth. Thereafter she passed to the 
maid’s room, where she parcelled out to each damsel the day’s 
portion of lacemaking; whence she departed to summon one of 
her personal maids to attend her in the garden, for the purpose 
of seeing how the apples were swelling, which of them had 
fallen or were turning ripe, which trees wanted grafting or 
pruning, and so forth. But her chief care was the kitchen and 
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the dinner. Concerning the latter she consulted the entire 
household, including the aged aunt. Each member of the family 
proposed a special dish, and the sum of these proposals were 
taken into consideration, adjudicated upon in detail, and adopted 
or rejected according to the final decision of the mistress. From 
time to time, also, a maid was dispatched to the culinary 
regions to remind the cook of this, or to tell her to add that, 
or to instruct her to change the other, while conveying to her 
sugar, honey, and wine for flavouring, and also seeing to it that 
the said cook was using everything which had been measured 
out. In fact, the supervision of food was the first and the 
principal domestic preoccupation of Oblomovka. What calves 
were not fattened for the year’s festivals! What poultry was 
not reared! What forethought and care and skill were not 
devoted to the consumption of comestibles! Game fowls and 
pullets were set apart solely for birthdays and other solemn 
occasions, wherefore they were stuffed with nuts. For the same 
reason geese were sought several days beforehand, and hung 
up in bags until wanted, in order that, being restrained from 
exercise, they might put on the more fat. And what mead and 
kvass were there not brewed, and what pies were there not 
compounded! 

Until noon, therefore, everything at Oblomovka was in a 
state of bustle and commotion. Life was indeed full and antlike 
and in evidence! Even on Sundays and holidays these labour- 
loving ants did not desist from their toil, for on such days the 
clatter of knives in the kitchen sounded louder and more rapid 
than ever, a maid made several journeys from the storercom 
to the kitchen with double quantities of meal and eggs, and in 
the poultry-run an added amount of cackling and of bloodshed 
took place. Likewise, on such days there was eaten a huge pie— 
by the gentry on the same and the following days, and by the 
maids on the third and fourth; after which, should it survive 
to the fifth day, the last stale remnants, devoid of stuffing, 
were given, as a special favour, to Antip, who, crossing him- 
self, undauntedly attacked the rock-hard fragments—though it 
was in the thought that it had recently been the gentry’s pie 
rather than in the pie itself that he took most delight; even 
as an archaeologist rejoices to drink even the poorest wine 
from the shell of a thousand-year-old vessel. 

All this the boy noted with his childish, ever-watchful mind. 
He perceived that, after mornings thus usefully and busily 
spent, there ensued noon and dinner. On the present occasion 
noontide was sultry, and not a cloud was in the sky. Indeed, 
the sun seemed to be standing still to scorch the grass, and the 
air to have ceased to circulate—to be hanging without the 
slightest movement. Neither from tree nor lake could the faint- 
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est rustle be heard, and over the village and the countryside 
there hung an unbroken stillness, as though everything in them 
were dead. Only from afar could a human voice be distin- 
guished, while, some twenty sazhens away, the drone of a flying 
beetle, with the snoring of some one who had sunk into thick 
herbage to enjoy a refreshing sleep, came gently to the ear. 
Even the house was possessed by a silence as of death, for the 
hour of post-prandial slumber had survived. The boy’s father, 
mother, and aged grand-aunt with their attendants, could be 
seen disposed in various corners; and, should any one not pos- 
sess a particular corner, he or she repaired either to the hay- 
loft or to the garden or to a cool resting-place among the 
growing hay, or with face protected from the flies with a hand- 
kerchief, to a spot where the scorching heat would assist 
digestion after an enormous dinner. Even the gardener 
stretched himself out beneath a bush by the side of his plot, 
and the coachman in the stable. 

Little Oblomov proceeded to peep into the servants’ hall, 
where the inmates were sleeping as though slumber had become 
an epidemic. On the benches, on the floor, and on the threshold 
they slept, while their children crawled about the courtyard and 
fashioned mud pies. Indeed, the very dogs had crawled into 
their kennels, since there was no longer any one to bark at. 
In short, one might have traversed the entire establishment 
without meeting a single soul; and everything in it could with 
ease have been stolen, and removed in carts from the courtyard, 
since no one would have been there to prevent the deed. The 
prevailing lethargy was all-consuming, all-conquering—a true 
image of death; seeing that, but for the fact that from various 
corners there came snores in different notes and keys, every 
one seemed wholly to have departed this life. Only at rare 
intervals would some one raise his head with a start, gaze 
around him with vacant eyes, and then turn over to the other 
side. 


An extract cannot do justice to the book, but I think one 
can see even from this passage what a work of art it is. 

I have already referred to the Norwegian novelist, Bojer. 
His most praised book, The Great Hunger, is, in my opinion, 
inferior to the three books I have already named. It may be 
that the translation in which I have read the book is partly 
responsible for the melodramatic turns and false sentiment; 
but certainly the tragedy is not well handled. The tragedy in 
God and Woman, on the other hand, permits no criticism. 
From the latter book the following passage is taken: 
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The conversation aboard the boats also died down. Around 
the mast, in the bow, and in the stern, the passengers found as 
comfortable positions as they could, and closed their eyes. 

The man at the tiller kept his pipe warm, and sat quietly 
and observed the weather. He saw the glow in the western sky 
move slowly toward the north. He saw it leave the north and 
work its way toward the east, with steadily increasing bright- 
ness. The flocks of birds woke up and made trails upon the 
smooth surface. The faces which were turned toward the east 
began to take on a red tinge. A day had ended an hour ago. 
Now a new day was born. Several of the sleepers opened their 
eyes and sat upright. The eastern sky was afire. The fir-clad 
hills far in the distance seemed sprinkled with gold. A few 
small billows, hardly big enough to be seen, came rolling along, 
bearing a burden of light. They came nearer, then sank again 
into the deep. It was just a little playful mimicry; then it was 
gone. 

The sun rose. The passengers began to move about and 
shake themselves. It becomes cold at night on the fjord, even 
in midsummer. 

All at once the sails wake up and belly out from the mast. 
The boats are set in motion. The sun has awakened the north 
wind. 

Everyone is awake. The late sleepers rub their eyes, feeling 
quite fresh; shouts and laughter sound again from one boat to 
the other, while to add to the merriment, the grey-bearded 
sacristan, who wanted to change places, slipped and fell back- 
wards into a basket of eggs. When he arose, the back of his 
grey homespun was a sorry-looking yellow. Those who had not 
been fully awake became so now. 

Shortly afterwards smoke arose from the cockpit in the 
stern; and from one of the neighbouring boats Thomas Ron- 
ningen shouted: ‘What is it you’re cooking over there that 
smells so good?’ 

Kal Koya was making pancakes of the broken eggs. Of 
course, there was no stove aboard, but he lit a fire in the bottom 
of an empty herring-barrel. A tin plate served as a frying-pan; 
and in order not to burn his fingers he held the plate with a pair 
of blacksmith’s tongs. 

‘I suppose you will invite us to your party,’ shouted Hans 
Lia, who was aboard the yacht. 

Toward the south there appeared through the haze, first a 
crest of mountains, then houses under the crest, many houses, 
then steeples and masts. This was where the bishop lived. ‘It’s 
the town,’ sounded from many lips, and all looked in that di- 
rection. Soon there were ever so many houses under the bril- 
liant light of the rising sun. They came gradually nearer. The 
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town loomed large, the churches sending up gilded spires from 
the mass of houses. The rattle of a wagon and the noise from 
a stone bridge could be heard. Along the harbour front was a 
row of wharves, where the names of firms in large black letters 
finally could be made out: ‘Harvard Rustad, Herring-Fish.’ That 
was the town. 

Now there was a stir on board to find a place to land. 
Along all the wharves were steamships and sailing-vessels. The 
public landings were crowded with boats. How in the world 
would they ever get the horses ashore? 

‘Hang it all, we'll tie up at the ferry landing,’ said Steffen 
Verket, and made a line ready. 

Two men in blue jumpers stood up in a couple of boats tied 
to the landing. One was tall, had a large red nose, and wore 
white duck trousers. The other was small, and had a foxy, 
pock-marked face. 

‘What do you want, good people?’ asked the tall man as he 
reached for his boat-hook. 

‘I say, may we tie up here to put our horses ashore?’ asked 
Steffen very politely. But the two ferrymen were rough charac- 
ters. Politeness was of no use here. 

‘What, tie up here and kick our landing to shivers! No! 
You fellows better get to hell out of here, or we'll call the 
police.’ 

Now the wrangling began. The men in the boats called the 
ferrymen lazy loafers, gipsies, and good-for-nothing louts. And 
the two ferrymen, now on the landing, ran about on their slim 
legs, swung their boat-hooks in the air, and cursed the ‘potato- 
diggers.’ 

‘You go straight to hell with your old nags and your rotten 
women folks.’ 

Suddenly a great many strange beings gathered from the 
landings and the wharf-shades, loafers, tramps, and beggars, 
who thought that perhaps they might see some fun. There 
were blue noses among them, and trousers with half a leg miss- 
ing. Naturally they took sides with the two ferrymen. ‘To 
hell with the lousy potato-diggers!’ When Kal Koya reached 
for the landing with his boat-hook there was a shower of brick- 
bats. Now the fight was on in earnest. 

The women aboard cried hysterically. 

‘We'll have to give in,’ said Steffen Verket and scratched his 
head. ‘But if we do, damn it all, we’ll have to go ’way up 
north of the town to put the horses ashore.’ 

At this moment a splash was heard. Hans Lia had jumped 
overboard from the yacht and had taken one of the horses with 
him. All eyes were fixed upon Hans. Now the women had 
something more to scream about. The rabble on the landing 
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shouted hurrah, until they understood that he was making for 
the shore. This man, whose head came up out of the filthy 
water, followed by a horse, was surely an aggressor! 

‘Hey there, hit him with a brick! Ram that boat-hook 
through his head!’ came from the crowd. Then someone 
shouted: ‘It’s Hans Lia!’ The crowd drew back for a moment. 
Was it Hans Lia? They knew him. 

Before they knew what was happening, he had crawled up 
on the landing and dragged the horse after him. The poor 
beast arched his back and shook himself, so that the water 
rained in all directions. Hans was dripping wet and had lost 
his hat. 

‘What do you want here?’ one of the crowd shouted, coming 
nearer. 

‘To teach you common decency,’ Hans replied, and the next 
moment he had snatched a boat-hook from one of the ferrymen. 
That was enough. That was more than city folk could stand. 

‘Throw him in the bay!’ Hans was alone. Empty bottles 
and stones whizzed through the air. Knives flashed. The 
horse snorted from fear, reared and plunged. Suddenly Hans 
sat astride the horse. Then he was better able to swing the 
boat-hook. Fortunately, it was made of good stout birch, and 
had an iron hook. also a spike, at one end. Oaths and shrieks 
of pain were heard. The horse foamed and danced about, keep- 
ing most of the crowd at a distance. But it could not find a 
place to break through. All aboard the boats stared. The men 
saw that Hans was alone. But they were not related to him. 
And what if the police should come! To follow Hans Lia to 
gaol—no one had any desire to do that. 

‘Don’t you see they are getting the best of him?’ one of the 
women aboard shouted suddenly. 

It was Martha Ersland, who was standing on the edge of 
the boat with her hand on the rigging. 

‘Are there no men here who dare?’ and she threw a bailing- 
bucket into the midst of the crowd on shore. But none of the 
men aboard seemed to have courage to do more than use their 
tongue. Hans continued to fight alone. There were shrieks and 
groans and oaths, but they did not come from Hans. On the 
ships in the neighbourhood sleepy heads appeared, curious to 
know what was happening. 

One by one the rabble began to slink away, one with his hand 
over his nose, another, limping, with his hand over his back. 
The tall ferryman lay in a swoon. The other sneaked down 
into his boat and swore he would pay the damned farmers for 
this. Hans looked for his assailants. What had become of 
them? His face was bloody, but nevertheless he grinned. This 
was all fun for him. 
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‘Now you can come ashore, my good friends,’ he said. ‘Now 
there is plenty of room.’ 
Finally the police came. The first one they arrested was 
Hans. They knew him of old. He had to give up his horse and 
go along with them. 


There is life for you—life new, and strange, and more 
than a little wistful, despite the humour of it—but the real 
world, only seen from an angle from which we had never 
viewed it before; in other words, the world revealed to us by 
an artist. 

May it not be that a work of art, like a scientific idea, 
has, besides its intrinsic worth, an adventitious value because 
it occurs in a certain day and generation? For example, from 
the point of view we have taken above, it does not matter so 
much whether Gogol is in himself as great as Dickens, whom 
he imitated; for our argument the point is whether Gogol 
may not be, for English readers to-day, a greater artist than 
Dickens is, for the same readers, to-day. Dickens has become 
a part of us; we turn to Gogol and find a new world. This 
may sound like heresy, and certainly it may contain an echo 
of Croce’s Aesthetic, and so be condemned, in certain quarters. 
I do not mean to say that any work of art has not an eternal 
validity. But, just as a jest lies in the ear of the listener, so 
a work of art, whatever its own essential perfection, has 
conditions laid upon it by those who view, or listen to, or 
read it. 

CARLETON W. STANLEY. 
Montreal. 
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F the English contemporaries of Goethe who had more 
or less intimate relations with him Scott, Byron and 
Carlyle stand out far above the others. It is in itself evidence 
of the great German’s many-sidedness that his relations with 
three such widely different types of character were so really 
intimate as they were. Byron excited Goethe’s interest as 
so unique an embodiment of the spirit of his age that he 
became the model for the character of Euphorion in the 
Second Part of Faust. The younger Carlyle, swept away by 
his discovery of Goethe as the proclaimer of a new gospel of 
social salvation, became Goethe’s first ideal interpreter to 
Englishmen, and called forth from the aged poet an unusual 
warmth of feeling, amounting almost to paternal affection. 
Scott, as we shall see, was to Goethe primarily the great author 
of the romantic historical novel, with its wonderful wealth 
and variety of characters, and Goethe was not unnaturally 
flattered to discover, after many years, that the outstanding 
English novelist had early in his career been so directly in- 
fluenced by one of his own works. 

For the interested English reader abundant material for 
the study of Goethe’s relations with Byron and Carlyle is 
easily accessible, whereas, apart from the letters exchanged 
and the other references given by Lockhart, most readers of 
Scott are probably unaware of the deep and long-continued 
spell exerted upon him by the writings of Goethe. It is the 
purpose of the writer of the present to give a summary 
of the evidence of this. Here it is taken for granted that 
Goethe, as well as Scott, is known in broad outline at least. 
Without adducing the evidence, the writer assumes, for his part 
that Goethe is the greatest literary figure in any country since 
Shakespeare. And he has even no protest to make if some 
consider him, taken altogether, as the greatest product of our 
human race since Aristotle. As for Scott, he looks upon him 
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as the unmatched artist of that then new type of fiction in 
which the creative imagination vivifies the facts of history. 
What he attempts to do here is to describe the way in which 
Goethe and Scott came to get interested in, and made them- 
selves able to understand, each other’s language and works; 
and to show how intimate, in the end, grew the relation be- 
tween these two great men. 

Scott was born in 1771, twenty-two years after Geethe, 
and died in the same year with him, 1832. Scott’s interest 
in the German language and literature dates from his seven- 
teenth year, his immediate interest in Goethe apparently from 
his twenty-fifth year, when he translated fragments of his 
lyrics, but his real knowledge of Goethe from a couple of 
years later, when he made an English version of Goethe’s 
early drama, Goetz von Berlichingen. From this time on we 
can observe his frequently recurring occupation with the 
works of his great contemporary and trace the direct effects 
of this in his own writings until the time when he heard 
down in Italy the news of Goethe’s death, and exclaimed: 
“Alas for Goethe! But he at least died at home— Let us to 
Abbotsford.” The route of Sir Walter’s return home was 
to have taken him through Weimar, where he wished to bring 
in person his greetings, already given by an exchange of let- 
ters, as to an admired friend, now for many years the out- 
standing figure in European letters. 

It is an easy thing for the biographical hack to retail, 
as I am going to do, the facts regarding Scott’s relation to _ 
Goethe. As it is not so easy to find them methodically 
arranged together, I venture to lay them briefly before you, 
with some slight passing comment. No mere statement, in 
however minute detail, can help much toward a conception 
of the real influence of Goethe upon Scott. We can point out 
beyond fear of contradiction that this or that poem, play or 
saying of Goethe is the origin of this or that in the printed 
words of Scott. But who will presume, in the case of these 
two great men or of any others, to tell the abiding mutual 
influences at work, unseen and indefinable and unconsciously 
operating, to affect the thought and mould the character? 
What the biographer can point to are merely the dry facts 
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or fortuitous appearances; only by the most intimate know- 
ledge and finely sympathetic understanding of each can we 
lift the curtain and get glimpses of the lives within. The 
gaps, therefore, I must leave for you to fill in according to 
your own familiarity with Goethe and the others, including 
Scott, whose lives are shown to touch his at different points. 

It was a paper read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh on April 21, 1788, by Mackenzie, the author of “The 
Man of Feeling’, that, according to Scott, aroused an interest 
in German literature there. In the first years of the French 
Revolution, Scott was studying for the bar, and was promin- 
ent among a group of budding lawyers who joined into a sort 
of club, which they called The Mountain. Some time before 
the close of the year 1792 a class, composed of Scott and six 
or seven of his associates, was formed for the study of Ger- 
man under a Doctor Willich, a German then residing in Edin- 
burgh. Through this class Scott made his first acquaintance 
with the German language, which, he observed, coincided so 
remarkably with the Lowland Scottish; and the literary 
persons of Edinburgh who, as he says, ‘‘were from their youth 
accustomed to admire Shakespeare and Milton, now became 
acquainted for the first time with a race of poets who had 
the same lofty ambition to spurn the flaming boundaries of 
the universe and investigate the realms of Chaos and Old 
Night; and of dramatists, who, disclaiming the pedantries of 
the unities, sought, at the expense of occasional improbabili- 
ties and extravagance, to present life on the stage in its scenes 
of wildest contrast, and in all its boundless variety of cha- 
racter.” 

Scott and his fellow-students were eager to get by the 
shortest route to Goethe and Schiller, and we are not surprised 
to find that when Dr. Willich tried to feed them on Gessner’s 
idyl, ‘The Death of Abel’, they “voted Abel an insufferable 
bore.”’ Scott made evidently a rather frivolous pupil, finding 
much entertainment in “the unutterable sounds manufactured 
by a Frenchman, our fellow-student, who, with the economical 
purpose of learning two languages at once, was endeavoring 
to acquire German, of which he knew nothing, by means of 
English, concerning which he was nearly as ignorant.” But 
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in spite of being naturally ‘‘averse to the necessary toil of 
grammar and the rules’, Scott seems to have got to a fair 
reading knowledge of the language; although, according to 
Skene, he was never able to speak either French or German 
yith any fluency. 

Hugh Scott of Harden, a kinsman of Sir Walter, was 
married to the daughter of the German Count Bruehl, Ambas- 
sador of Saxony in London, and through this lady Scott had 
presently access to works of German authors. The one who 
chiefly attracted him was Buerger, the poet of the celebrated 
“Lenore” and other ballads. Buerger himself, it is interesting 
to note, had been inspired to write this kind of poem by 
Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry; so that 
Britain is here getting back her own. There is necessarily 
something of the sophisticated and artificial in these Buerger 
ballads as compared with the spontaneous folk-poetry which 
he found in such profusion in Percy’s collection. But of their 
kind they are the best that modern literature has to show; 
and if we do not refuse too stubbornly to submit to the hyp- 
notic efforts of the poet as he weaves about us the spell of the 
romantic and the nerve-thrilling, they. may impress us still. 
In the young Scott they found a willing subject, and we find 
him almost immediately turning them into English. His 
versions of “The Wild Huntsman” and “William and Helen” 
(as he calls “Lenore’’) are imitations, not close translations, 
and, as such, doomed to fall far short of their originals. The 
atmosphere is lost with Scott’s inartistic alteration and sim- 
plification of the metrical forms. His versions, too, are toned 
towards the merely narrative or descriptive, where Buerger 
grips us through his dramatic intenseness and directness. And 
when he alters or adds, Scott nearly always weakens the effect. 
For example, at the close of “The Wild Huntsman”’ the “lated 
peasant” who “appall’d” “signs the frequent cross”, and the 
“wakeful priest” who “oft drops a tear” are together only a 
very watery substitute for Buerger’s libertine, who is con- 
science-stricken at the reminder of the gruesome fate of a 
sinner like himself. Still, the fact that Scott, urged by his 
friends, published these versions of Buerger almost immedi- 
ately, shows us that he set some store by them. There can be 
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no doubt that these things are a sort of preliminary canter 
for the poet who was to write later so many ballads and 
metrical romances. 

At this period (1796) he practised his German by trans- 
lating also Iffland’s worthless sentimental plays (said to exist 
in manuscript still); and—what interests us in this con- 
nection—a couple of lyrics from Goethe. These were a 
“Klaggesang” or “Lament”, itself only partly original with 
Goethe, which in Scott’s version begins ‘“‘What yonder glim- 
mers so white on the mountain?”’, and a song from Goethe’s 
music-drama “Claudine von Villa Bella’, entitled ‘“Der untreue 
Knabe”. This latter, which may be found among Scott’s 
ballads under the title “Frederick and Alice”, is again avow- 
edly only an imitation of the original—airily free in its de- 
viations as to form and substance. 

Scott was soon to make the acquaintance of two men 
through whom his enthusiasm for German literature was 
greatly increased. The first of these is James Skene, destined 
to be a close life-long friend, and to whom Scott has addressed 
the affectionately phrased poetical epistle that introduces the 
Fourth Canto of “Marmion”. Skene had been sent to Germany 
alone as a youth of 16 in 1791 to complete his education, and 
had returned after some years there with an excellent know- 
ledge of the language and a taste for the literature of that 
country. He was admitted to the bar in Edinburgh in 1797, 
and became an officer in the Royal Edinburgh Light Dragoons, 
part of the volunteer force that sprang into being in Scotland 
under the threat of French invasion, and in which Scott too 
was an officer and leading spirit. In his memoirs of Sir Walter 
Scott published twelve years ago we have the story of their 
first acquaintance. Skene had a fine library of German books, 
hearing of which Scott sought an introduction through a com- 
mon friend, and was cordially given the use of it. 

The second person with first-hand knowledge of German 
whose acquaintance Scott made about this time (1798) was 
Matthew Gregory (familiarly known as “Monk’”) Lewis. 
Lewis had as a young man of 17 spent six months in Weimar 
in 1792 and 793, at which time we find a note by Goethe in his 
diary recording a conversation with him. For the present 
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we have to note the very important part he plays in the pro- 
gress of Scott’s interest in things German. In his “Essay on 
Imitation of the Ancient Ballad”, Scott tells at length of his 
relations to Lewis and to German studies generally. Lewis 
had suddenly become famous, not to say notorious, by his 
story “The Monk”, written in his twenty-ninth year and the 
direct product of his education in Germany. This extraordin- 
ary work, a crude mixture of wild adventure and diabolic 
abandonment in the characters, with a plentiful interspersion 
of absurdly sentimental poems, was something luridly new in 
English literature, though not very original when we know 
its German starting-point. Yet Scott himself perceived that 
Lewis’ work created an epoch in English literature. The two 
men soon came together, as Lewis made frequent visits to 
Scotland, and it was to emulate Lewis that Scott “suddenly 
took it into his head to attempt the style of poetry by which 
he had raised himself to fame”—that is, to draw from this 
newly-discovered German spring. And thus it was that he 
tried his hand, as we have seen, at rendering into English 
‘Lenore’ and other ballads of Buerger—all of the would-be 
blood-curdling type. 

The point that I wish to emphasize is, that these imita- 
tions of German poems mark the very beginning of Scott’s 
career as a poet. Not since he was a schoolboy, ten years 
before, had he “indulged the wish to couple so much as love 
and dove.” This is the starting-point of Scott the poet, who 
did not until two or three years later attempt any original 
verse. _ 

With the year 1798, when he was 27, we come to what is 
perhaps the most striking landmark in his relation to Goethe, 
namely, his translation of ‘Goetz von Berlichingen.” 

When the reader of our later day, knowing the finished 
Scott as he does, and knowing Goethe as he does—or might— 
first comes upon this translation, he may be excused from 
wondering how it ever was that the Scott of “Marmion” and 
the Waverley novels came to translate just this work of the 
author of “Faust”, “Iphigenie’”, “Tasso”, “Wilhelm Meister’, 
etc. etc. Part of the answer is, that the real Scott did not yet 
exist, and that, so far, it was only Young Werther with his 
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kit-bag of sentimental Sorrows who had succeeded in effecting 
a German landing on British shores. Further, “Goetz” was 
in prose, racy and translatable, has much of the extravagant 
sentiment that was then making a strong appeal to the British 
public, and by its mediaeval setting struck a sympathetic chord 
in Scott the potential historian and antiquary. In his preface 
Scott informs his readers that the drama is by “the elegant 
Author of the Sorrows of Werther, in imitation, it is said, of 
the manner of Shakespeare”. (King Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, by the bye, who was all for French literature, thought 
that Goethe in his “Goetz von Berlichingen” had been spoiled 
by Shakespeare, that author of detestable pieces “‘worthy of 
the savages of Canada’). Scott further thought that the 
popularity of “Goetz” in Germany was “partly owing, doubt- 
less, to the force of natural partiality towards a performance 
in which the ancient manners of the country are faithfully 
and forcibly painted.” He says he has taken some liberties 
with the original in making a couple of omissions, and has 
attempted “to convey the spirit and general effect of the 
piece” rather than sought literal accuracy in translation. 
Scott’s version is, in general, excellent, and its happy 
rendering of the racy dialogue reveals the hand of the future 
wizard of the novel. Yet Scott, I feel, can have had hardly 
an inkling of the inner drift of this product of the young 
Goethe’s period of Storm and Stress. When Goethe was 
passing through that phase of emotional ecstasy and hypo- 
chondria to which he has given the world’s most perfect 
expression in his “Sorrows of Werther’, he stumbled upon the 
autobiography of the old Free Knight of the Iron Hand, Goetz 
von Berlichingen, a contemporary of Luther. This striking 
figure of a man who in a time of general social and political 
anarchy took the law and the protection of his rights into his 
own hand, fascinated Goethe at once. The valorous Goetz 
was in the flesh not quite such an ideal knight as Goethe has 
pictured him, but he was at least a man who knew his own 
mind and was to be intimidated by nobody. Without much 
distortion of historical fact he could be remoulded into a 
model lover of justice and liberty, loyal to his emperor, and 
ready at all times to risk his life in the redress of wrongs, 
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whether it were his own at the hands of grasping princes 
and ecclesiastics, or those of the poor oppressed by the great. 
The form in which Goethe dashed off the play is the direct 
outcome of his worship of Shakespeare, whose greatness had 
just then been revealed to him by Herder. It is true that, as 
Scott remarks, ancient manners are faithfully and forcibly 
painted here. The introduction of the Vehmic Court, or Secret 
Tribunal, in bringing a chief criminal to justice, particularly 
caught the fancy of Scott. But in its essence this storm-and- 
stress drama of Goethe is a trumpet-blast of defiance and 
protest against evils in society and government which there 
was no legally constituted power to restrain or cure, and was 
immediately acclaimed as such by the generation who lived 
in that stifling atmosphere that brooded over Europe in those 
years before the French Revolution. It is of a piece with 
Schiller’s “Robbers” which a few years later brought its 
author the unsought distinction of honorary citizenship in 
the French Republic. Even the outlandish “Robbers” was 
translated about this time by a distinguished legal friend of 
Scott. It was impossible, one may say, for Scott as he trans- 
lated “Goetz von Berlichingen” twenty-five years after its 
appearance, and with the world transformed by the interven- 
ing revolution in France, the effects of which he himself was 
now guarding against by drilling with the Edinburgh Dra- 
goons, to appreciate its fundamental, revolutionary character. 
But the profoundness of the impression that its freshness and 
originality made upon him is attested by many outcroppings 
in his later works. Lockhart has expressed himself on this 
point in the following words: “If it be doubtful whether, but 
for Percy’s Reliques, he would ever have thought of editing 
their Ballads (i.e. of the Border clans), I think it not less so, 
whether, but for the Ironhanded Goetz, it would ever have 
flashed upon his mind, that in the wild traditions which these 
recorded, he had been unconsciously assembling materials for 
more works of high art than the longest life could serve him 
to elaborate. . . The reader who turns to it (i.e. Scott’s 
version of Goetz) for the first time will be no less struck than 
I was under similar circumstances a dozen years ago, with 
the many points of resemblance between the tone and spirit 
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of Goethe’s delineation, and that afterwards adopted by the 
translator in some of the most remarkable of his original 
works.” Lockhart then gives specimen pages of Scott’s 
version, and adds: “Who does not recognize in Goethe’s drama 
the true original of the death-scene of Marmion and the storm 
(i.e. the storming of the castle) in Ivanhoe?” To this may 
be added the opinion of the most recent of Goethe’s biogra- 
phers: “ ‘Goetz’, Professor Hume Brown says, “gave the 
decisive impulse to the writer who is the European representa- 
tive of the romantic movement, and whose genius specifically 
fitted him to work the vein which was opened in ‘Goetz’ —a 
task to which Goethe himself was not called. In 1799 Scott 
published his translation of ‘ Goetz’, and followed it up by 
his series of romantic poems in which the influence of Goethe’s 
work was the main inspiration. But it was in his prose 
romances, dealing with the Middle Ages, that he found the 
appropriate form for his inspiration—a form which ensured 
a popular appeal, impossible in the case of the severer form 
of the drama. In the enchanter’s sway which Scott exercised 
over Europe during the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the memories of ‘Goetz’ were not the least potent of his 
spells.” 

Throughout the remaining 33 years of Scott’s life we 
can trace the interest in German literature, particularly in 
Goethe, and see how remarkably and definitely this shows 
itself in many of his works. Henry Weber, a German who 
was his amanuensis for the ten years 1804—’14, was doubtless 
one useful intermediary. From 1818 onward, Lockhart, des- 
tined to become his son-in-law and to write the great story 
of his life, could constantly discuss German subjects with him; 
Lockhart had, only the year before he met Scott, been in 
Weimar and conversed with Goethe himself. 

I have not time to do more than glance at these contacts 
and influences, personal and literary, as they appear. 

Nobody ever thinks now of Scott as a dramatist. Yet in 
addition to translating several plays from the German he 
wrote one, “The House of Aspen,” that is just a re-hash from 
Veit Weber’s “Der heilige Vehme’’, and another in which the 
chief episode is borrowed from Musaeus’ “Stumme Liebe’. 
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“Marmion” (1808), as we have seen, owes the form of the 
closing scene directly to ‘““Goetz von Berlichingen”. The entry 
of Lockhart into Scott’s family circle meant a fresh impetus. 
He tells us how that, at his first visit, Scott borrowed from 
him in the very early morning a volume containing Goethe’s 
“Faust”, which he had seen on his table, and how that when 
they met at breakfast a couple of hours afterwards “he was 
full of the poem—dwelt with enthusiasm on the airy beauty 
of its lyrics, the terrible pathos of the scene before the Mater 
Dolorosa, and the deep skill shown in the various subtle shad- 
ings of character between Mephistopheles and poor Margaret. 
He remarked, however, of the Introduction (which I suspect 
was new to him) that blood would out—that, consummate 
artist as he was, Goethe was a German, and that nobody but a 
German would ever have provoked a comparison with the book 
of Job, “the greatest poem that was ever written.” (Goethe’s 
Prologue is, as everybody knows, frankly modelled on the 
scene in Job where Satan appears among the sons of God.) 
He added that he suspected the end of the story (i.e. of the 
First Part of “Faust’’) had been left in obscuro, from despair 
to match the closing scene of our own Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 
Mr. Wilson mentioned a report that Coleridge was engaged on 
a translation of the Faust. “I hope it is so,” said Scott; ‘“Cole- 
ridge made Schiller’s Wallenstein far finer than he found it, 
and so he will do by this.” 

Most of this comment will betray to the initiated the sorry 
superficiality of Scott’s judgement in this case. The First 
Part of Goethe’s great tragedy had to be left in obscuro, to be 
continued in Part II; and had to differ fundamentally from 
Marlowe’s because the two conceptions are poles apart. And 
that hoary absurdity about Coleridge’s translation of ‘“Wai- 
lenstein” far surpassing the original surely ought to have been 
dead and buried long ago; yet I have heard it repeated in all 
seriousness twice by fellow-citizens of mine in this good city 
of Toronto. (Scott copied from Schiller’s ‘“Wallenstein” the 
scene in “Kenilworth’’, where Leicester consults his astrol- 
oger.) 

Next year Scott draws once more from “Goetz” for the 
picture of the storming of the castle in “Ivanhoe”, and during 
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a spell of sickness in which he feared he was losing his reason, 
he translates from the German the ballad of The Noble 
Moringer, to test his sanity. Two years later, in “Kenil- 
worth’, he models the meeting between Leicester and Amy 
Robsart upon that between Egmont and Claerchen in Goethe’s 
play. (We shall see presently what Goethe says of this and 
other borrowings). After another two years we find him 
telling his friend Terry of German tales (Musaeus, etc.) that 
might be translated; and also in ‘‘Peveril of the Peak” making 
another straight borrowing from Goethe. To quote his own 
words from the Introduction to this novel: “The character of 
Fenella, which, from its peculiarity, made a favorable im- 
pression on the public, was far from being original. The fine 
sketch of Mignon, in Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, a cele- 
brated work from the pen of Goethe, gave the idea of such a 
being. But the copy will be found greatly different from my 
great prototype; nor can I be accused of borrowing anything, 
save the general idea, from an author, the honour of his own 
country, and an example to the authors of other kingdoms, 
to whom all must be proud to owe an obligation.”” (We shall 
see also what Goethe thinks of this.) 

In “Quentin Durward’, of the same year, there may be 
detected a more subtle influence, and one which constitutes 
a singular bit of homage by Scott to Goethe. Referring to the 
character of Louis XI of France as he has drawn him in this 
novel, Scott himself says: ‘In this point of view, Goethe’s 
conception of the character and reasoning of Mephistophiles, 
the tempting spirit in the singular play of Faust, appears to 
me more happy than that which has been formed by Byron, 
and even than the Satan of Milton. These last great authors 
have given to the Evil Principle something which elevates and 
dignifies his wickedness; a sustained and unconquerable re- 
sistance against Omnipotence itself—a lofty scorn of suffering 
compared with submission, and all those points of attraction 
in the Author of Evil, which have induced Burns and others 
to consider him as the hero of Paradise Lost. The great 
German poet has, on the contrary, rendered his seducing 
spirit a being who, otherwise totally unimpassioned, seems 
only to have existed for the purpose of increasing, by his per- 
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suasions and temptations, the mass of moral evil, and who 
calls forth by his seductions those slumbering passions which 
might otherwise have allowed the human being who was the 
object of the Evil Spirit’s operations to pass the tenor of his 
life in tranquility. For this purpose Mephistophiles is, like 
Louis XI, endowed with an acute and depreciating spirit of 
caustic wit, which is employed incessantly in undervaluing 
and vilifying actions, the consequences of which do not lead 
certainly and directly to self-gratification.” 

After a brief interval again, in “The Betrothed”, Scott 
returns to the theme of the ballad of ‘The Noble Moringer’’, 
already mentioned as his sanity test. Here a good knight of 
olden times gets back home after a seven years’ absence just 
in the nick of time to save his Penelope from another to whom 
—not too unwillingly, it would seem—she is being wedded. 

Next comes, in the year 1827, the great stride toward 
intimacy in the relation of these two great men: Goethe 
writes a letter to Scott. Goethe, now 78 years old, was the 
recognized patriarch of European letters and thought. The 
range of his active interests is almost incredible. One of the 
ideals that hovered before him as capable of realization by 
resolute effort was the brotherhood of the nations through a 
world-literature. He had already, as we know, followed the 
career and read the works of Byron with the closest attention, 
and had been himself the object of reverent homage on 
Byron’s part. Carlyle was now his eloquent interpreter to 
England. He had read the works of Scott closely and criti- 
cally; and, prompted by a desire to establish a closer fellow- 
ship with the author himself, directed to him on January 12, 
1827, a letter, of which Scott says in his diary: “I have a 
letter from Baron von Goethe, which I must have read to me; 
for though I know German, I have forgot their written hand. 
I make it a rule seldom to read, and never to answer foreign 
letters from literary folks. It leads to nothing but the battle- 
dore and shuttlecock intercourse of compliments, as light as 
cork and feathers. But Goethe is different, and a wonderful 
fellow—the Ariosto at once, and almost the Voltaire of Ger- 
many. Who could have told me thirty years ago I should 
correspond and be on something like an equal footing with 
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the author of ‘Goetz’? Ay, and who could have told me fifty 
things else that have befallen me?” Here is Goethe’s letter: 


“To Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Edinburgh. 


“Weimar, January 12th, 1827. 


“Mr. H , well known to me as a collector of objects of art, 
has given me a likeness, I hope authentic and accurate, of the late Lord 
Byron, and it awakens anew the sorrow which I could not but feel 
for the loss of one whom all the world prized, and I in particular: since 
how could I fail to be delighted with the many expressions of partiality 
for me which his writings contain? 

“Meantime the best consolation for us, the survivors, is to look 
around us, and consider that as the departed is not alone, but has joined 
the noble spiritual company of high-hearted men, capable of love, friend- 
ship, and confidence, that had left this sphere before him, so we have 
still kindred spirits on earth, with whom, though not visible any more 
than the blessed shades of past ages, we have a right to feel a brother- 
like connexion—which is indeed our richest inheritance. 

“And so, as Mr. H informs me he expects to be soon in Edin- 
burgh, I thus acquit myself, mine honored sir, of a duty which I had 
long ago felt to be incumbent on me—to acknowledge the lively interest 
I have during many years taken in your wonderful pictures of human 
life. I have not wanted external stimulants enough to keep my attention 
awake on this subject, since not only have translations abounded in the 
German, but the works are largely read here in the original and valued 
according as different men are capable of comprehending their spirit 
and genius. 

“Can I remember that such a man in his youth made himself ac- 
quainted with my writings, and even (unless I have been misinformed) 
introduced them in part to the knowledge of his own nation, and yet 
defer any longer, at my now very advanced years, to express my sense 
of such an honor? It becomes me, on the contrary, not to lose the 
opportunity now offered of praying for a continuance of your kindly 
regard, and telling you how much a direct assurance of good-will from 
your own hand would gratify my old age. 

“With high and grateful respect I salute you, 

J. W. v. Goethe.” 








Here is Sir Walter’s reply: 
“To the Baron von Goethe, &c., &c., Weimar. 


“Venerable and much respected Sir,—I received your highly-valued 
token of esteem by Mr. H , and have been rarely so much gratified 
as by finding that any of my productions have been fortunate enough 
to attract the attention of Baron von Goethe, of whom I have been an 
admirer ever since the year 1798, when I became a little acquainted with 
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the German language: and soon after gave an example at once of my 
good taste and consummate assurance. by an attempt to translate Goetz 
von Berlichingen,—entirely forgetting that it is necessary not only to 
be delighted with a work of genius, but to be well acquainted with the 
language in which it is written, before we attempt to communicate its 
beauty to others. I still set a value on my early translation, however, 
because it serves to show that I know at least how to select an object 
worthy of admiration, although, from the terrible blunders into which 
I fell, from imperfect acquaintance with the language, it was plain I 
had not adopted the best way of expressing my admiration. 

“T have heard of you from my son-in-law Lockhart I do not 
believe you have a more devout admirer than this young connexion of 
mine. My friend, Sir John Hope of Pinkie, has had more lately the 
honor of seeing you; and I hoped to have written to you—indeed did use 
that freedom—by two of his kinsmen who were to travel in Germany, 
but illness intervened and prevented their journey, and my letter was 
returned after it was two or three months old; so that I had presumed 
to claim the acquaintance of Baron von Goethe even before the flattering 
notice which he has been pleased to bestow on me. It gives to all. 
admirers of genius and literature delight, to know that one of the 
greatest European models enjoys a happy and dignified retirement 
during an age which is so universally honoured and respected. Fate 
destined a premature close to that of poor Lord Byron, who was cut 
off when his life was in the flower, and when so much was hoped and 
expected from him. He esteemed himself, as I have reason to know, 
happy in the honour which you did him, and not unconscious of the 
obligations which he owed to one to whom all the authors of this genera- 
tion have been so much obliged, that they are bound to look up to him 
with filial reverence. 

“T have given another instance that, like other barristers, I am not 
encumbered with too much modesty, since I have entreated Messrs. 
Treuttel and Wuertz to find some means of conveying to you a hasty, 
and, of course, rather a tedious attempt to give an account of that 
remarkable person Napoleon, who had for so many years such a terrible 
influence in the world. I do not know but what I owe him some obliga- 
tions, since he put me in arms for twelve years, during which I served 
in one of our corps of Yeomanry, and nothwithstanding an early lame- 
ness, became a good horseman, a hunter, and a shooter. Of late these 
faculties have failed me a little ,as the rheumatism, that sad torment 
of our northern climate, has had its influence on my bones. But I cannot 
complain, since I see my sons pursuing the sport I have given up. My 
son has a troop of Hussars, which is high in our army for a young 
man of twenty-five; my youngest son has just been made Bachelor of 
Arts at Oxford, and is returned to spend some months with me before 
going out into the world. God having been pleased to deprive me of 
their mother, my youngest daughter keeps my household in order, my 
eldest being married, and having a family of her own. Such are the 
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domestic circumstances of the person you so kindly inquired after: for 
the rest, I have enough to live on in the way I like, notwithstanding 
some very heavy losses; and I have a stately antique chateau (modern 
antique)—to which any friend of Baron von Goethe will be at all times 
most welcome—with an entrance-hall filled with armour, which might 
have become Jaxthausen itself, and a gigantic bloodhound to guard the 
entrance. (Note: Jaxthausen here referred to was the castle of Goetz 
von Berlichingen). 

“IT have forgot. however, one who did not use to be forgotten when 
he was alive(i.e. Napoleon, the life of whom Scott is sending to Goethe) — 
I hope you will forgive the faults of the composition, in consideration 
of the author’s wish to be as candid toward the memory of this extra- 
ordinary man, as his own prejudices would permit. As this opportunity 
of addressing you opens suddenly by a chance traveller, and must be 
instantly embraced, I have not time to say more than to wish Baron 
von Goethe a continuance of health and tranquility, and to subscribe 
myself, with sincerity and profound respect, his much honored and 
obliged humble servant, 

“Walter Scott.” 


(Let me note, in passing, that Lockhart obtained the copy 
of this letter of Scott’s to Goethe through Mrs. Jameson, who 
very soon after Goethe’s death became an intimate friend of 
his daughter-in-law Ottilie, and lived with her on _ several 
occasions in Goethe’s house in Weimar.) 

We can imagine that Goethe’s letter, coming as it did 
shortly after the crisis in Scott’s financial affairs, would be 
very welcome. I shall later have to refer to Goethe’s opinion 
of Scott’s “Life of Napoleon”, a copy of which Sir Walter tells 
him he is having forwarded. | 

Scott’s next novel, “The Fair Maid of Perth’, was to be 
the subject, as we shall see, of lengthy laudatory comment by 
Goethe. 

In “Anne of Geierstein” of the following year (1829) Sir 
Walter’s fancy leads him back again to the German secret 
tribunals, a paper on which by his friend Skene he now makes 
use of. In the Introduction to the last edition of this novel 
Scott mentions the ‘Vehmic tribunals of Westphalia, a name 
so awful in men’s ears during many centuries, and which, 
through the genius of Goethe, has again been revived in public 
fancy with a full share of the ancient terrors.” As he uses 
these words he has in mind, of course, that early link between 
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himself and Goethe—‘‘Goetz von Berlichingen’’—and his trans- 
lation of it. 


Carlyle, who had now for about a decade been chiefly busy 
introducing his new prophet, Goethe, to his countrymen, con- 
ceived the happy idea of sending him for his 82nd birthday a 
visible token of the reverence with which a select circle of 
Englishmen regarded him. This took the form of a golden 
seal (which I have seen in Weimar), bearing as motto Goethe’s 
own words: “Ohne Hast aber ohne Rast’, and inscribed: 
“To the German Master: From Friends in England: 28th 
August, 1831’.—Among the fifteen friends who, at Carlyle’s 
suggestion, joined in sending it is Sir Walter Scott. The 
other fourteen are: Thomas Carlyle, his brother Dr. Carlyle, 
W. Fraser (editor of the Foreign Review), Dr. Maginn, 
Heraud (editor of Fraser’s), G. Moir (translator of ‘‘Wallen- 
stein’), Churchill (translator of Wallensteins Lager), Jerdan 
(editor of the.Literary Gazette), Professor Wilson (editor 
of Blackwood’s), Lockhart, (editor of the Quarterly), Lord 
Francis Levison-Gower (translator of Faust), and the poets 
Southey, Wordsworth and Proctor (Barry Cornwall). 


The pen that had drawn so many an immortal character 
was soon to fall from the weary hand of the author of 
“Waverley”, as bodily strength at last slipped away from the 
heroic will that had faced misfortune’s storms so bravely. 
Scott’s wish was still to see in person the great and admired 
friend who had been thus constantly and closely with him in 
spirit as an example and an inspiring influence, and he planned 
to visit Weimar as he returned from his last journey to Italy. 
But, as we already know, the news of Goethe’s death came to 
him before his intention could be carried out. Let me now 
turn to Goethe and his view of Scott. 


In spite of the fact that he travelled scarcely at all beyond - 
the borders of Germany, Goethe is the great intellectual cos- 
mopolite among the world’s men of first rank. He made two 
short visits to Switzerland, and in his later years frequently 
spent a few weeks at one or other watering-place in Bohemia, 
so conveniently near to Weimar. Even Berlin he barely made 
the acquaintance of. Only once was he on French soil, and 
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then as a sort of detached spectator of the abortive military 
campaign of 1792. In Italy alone, the land of Mignon’s dreams 
and his own, did he make a longer stay of a couple of years, 
and a shorter visit later. Yet no man that ever lived had 
wider and more intimate international contacts than he 
throughout his life. These were cultivated in an almost 
unbelievable variety, and sustained upon the basis of a thor- 
ough first-hand knowledge of the literature of England, 
France and Italy, as well as an acquaintance, much deeper 
than the amateur’s, with several others, including some Slav- 
onic and Oriental. Early school exercises of his attest the 
fluency of his Latin composition by the age of nine; and 
though it is said that he was not a profound scholar in Greek, 
yet he was familiar with it from his ninth year, and few have 
ever entered as he did into the spirit of that literature: 
Homer, especially, was a living voice to him. Hebrew, too, 
he made a serious study of while still a youth. Readers of 
his autobiography will remember how that from his tenth to 
his thirteenth year a French garrison occupied his native 
Frankfurt, and that for two of these years the chief officer 
and his staff had their quarters in Goethe’s father’s house. 
Daily association with them, and almost daily visits to the 
French theatre they established, made him a fluent speaker of 
French—an almost magic process it appeared to his parents. 
(But be it remarked in passing that some English and other 
later visitors to Goethe in Weimar were not a little relieved 
of their nervousness on being ushered into his presence to 
observe that the great man’s French accent was not quite 
beyond criticism.) Italian he had so mastered that on his 
first visit to Italy he was able, when taken for a spy, to extri- 
cate himself from an unpleasant predicament by making an 
eloquent harangue to the crowd. In all his study of languages, 
ancient as well as modern, he instinctively sought at once the 
spirit and the thought behind the symbols. Wasting no time 
on grammatical details, but making fullest use of voice and 
ear as well as eye, he plunged at once into the midst of things, 
and was revelling in the sensuous delight of Homeric and other 
verse before he could have given a strict account to himself of 
the difficulties of syntax or sense. 
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And what of his knowledge of English ?—we have here to 
ask ourselves particularly. 

When Goethe was a boy of twelve years there came to 
Frankfurt an Englishman who guaranteed to administer 
English in four weeks to all and sundry who were not quite 
impossible subjects; and Goethe’s father, ever keen on for- 
warding his children’s education, engaged the optimistic 
Britisher to try his skill upon himself along with the boy 
Wolfgang and his sister Cornelia. The result, we are told, 
was entirely satisfactory, and they kept more or less in touch 
with the teacher after the brief course was ended. And now, 
to keep up his English along with the already goodly list of 
other languages, we find Wolfgang inventing a story, in which 
six members of a family write to one another, each in his 
special language—German, Latin, English (this one was a 
Hamburg merchant), French, Italian and Yiddish.—Later on 
he found a good opportunity to practise English conversation 
with a young Englishman who came to Frankfurt for his 
education, and who, seeing much of the Goethe household, fell 
in love with Cornelia, and proposed to her. Altogether, by his 
sixteenth year, when he started for the university of Leipzig, 
he had acquired a very good working acquaintance with our 
language. Up at Leipzig, where he spent over two years, 
nominally in preparation for law, his interest in English did 
not flag. It was there that, in Dodd’s “Beauties of Shake- 
speare’’, he was first introduced to the poet who was to be the 
most potent, the perennial influence in his life. Frequent 
quotations from, and references to, not only Shakespeare, but 
Pope, Young, Richardson and other English authors in his 
Leipzig letters show that he is forging ahead. His sister Cor- 
nelia is the chief victim on whom he practises his English in 
his letters home. Let me quote a specimen or two. 

“The father as he writes in an appendix to Luptons letter 
(Lupton is probably the young Englishman who fell a victim 
to Cornelia’s charms), would see if I write as good english as 
Lupton german. I know it not, but if he should write better 
then J, that is no wunder, if I should have been as long a time 
in England as he was in Germany. I would laugh of ten 
thousand schoolmastres. Let us speak a little sister, the 
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fathe(r) may judge. Lupton is a good fellow, a marry, in- 
vetious fellow as I see it in his letter, which is wroten with 
a spirit of jest, much laudably moderated by the respect, he 
owes to his master. But one can see, that he is not yet 
acquainted, with the fair and delicate manners of our lan- 
guage. Notwithstanding he writes well. For the present 
state of the improvement of my english speaking, it goes as 
good as it can. My Born and his Tutor and I, when we are 
assembled to speak nothing then english. I learn much by 
that conversation... Many time I become a melancholical 
one. I know not whence it comes. Then I look on every man 
with a starring owl like countenance... In like a situation 
of my soul, I make english verses, that a stone would weep. 
In that moment thou shallt have of them. Think on it sister 
thou art a happy maiden, to have a brother who makes english 
ve(r)ses. I pray thee be not haugty thereof.” 


Then he inserts a poem which he has addressed to his 
friend Dr. Schlosser, who was deeply interested in English. 
This is the Dr. Schlosser who later married Cornelia. This 
poem in English is as follows: 

A Song 
over 
The Unconfidence 
towards my self. 
To Dr. Schlosser. 


Thou knowst how heappily they Freind 
Walks upon florid Ways; 

Thou knowst how heovens bounteous hand 
Leads him to golden days. 


But hah! a cruel ennemy 
Destroies all that Bless; 
In Moments of Melancholy 
Flies all my Happiness. 


Then fogs of doubt do fill my mind 
With deep obscurity; 
I search my self, and cannot find 
A spark of Worth in me. 
(Six stanzas omitted). 


Then curse I, Freind, the fated sky, 
And from th’ altar I fly; 
And to my Freinds aloud I cry, 
Be happier then I. 
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Then he concludes his letter: “Are they not beautifull sister? 
Ho yes! Senza Dubbio.” 

As we smile at this sentimental screed, we must remem- 
ber Young, Richardson and his other sources, and not forget, 
too, that it is a university freshman not yet eighteen whe 
writes it. 

And so, having made a very good start, he continues his 
English studies. Before long, “The Vicar of Wakefield” is 
lived over again in his relations with the parson’s family in 
Sesenheim. “The Deserted Village” is translated. Ossian 
is called in as the only adequate medium for the discharge of 
Werther’s explosive sentiments; Goethe and his friend Merck 
even publish an English edition of Ossian in Germany. Percy’s 
Reliques are an inspiration and a model. And Shakespeare 
is with him throughout his life: not to any of his own coun- 
trymen has Shakespeare meant so much as to Goethe. 

I need not trace here in detail the evidences of Goethe’s 
constant occupation with English; suffice it to state the mere 
fact that this interest was sustained to the end of his life, 
and that during his last ten years, particularly, it deepens into 
close friendship through letter correspondence with Scott, 
Byron, Carlyle, and direct personal relations with a host of 
other Englishmen and Americans. One of the amusing pic- 
tures that comes often to my mind is that of Goethe at a ripe 
old age listening by the hour to Henry Crabbe Robinson read- 
ing aloud to him Byron’s poems—among them the riotously 
funny “Vision of Judgment’”—with the old man’s running 
comment of ejaculations: “Toll!, gar zu grob!, himmlisch!}, 
unuebertrefflich!”, etc. ete. (“Mad!, too rough!, divine! un- 
surpassable !) : 

Enough has been said to make it clear that, from the 
time of his youth on, there was at least no language barrier 
between Goethe and an understanding of English literature 
by reading it in the original. 

In spite of the long interruption of the Napoleonic wars, 
a knowledge of Goethe’s works was spreading steadily in 
England, especially since the publication of the completed 
First Part of “Faust”, in 1808. But it was not until the final 
exit of the insane Corsican from the world’s stage after 
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Waterloo that there was free play for reciprocity in the lit- 
erary field. In the persons at least of her greatest minds, 
England was now able to see and ready to acknowledge the 
supreme place occupied by Goethe in the literature of Europe. 

Perhaps I should even note here how people have strug- 
gled with the initial difficulty of pronouncing Goethe’s name 
itself.—Napoleon, at their famous interview, addressed him 
as “Monsieur Got”. Byron, who was wrestling with the name 
of another poet, Grillparzer, says, in the dedication of his 
‘Marino Faliero” to Goethe: ‘You have been fortunate, Sir, 
not only in the writings which have illustrated your name, 
but in the name itself, as being sufficiently musical for the 
articulation of posterity. In this you have the advantage of 
some of your countrymen, whose names would perhaps be 
immortal also—if anybody could pronounce them.” 

(We are left by Byron to guess how near he could come 
to it himself. Perhaps he and Shelley had been coached into 
something like a decent approximation by their friend ‘Monk’ 
Lewis, who translated “Faust” for them.) 

Carlyle reports a bumptious cockney who spoke glibly of 
Mr. “Gutta”; but at the time when, through his translation 
of “Wilhelm Meister’, he was introducing to the British pub- 
lic some characters from rather low German society, Go-ethe 
was commonly rhymed with beneath. This latter pronuncia- 
tion was also favored in Chicago; though we are told that 
after the University renascence set in there, Goethe was 
rhymed with dirty. 

Dr. Scadding, the historian of our own city, was told by 
Mrs. Jameson that Toronto’s élite of 85 years ago knew him 
as “Gaytay”’. 

Having viewed the relations between Goethe and Scott 
from the side of the latter, I will now consider what Goethe 
thought of Scott, and how his opinions found expression. 

The earliest notice of Sir Walter by Goethe that I have 
come upon dates from the year 1821, and relates to “Kenil- 
worth.” For some five years before this Goethe had been 
following Byron’s career closely. Byron himself had early 
become an admiring disciple of Goethe, whose direct influence 
is so plainly discernible in “Manfred”, “The Deformed Trans- 
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formed’, and elsewhere, and to whom such warm tribute is 
paid in the dedication to Goethe of his three dramas ‘Marino 
Faliero” (1820), “Sardanapalus” (1821), and ‘Werner’ 
(1822). But the relation of Byron to Goethe is far from 
being that of pupil to master. Rather the reverse is true. 
Goethe came under the spell of Byron’s genius even to fascina- 
tion. To him Byron remained the greatest name in English 
literature, excepting only Shakespeare. And perhaps it may 
be said that no such literary monument, inscribed with such 
poetic epitaph, has ever been erected by one of the world’s 
greatest poets to another so great, as was erected by Goethe 
to the memory of Byron in his conception of Byron as Euphor- 
ion in the Second Part of “Faust”. And in this triangular 
relationship, Goethe—Byron—Scott, it is interesting to note 
that in the same year in which Goethe turned to a real study 
of Scott, Scott himself was accepting, as he puts it, “with 
feelings of great obligation the flattering proposal of Lord 
Byron to prefix my name to the very grand and tremendous 
drama of ‘Cain’.” 

Scott’s metrical romances that shone brightly enough as 
a new literary form in England until dimmed by the brilliance 
of Childe Harold’s expression of the European world’s ennui, 
seem not to have come at all within Goethe’s ken; nor was 
he yet sufficiently attracted by “Waverley” and the already 
long list of novels (including “Guy Mannering”, “The Anti- 
quary”’, “Rob Roy”, “Heart of Midlothian”, “Bride of Lam- 
mermoor”, “Ivanhoe”, “The Abbot’) that had been coming 
from Scott’s pen in the seven years preceding the appearance 
of “Kenilworth”. But now Scott could be no longer neglected. 
Goethe first takes in hand ‘Kenilworth’, just out; and from 
now on he keeps in touch with Scott’s productions. 

Adele Schopenhauer, a sister of the philosopher, had 
dropped in at Goethe’s house one day, and fell to criticizing 
“Kenilworth” because the author had made Queen Elizabeth 
too contemptible a person, had not indicated clearly enough 
Amy’s history, and so on. Goethe took up the cudgels for 
Scott, discussing in great detail the skilful arrangement of 
the plot, the fine handling of the subordinate as well as the 
principal characters, etc. The queen, he maintained, in order 
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to be as true to historical fact as English readers would de- 
mand, had to be portrayed as a person with the figure of a 
woman, but the head of a man;* and though he conceded that, 
as the young lady contended, her mannish features might 
have been made beautiful instead of vulgar, he went on to 
show how skilfully she had been represented as the dis- 
tinguished lady surrounded by a brilliant court. As for Amy, 
he thought Scott had given quite sufficient hints regarding her 
earlier career, as he had, at any rate, begun with the definite 
statement of her marriage, the validity of which he placed 
beyond question. In the figure of Flibbertygibbet, which de- 
lighted him, Goethe saw a successor to Puck and Caliban. 
Then he went on, taking Scott as a text, to contrast the ad- 
vantageous position of the English writer, as belonging to a 
nation rich in grand historical figures, with that of the Ger- 
man with his uninspiring, chaotic, national past—a theme to 
which Goethe returns again and again. One further psycho- 
logical point in Goethe’s view of ‘Kenilworth’ I may note, 
before leaving it. ‘Do you know?” he asks Frl. Schopenhauer, 
“why it would have been quite impossible for me to write such 
a book?” His answer is: “I could never have brought myself 
to keep the poor heroine in such a state of rejection through- 
out the story; we are interested in her entirely on account of 
her indescribable suffering, and my own nature is such that | 
that is impossible for me.” Here we have in essence the 
reason why Goethe could never be a great dramatist: the 
antagonisms of character or circumstance, that slowly but 
inevitably heap up fate, dissolved before his reconciling vision 
and never reached the pitch of tragedy. 

Down at the watering-place of Marienbad Goethe (Sept., 
1828) finds Byron and Scott the only authors talked about. 
“Scott’s magic power’, he says, “is based upon the glory of 
the United Kingdoms and the inexhaustible and varied rich- 
ness of their history, whereas in Germany the novel-writer 
can find nowhere between the Thuringian Forest and the sandy 
plains of Mecklinburg a fruitful field; so that in “Wilhelm 


*Leicester, describing Queen Elizabeth, says: “God, when He gave 
her the heart of a woman, gave her the head of a man to control her 
follies.” 
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Meister” I was obliged to choose the most wretched material 
imaginable—such as vagabond actors and miserable country 
nobility—in order to bring any movement at all into my 
picture.” 

But it was only slowly that Goethe came to an under- 
standing of Scott’s real greatness. In the early stages he is 
constantly comparing him unfavorably with Byron. He has 
read two of Scott’s novels, and so knows what he is capable 
of. To go on reading Scott would amuse him, but he couldn’t 
learn anything from him. “I have time only for the most 
excellent”, he says (Oct., 1823). He thinks Scott is degrading 
himself by writing too much, in the effort to make money. 
Most of his novels are not worth much, yet are much too good 
for his public. 

Writers of historical novels, Goethe remarks elsewhere, 
were at first not in good repute, because by giving free play 
to a misguided imagination they usually obscured the picture 
of actual historical personages which had been laboriously 
gained by the work of historians. They later reached a higher 
plane by taking the outstanding figures of the past, treating 
them strictly historically, and merely using the imaginative 
faculty to fill out a true and convincing picture, in which the 
surroundings were not invented at will, but adjusted carefully 
to the central facts of history. Scott, as Goethe added, was a 
master in this new field. 

(Lovers of Sir Walter will recall his delightful Prefatory 
Letter in “Peveril of the Peak’’, with its discussion of this 
point between Rev. Jonas Dryasdust, the antiquarian stickler 
for historical accuracy, and the author of Waverley playfully 
defending the writer of fiction). (See also the conclusion of 
“The Monastery” on the same subject). 

In an interesting oral discussion (Jan., 1825) on the sub- 
ject of borrowing from one writer by another, Goethe calls 
in both Scott and Byron to illustrate his remarks. Goethe’s 
attitude to this general question of literary borrowing—or, in 
its nastier manifestations, plagiarism—is always one of great 
liberality. ‘The world remains forever the same,” he says; 
“conditions repeat themselves; one people lives, loves and feels 
like another: why, then, should not one poet write like 
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another? The situations in life are similar; why, then, should 
the situations in their writings not be similar?’’—Byron had 
flared up on being accused by somebody of cribbing from 
“Faust” for his “Manfred”, and, in a very illogical argument, 
had said that Goethe himself wasn’t always original. Goethe 
was only amused when he was told of this; and it was on this 
occasion that he made the oft-quoted remark: “Lord Byron 
ist nur gross, wenn er dichtet: sobald er reflektiert, ist er ein 
Kind.” (Lord Byron is great only as a creative poet: as soon 
as he reflects, he is a child). Goethe’s one criterion in this 
matter is, Does the borrower make proper use of what he 
borrows?—and he goes on to say: ‘‘Walter Scott made use 
of a scene in my “fgmont ’,—a thing he had a right to do; 
and because he did it with understanding, he is to be praised 
for it. So also he has imitated the character of my Mignon in 
one of his novels; but whether with equal wisdom is another 
question. Lord Byron’s ‘Deformed Transformed” is a con- 
tinuation of Mephistopheles; and that is right. If from a 
whim for originality he had deviated from it, he would of 
necessity have made it worse. In like manner, my Mephisto- 
pheles sings a song from Shakespeare; and why should he not? 
Why should I take the trouble to invent one for myself, when 
Shakespeare’s was just the thing and expressed exactly what 
it was intended to? And if, further, the exposition of my 
‘Faust’ has some resemblance to that of Job, that again is 
quite right, and for that I am rather to be praised than found 
fault with.” | 

The song from Shakespeare here alluded to is that of 
Ophelia in her madness; Goethe very appropriately makes 
Margaret use a close imitation of it in her demented state in 
the prison scene that closes the First Part of the Faust tra- 
gedy.—The visit of Leicester to his secret wife, Countess Amy, 
at Cumnor Place, shows in the setting and in a few details 
a resemblance to Count Egmont’s visit to his Claerchen in 
Goethe’s drama, that at once strikes the reader who knows 
both.—It would take more space than I can now allow myself 
to describe the points of resemblance and of divergence be- 
tween Scott’s Fenella in ‘“Peveril of the Peak” and Goethe’s 
Mignon in “Wilhelm Meister.” Both Mignon and Fenella are 
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major characters, carefully elaborated. Scott took over from 
Goethe the fundamental conception—the girl of mysterious 
origin and pathetic history, whose tragedy lies in the restraint 
which she must place upon her feelings—and has modified 
and enlarged it to suit the purposes of his much more intricate 
plot. But to Goethe we owe the original creation. To him it 
seemed a sort of sacrilege that Scott made her counterpart in 
his story act the dual character of a supposed deaf-mute and 
a superhumanly clever spy, endowed though she is with better 
instincts which at last assert themselves. 


Lockhart’s judgement on Fenella is, I think, too harsh. 
He says: ‘“Fenella was an unfortunate conception; what is 
good in it is not original, and the rest extravagantly obscure 
and incredible.” 


Goethe, then, as we see, had no objection to anyone bor- 
rowing from him, if only he knew how to use artistically what 
he took over. It is all right to appropriate, if, in doing so 
you can, by fitting invention, raise an imperfect thing to 
perfection. But Sir Walter sinned against him in this one 
case. It grieved Goethe—and I think we must sympathize 
with the old man—to see Scott’s maltreatment of that perfect 
creation of his art, Mignon. Of this he remarks: “To go on 
making over again and expanding a once finished thing, as 
for example Walter Scott has done with my Mignon, whom, 
along with her other attributes, he makes into a deaf-mute— 
that kind of alteration I cannot praise.” 


We have already seen that Scott looked upon the letter 
he received from Goethe as something out of the ordinary. 
Goethe was delighted, as Eckermann tells us, to get Sir 
Walter’s reply. (Scott had to get a friend to read Goethe’s 
letter in the German script: Goethe, in his turn, hands Scott’s 
to Eckermann to read to him, as he found “the English hand- 
writing rather illegible !/—Goethe thought the letter contained 
too much of honour to himself, and attributed this to Scott’s 
courteous politeness. He was particularly pleased at the 
token of brotherly confidence shown in the items regarding the 
writer’s family. Goethe told Eckermann that he remembered 
Lockhart very well as a young man whose personality had left 
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a decided impression with him at his visit in Weimar some ten 
years before—One thing he was surprised to miss in Sir 
Walter’s letter—some mention of Carlyle, who had by this 
date become so much to Goethe, as we know. 

The degree of interest with which he awaited Scott’s 
promised Life of Napoleon is indicated by the page of memor- 
anda he jotted down as he began the reading of it. Here we 
have the greatest of the Germans, the man who admired 
Napoleon as the efficient, if ruthless, agent in the cleaning-up 
process in Europe, and who incurred the wrath of his country- 
men in failing to share the patriotic glow of the year 1813— 
we have this Goethe sitting down to do justice to the story 
of Napoleon’s career told in ringing words of condemnation 
by the greatest of novelists, the British Tory Scott. I wish 
IT had time to read to you these reflections of Goethe as he 
approaches this historical work of his great Scottish contem- 
porary, but I must now limit myself to a few sentences 
from it. 

“The richest, most skilful and most celebrated story- 
teller of his century undertakes to write a history of his time. 

He will be able to grasp with clearest vision the complex 
historical material. He will penetrate into its inner meaning. 
By long years of literary practice he has acquired the greatest 
possible facility in treatment and presentation. .. He sets 
himself the task of presenting the history of his time in such 
a way that he may most accurately call back again to himself 
the impressions which the events of the particular moment 
made upon him... Walter Scott was born in 1771, his child- 
hood accordingly coinciding with the actual outbreak of the 
war in North America. He was 17 or 18 years old at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution.—Who can estimate the 
impressions he received in such a way in such a period?... 
What expectations this naturally aroused in me will be easily 
inferred by anyone who calls to mind the fact that I, who am 
twenty years older than he, had in my twentieth year seen 
Paoli face to face, and in my sixtieth Napoleon... Just as 
each individual understands world-history in his own way and 
reads the times in his own sense, so also no party, no nation, 
is capable of acting in this matter entirely without prejudice, 
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but rather constantly expects and seeks out what falls in with 
its own conceptions, and flatters its passions. 

Now that we have listened contentedly to the Frenchmen, 
who have expressed themselves so variously from different 
sides regarding the Revolution, and have allowed ourselves 
to be entertained and instructed regarding it by so many 
Germans, it must be highly interesting to hear an Englishman, 
particularly one of the greatest repute. . .” 

But, though Goethe began the reading of Scott’s “Na- 
poleon” with keen expectations, as we see, he evidently did 
not in the end accept it as a great work. The Frenchman 
Soret says that Goethe later criticized. it severely as being 
inaccurate in detail and prejudiced in view, though at the 
same time granting its merits in spite of these defects. He 
looked upon it as a document, not so much for French as for 
English history, revealing the national characteristics through 
the attitude of a great writer. 

(Soret amused Goethe by quoting his uncle Dumont’s 
epigram on Scott’s ‘““Napoleon’’: 


S’il invente ]’on peut le croire, 
S’il raconte croyez qu’il ment.) 


Yet we are in no doubt as to the great interest Goethe took in 
the work. In a letter to Carlyle he discusses it at some length, 
using a figure which he repeated in nearly identical words to 
another correspondent. Scott’s ‘‘Napoleon”, he says, is “a 
well-woven net through which I am enabled to draw up again 
from the waters of Lethe the shadowy fishes of my own past 
experience.” 

But for Scott’s novels Goethe is keener than ever. For 
“The Fair Maid of Perth’, which appeared the year after the 
“Life of Napoleon”, he has praise that borders on the extrava- 
gant. Indeed, in the remaining four years of his life, his 
enthusiasm over Scott continues unabated. Presently I have 
to note how he even turned to account in his own transcendent 
production, “Faust”, a bit of material that he borrowed 
straight from Scott. 

Again I wish I could quote more fully from what Goethe 
says of “The Fair Maid of Perth’, but I must confine myself 
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to a few samples. “How it is done!” he exclaims. “That is a 
hand! For the whole a solid plot, and in detail not a stroke 
but leads to the goal... Dialogue and descriptive presenta- 
tion equally excellent! His scenes and situations resemble 
paintings by Teniers. In the arrangement of the whole they 
show the acme of art, the individual figures have a speaking 
truthfulness, and the execution extends with artistic affection 
to the minutest parts.” Goethe points to touches here and 
there that bear witness to a knowledge of human nature on 
the part of the author to whom the deepest of secrets revea! 
themselves. Everywhere, he says, we find in Scott that great 
sureness and thoroughness in the drawing that proceeds from 
his comprehensive knowledge of the world of realities, which 
he achieved through life-long study and observation and daily 
discussion of affairs of importance. He recalls the English 
critic who likens poets to human voices: some have only a 
few good notes at their command, while others have the great- 
est compass of high and low in their power. “Of this latter 
sort,” says Goethe, “is Walter Scott.” Again: “In general, 
the artistic sense in Walter Scott is very great. On this account 
we, and those like us, who have a special regard to how a thing 
is done, find a double interest and the very highest profit in 
his works.” Then he goes on to praise of “Waverley”, which 
he thinks “is to be placed alongside the best things that have 
ever been written in the world”, and to contrast the pains- 
taking work of the younger author of “Waverley” with the 
greater freedom of the practised hand in ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth.” 

At the age of 82 Goethe is going on reading Scott’s novels 
through—“Ivanhoe’”, “Rob Roy” and the rest, one after 
another. Here are some of his comments by the way: ‘‘Walter 
Scott is a great talent that has not its like, and we need not 
wonder that he produces such extraordinary effects upon the 
whole reading public. He gives me much to reflect upon, 
and I discover in him an entirely new art, which has its own 
laws.” In Scott’s novels “all is great—substance, characters, 
treatment, also the boundless care in the preliminary studies 
and the great truth of detail in the execution.” Sir Walter’s 
sklil in presenting details has, however, run away with 
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him now and then. There is an instance of this in 
“Tvanhoe”’, where Scott describes even the feet, shoes and 
stockings of a stranger who appears in the castle hall at night, 
when only the upper part of his person could be visible. 

To Eckermann, who was one day endeavouring to per- 
suade Goethe to put down on paper his opinion of Scott, the 
old man replied that Scott’s art was of so lofty a character 
that it would be difficult to formulate one’s views upon it for 
others. 

We have seen how frequently Scott drew, directly or in- 
directly, from Goethe. Now, at length, it is pleasing to note 
a slight repayment in kind. This is one of those trifles, insig- 
nificant in themselves, which the reader, either of Goethe or 
Scott, will properly pass unconsciously by, but which the 
curious digger may call attention to. The fact of the growing 
literary intimacy, during their later years, of these two men, 
the greatest of their time, is what I set out to give chapter 
and verse for this evening. Scott was mostly the receiver 
and Goethe the giver, that is not to minimize the influence of 
Seott’s work upon the general trend of Goethe’s thought since 
the time that he discovered in Scott a man and an artist of 
the first rank, about whom he had to satisfy himself. 

Goethe’s one direct borrowing is from the “Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft.” 

Auld Scotia has been the scene of other happenings just 
as strange as the hairbreadth escape of Tam o’ Shanter and 
most of his mare from the witches of Alloway Kirk—and 
vouched for by witnesses just as credible. Instance upon in- 
stance of such weird things from non-prohibition Scotland 
and other parts of the earth are recorded in these “Letters’’, 
written by Scott in the second year before his death, when 
his mental powers were already declining. But here we have 
the genuine Sir Walter, the curious student of history, main- 
taining, on the one hand, a detached judicial attitude in the 
sifting of facts from hallucinations, and, on the other, dis- 
playing that naive readiness to “justify the ways of God to 
man”, that places a certain large class of phenomena simply 
beyond the pale of lawful inquiry. This new kind of work 
from Scott’s pen naturally stirred Goethe’s curiosity intensely. 
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This field of demonology was one in which he had dug assid- 
uously himself, as readers of his autobiography need only to 
be reminded. To bring the Second Part of “Faust” to some sort 
of artistic completion was the grand task of the last months 
of his long life. Just at this juncture, when he was laboring 
over the poetical form in which he should tell, in the Fourth 
Act, of the mysterious military services rendered by Faust 
and Mephistopheles to the Emperor, in return for which 
the latter presents Faust with the title to a tract of land by 
the sea, Goethe read Scott’s “Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft.” Here he must have been amused to find Sir 
Walter telling of the case of the Berlin publisher, Nicolai, 
whose grotesque cure for obstinate hallucinations, as told 
by himself to the Berlin Academy, Goethe had held up to 
merciless ridicule in the Walpurgisnacht. Here, also, he found 
Scott explaining the phenomenon of the Wild Huntsman, and 
a hundred other bits of folklore. And—what was the lucky 
find—a few hints to help him over his difficulties in motivat- 
ing “Faust.” In the first Letter of Sir Walter’s book he read 
a lengthy quotation from an old chronicle, part of which runs 
as follows: “In the year 1686, in the months of June and July, 
many yet alive can witness that about the Crossford Boat, 
two miles beneath Lanark, especially at the Mains, on the 
water of Clyde, many people gathered together for several 
afternoons, where there were showers of bonnets, hats, guns, 
and swords, which covered the trees and the ground; com- 
panies of men in arms marching in order upon the water-side; 
companies meeting companies, going all through other, and 
then all falling to the ground and disappearing; other com- 
panies immediately appeared, marching the same way. I went 
there three afternoons together, and, as I observed there were 
two-thirds of the people that were together saw, and a third 
saw not; and, though I could see nothing, there was such a 
fright and trembling on those that did see, that was discern- 
ible to all from those that saw not. There was a gentleman 
standing next to me who spoke as too many gentlemen and 
others speak, who said, “A pack of damned witches and war- 
locks that have the second sight! the devil ha’t do I see’; and 
immediately there was a discernible change in his counten- 
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ance. With as much fear and trembling as any woman I saw 
there, he called out, “All you that do not see, say nothing; for 
I persuade you it is matter of fact, and discernible to all that 
is not stone-blind.” 

Each of us will have his own explanation of these goings- 
on by the banks of Clyde. But we all perceive at once in these 
words the original idea for the magic hosts of armed men 
conjured up by Mephistopheles in the scene Auf dem Vorbe- 
birg. The curious may pick out a few further details from 
“Faust” that have their origin in Scott’s work—such as Satan 
producing illusory fires, inquisitors burning sorcerers whole- 
sale, and the school of magic in Spain under the Moors; but 
these I must not linger over. 

It would surely have afforded Scott some simple pleasure 
to have known how he had thus unwittingly contributed even 
these trifling bits of ornamentation to the architecture of this, 
the greatest of modern literary structures, “Faust”. But this 
was not to be. Both he and Goethe had passed from the scene 
before the Second Part of the tragedy was given to the world 
to read. 

To members of this Association it is unnecessary to argue, 
but enough merely to call to mind, the extremely important 
part taken by the reviews of Scott’s day in extending the 
intellectual horizon of that generation. No one had a clearer 
perception of their efficacy than Goethe. The reviews pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, indeed, were largely instrumental in 
leading up to the close friendship between Scott and Goethe, 
and to what may be described as almost fatherly affection and 
filial devotion in the relation between Goethe and Carlyle. 
Goethe not only read regularly the Edinburgh Review, The 
Foreign Review, and The Foreign Quarterly Review, but him- 
self reviewed and made digests of their leading articles for 
German readers in his Kunst und Altertum and elsewhere. In 
some of these we find most complimentary words for Scott, 
who, though conservative in temperament, and limited in the 
range of his vision as compared with the many-sided Goethe, 
had the same grand robust sanity for the sheet-anchor of his 
character. In such reviews as were stirring the world from 
Edinburgh Goethe saw a powerful ally working, through 
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mutual understanding among the nations, to that world- 
literature which was the constant vision of his ever-aspiring, 
ever-optimistic mind. 

G. H. NEEDLER. 
University College, Toronto. 


THE. POPPY FIELD 
(By Gustav Falke) 
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It happened once, [ know not when 

Nor where; perchance ’twas all a dream. 
A dark fir wood was passed, and then 

{I saw a sunny meadow gleam. 


And on that silent meadow stood 
A. host of poppies, motionless. 
Brightly extended, many a rood, 
Their crimson carpet’s loveliness. 


And on the crimson carpet lay— 
By flower-sentries guarded well— 
A beauteous, sleepy summer day, 
Dozing beneath some pleasant spell. 


A hare came leaping. Then, in fright, 

He plunged where thickest blossoms grew, 
So close they covered him from sight 

That just one ear came peeping through. 


Nor sound nor breath. A passing bird 
Searce wakes the lazy afternoon; 

His dusky pinions pulse unheard; 
Penceilled in air, he dwindles soon. 


It happened once, I know not where; 
A dream, perhaps. ’Tis long ago, 
But still I see the poppies flare, 
One silken, soundless, ruby glow. 


—Translated from the German by Marjorie McKenzie. 
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DUST OF THE DEAD! 
-A Sonnet 


Palmyra’s haunted streets are lone and dim, 
And strewn with broken columns, where the crowd 
Surged to her shows and praised her gods aloud! 
The setting sun, athwart the desert’s rim 
Mocks at her pight—her pride was known to him 
When conquered tribes before her glory bowed, 
And her great towers reft the passing cloud— 
War’s bastions magnificent and grim! 


Persepolis, whose palaces outshone 

Pale Nature’s hues; Baalbee’s pillars tall; 
KKarnac and Luxor and the Parthenon— 

The dust of Death hath covered one and all! 
Lo, where Tyre lies, her throne and sceptre gone! 

And jealous Time hath riven Babylon’s Wall! 


JAMES B. DotuarD, Litt.D. 
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_ There is an age-old proverb that History repeats itself. 
Hence the attempts of philosophers to deduce the lessons of 
history. However, like many other proverbs, this is only half 
true. Human life is ever evolving in growing complexities, 
and when history does repeat, it is with marked variation. 
Yet whenever the repetition is more noteworthy than the 
variation, it may be useful for students and statesmen to study 
the parallels. Is this the case as between the Great Revolution 
in France and the Bolshevist Revolution in Russia? 

Bolshevist leaders themselves were answering in the 
affirmative until a year or so ago. Lenin talked frequently 
of the French Revolution, dedicated statues to Robespierre 
and Marat and was wounded by a Russian Charlotte Corday. 
Trotsky was photographed before a monstrous head of Dan- 
ton. The State Publishing House of Moscow issued biogra- 
phies of Robespierre and Marat in which parallels with 
revolutionary Russia are emphasized. 

Though very critical of Bolshevism, Prince Kropotkin 
declared that Russia was “trying to take a step in advance 
of where France stopped”, that is to press beyond political 
equality into economic equality. Yet, “unfortunately ... the 
attempt was made on the lines taken in the utterly centralist 
and Jacobinist conspiracy of Babeuf.” Kropotkin is going too 
far in comparing the world-shaking Communist experiment 
to the petty Babeuviste fiasco, but Paul Axelrod is equally 
harsh, and, though an ardent Social-Democrat, declares the 
Bolshevist revolution a “more or less successful parody on the 
original work.”’ | 

Even before the Bolsheviki attained power, the earlier 
bourgeois revolutionists harked back in phraseology to 1789. 
In May, 1917, Prince Luov’s second cabinet declared that 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity were the principles in- 
scribed on the banner under which the great Russian Revolu- 
tion had come into being.” Indeed it was ushered in to the 
thrilling notes of La Marseillaise. 
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In view of all these and numerous similar facts, it is per- 
missible for the student of modern history to attempt a ten- 
tative analysis of the resemblances and contrasts between the 
two periods. 

There are one or two evident and fundamental! contrasts. 
To begin with, France was fully ripe for her Revolution. She 
was the most advanced nation on the continent of Europe. 
Her middle classes were relatively the most numerous and 
absolutely the most cultivated. They were prepared to take 
over the ship of state from its former masters, even though 
they felt obliged for a time to put Napoleon at the helm. 

Russia, on the other hand, was the most backward country 
in Europe, and the least prepared for a transference of power 
to the industrial proletariat and the peasants. While the 
industrial working class, like the middle class, was extremely 
small and inexperienced, the peasant mass was largely illit- 
erate. 

To accentuate this difference, France moved into her 
period of revolution after long years of internal peace and 
progress, while Russia stumbled into hers in the midst of a 
devastating war which already had disorganized and impov- 
erished her. 

When both revolutions got under weigh, we observe another 
and more fundamental contrast in their essential characters. 
Between these two events there is a deep gulf fixed, and that 
is the epoch-making change known as the Industrial Revolution 
—that silent, all-compelling revolution which, having first 
transformed the life of England, crept slowly round the world, 
altering profoundly and permanently the material and social 
conditions of human existence, creating new class-antagonism 
and new political parties. After it no political upheaval could 
be a repetition of one that had preceded. 

The Bolshevist Revolution came after it. Bolshevism was 
communistic, proletarian and class-conscious, materialistic in 
philosophy, economic more than political, inspired by the doc- 
trines of Kar] Marx. The French Revolution preceded it, and 
was essentially individualistic and bourgeois, idealistic in 
philosophy, almost purely political, and saturated with the 
spirit and phrases of the Philosophes and Rousseau. 
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Because of this sharp and obvious contrast, certain writ- 
ers have denied the possibility of any comparison between 
these two supreme events. Last November (1922) Zinoviev 
declared that only the Paris Commune of 1870 could be com- 
pared to the Soviet Republic—in the sense that “the child is 
father of the man.’ 

Zinoviev is right. The Man is but the Child writ large; 
yet the two do not resemble each other in power and propor- 
tions. In these latter attributes Bolshevist Russia is com- 
parable rather to Revolutionary France than to Communist 
Paris. Accordingly, we may justly proceed with our study 
of contrasts and then of resemblances. 

The opposing attitudes of the two Revolutions with re- 
spect to Property present one striking contrast. The French 
emphasized the sacredness of private property, regarded it 
as the symbol of human individuality. The “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man” asserted property to be an inviolable and 
sacred right, and the National Assembly sought to make it 
accessible to every French citizen. When financial necessity 
prompted the nationalization of church lands and Hmigré 
domains, these properties were thrown on the market, sold 
and resold, to the ultimate advantage of a freeholding peas- 
antry which, forgiving the excesses of Jacobinism, remained 
steadfastly loyal to the Revolution and to its successor, Na- 
poleon. 

The Bolsheviki, on the contrary, began with pure com- 
munist theory: collective ownership of land and industry, and 
made concessions to individual ownership only because of 
industrial collapse or the peasant’s determination to have and 
to hold the land that was theirs or the new lands they had 
wrested from their former masters. Because Bolshevism 
cannot concede in theory what it must tolerate in practice; 
because the Soviet government will not grant the peasantry 
the title-deeds it yearns for, the Communist Republic has 
alienated forever the sympathy of the tillers of the soil. 

Obviously allied with their respective ideas of property 
was the attitude of the two Revolutions toward Patriotism, 
and here the contrast is interesting. The French made of 
patriotism a religion; their motto was “France One and In- 
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divisible”; to ancient tyranny they opposed popular sovereign- 
ty; the real patriots were the extreme Republicans; to Robes- 
pierre, for example, France and Patriotism became identified 
with the Republic and the Revolution. Only in opposition to 
the monarchies around them did the Jacobins convert their 
patriotism into republican internationalism; they talked 
“federation of Europe” and “universal republic” and “alliance 
of the peoples.” | | 

With the Communists of Moscow, the process was in- 
verted. They began with the Internationalism of Karl Marx, 
i.e. a working class internationalism or anti-nationalism, a 
proletarian cosmopolitanism which denies and ignores national 
boundaries. Yet in the long two years of civil war, in their 
successful struggle against Yudenitch, Denikin, Kolchak and 
Wrangel (supported by foreigners), there developed a certain 
Russian consciousness, and even Trotsky soon could end an 
ardent harangue with the cry “Long live invincible Russia!” 
At the same time the new patriotism working in the mind of 
younger Communists produced fervid poems beginning like 
this: 

“Russia, my country. 

Thou art that Woman clothed with the sun, 

To whom faces are turned...... 
And throughout 1922, whether at Genoa, the Hague or Geneva, 
the Bolshevist delegates have taken a frankly national 
position. 

Yet, with all these contrasts, there are certain parallels. 
The most obvious is that both Revolutions sprang from the 
failure of the old regime. The ancient monarchies had weighed 
upon their peoples with tyranny and taxes. In 1902, Professor 
Vinagradoff wrote: ‘Nobody is secure against search, arrest, 


1In December, 1922, Tchitcherin wrote: “Soviet Russia is striving 
to secure its frontiers, its coasts and its passages to its coasts, its straits, 
its commerce—so that its economic relations with all countries may be 
developed.” (International Press: Correspondence, December, 1922). 
More significant still is Joffe’s refusal to withdraw Soviet troops from 
Mongolia on the ground “that not only would this be impossible... .from 
the viewpoint of Russian interests but....”, ete. And further on, “The 
only question wherein Russia has all reason and full right to expect 
from the Chinese people that it will understand and satisfy her rightful 
interests is that of the Chinese Eastern Railway. ....” 
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imprisonment and relegation to the remote parts of the Em- 
pire. ... The government’s contempt of law is exemplified 
in every way.” And as to taxation: “For the majority of the 
Russian peasantry, the primary object in life is to earn 
enough money to pay the taxes; everything else is mere ac- 
cident.” In France there were tyranny and taxes, though less 
crushing. There was no Grand Duke Sergius to exclaim ‘“‘the 
people need the knout!”, There was nothing so crassly brutal 
as “Bloody Sunday.’ The French tyranny, though quite as 
exasperating, was milder and more intermittent. Where the 
Throne and the Altar sometimes combined to suppress the 
subversive writings of Diderot and Voltaire, the obscurantist 
Czardom of Russia actually proscribed the mild democracy of 
Green’s “Short History of the English People” and of Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth.” 

Both régimes were grossly selfish and incapable and full 
of abuses; they had long since ceased to meet the needs of 
their time. Both refused to accept efficacious reforms; they 
put the brake on the wheels of progress; they remained deaf 
or indifferent to wise warnings from all sides. Both were 
ceasing to justify their existence by their services to their 
subjects. French Royalty sank gradually into decrepitude; 
Russian Czardom crumbled under the strain of war. 

Even Louis XVI and Nicholas II themselves were 
“weighed and found wanting.” Both proclaimed their absolute 
power; their divine right; but both were weak and vacillating 
and helpless. They feebly attempted urgent reforms, then 
shrank from the consequences, yielded to the pressure of 
intriguing courtiers, and dismissed progressive ministers. 
Both had married foreign princesses who were soon accused 
of betraying the country; and both consummated the ruin of 
their dynasties in their own tragic deaths. 

In both cases serious observers thought the Revolution 
was over before it had really begun. They all rejoiced that 
it had been nearly bloodless: Arthur Young and Miliukov 
expressed similar sentiments.2 In both countries moderate 


2Miliukov, March 18, 1917: “This rapidity of realization has made 
it fortunately possible to reduce the number of victims to a figure 
unprecedentedly small in the annals of upheavals of such extent and 
importance.” 
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men were the first leaders against royal tyranny. In France, 
there were Mirabeau and ultimately the Girondins—theorists 
and oratorical patriots from Bordeaux. These latter could not 
rise to the emergency of domestic disunion and foreign in- 
vasion. They were roughly brushed aside by men of sterner 
stuff, men of desperate action, the Jacobins of the Mountain. 
These Jacobins, according to Taine, never numbered more than 
five thousand in Paris or three hundred thousand in all France. 

In like manner, Luov, Miliukov, Kerensky and their 
moderate middle-class governments proved bitterly helpless in 
the weltering chaos about them. The Czarist régime had re- 
pressed and distrusted its professional classes and held them 
aloof from the practical experience of administrative pro- 
blems. Engaged in subterranean activities, exposed to perse- 
cution, Russian Liberals had tended to become somewhat 
abnormal, to develop a peculiar revolutionary psychosis—to be 
extreme doctrinarians. They helped to pave the way for the 
downfall of Czardom; and then they proved hesitant and weak 
and divided in their effort to grapple with the situation. They 
were swept aside as abruptly by the Bolshevists as the Girond- 
ins had been by the Jacobins. The Bolshevist leaders over- 
threw practically nothing. All government had failed. They 
stepped into a political vacuum. 

The Communist party (an infinitesimally small fraction 
of Russian population, numbering, perhaps, 50,000 devoted 
members,’ with half a million associates) alone knew its own 
mind. The Communists alone had a doctrine, a faith, for 
which they were ready to live, to fight, and to die. They alone 
had cohesion and party organization. They alone in all Russia 
could at least attempt something. And they had remarkable 
leaders. 

The personnel of the leaders is somewhat alike in the two 
revolutions. They were not sans-culottes in the one case or 
proletarians in the other. Jacobin and Bolshevist chiefs were 
mainly deserters from the upper or middle classes—men who 
- had embraced the faith of a lower social stratum, and who 
strove to call the French democracy or the Russian proletariat 


’Radek puts it as low as 40,000. Other authorities suggest 150,000. 
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to power. As Robespierre belonged to the noblesse de robe, as 
St. Just was a chevalier, so is Lenin the son of a Councillor of 
State,Tchicherin, a diplomat of the old régime, Krassin, Radek, 
Zinoviev, Lunacharsky, Trotsky—business men or men of 
letters. 

Jacobin and Communist leaders alike tended in majority 
toward a puritanical severity of life, a harsh virtue, a con- 
tempt for luxury and self-indulgence, a whole-souled and 
fanatical devotion to their beloved Revolutions. 

Both groups set up a Dictatorship and a Reign of Terror. 
The Jacobin Dictatorship centred in its Committee of Public 
Safety, legal in form, and responsible to the National Con- 
vention, but in reality supreme for a period, saving the nation 
and subjugating it, hurling back the invaders over the fron- 
tiers, and crushing conspiracy, real or imaginary, at home. 

Their supremacy depended not on the National Con- 
vention but on the Jacobin Club, meeting outside in the old 
convent of Jacobin monks, a permanent party caucus of the 
extremists in the Convention, of the Men of the Mountain, 
with branches known as Popular Societies, all through France, 
guided and stimulated from the central Club at the capital. 

The Jacobins both preached and practised intense cen- 
tralization; they ruled the provinces from Paris, thus guiding 
the members of the body politic from its head; they terrorized 
advocates of local liberty, and outlawed the Girondins. 

The Bolshevist Dictatorship arose likewise from force of 
circumstances but in direct contradiction to normal Commun- 
ist theory, which provides for extreme decentralization, local 
autonomy and loose federations of free regions and free com- 
munes. The Soviet System of Government, unlike the Jacob- 
in, is primarily on an economic and professional basis rather 
than a political. It begins with the local elective soviet or 
council of workmen and peasants, continues by indirect 
election of delegates to the regional or provincial council, and 
culminates in the All Russian Congress of Soviets meeting 
twice a year at Moscow. The Congress delegates its power 
to an Executive Committee which in turn concentrates it in 
the Council of People’s Commissars, of which Lenin is presi- 
dent. This Council obviously is very far removed from 
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popular control or choice. In operation it resembles the 
French Committee of Public Safety. 

Side by side with the soviet system, functions the organ- 
ization of the Communist Party (recalling the Jacobin Club 
and the Sociétés populaires) stimulating and controlling the 
various councils, often down to the village soviets, and keeping 
the whole system largely under Communist domination. The 
so-called Dictatorship of the Proletariat has been for five years 
the dictatorship of the party. Democracy—economic as well 
as political—had been its ultimate ideal; but from the Novem- 
ber Revolution of 1917 to the Congress of December, 1922, the 
Bolshevist régime was not and did not pretend to be demo- 
cratic. The Franchise was a mere party weapon. Even the 
individualistic French Revolution disfranchised the “Aristo- 
erats” in rather sweeping fashion, whether they were Emigrés 
who had fled the country or merely suspects at home. Much 
more did the communist revolution in Russia disfranchise men 
by classes: the clergy, Czarist officers, employers—all the 
classes which Bolshevist theory classed as non-producers, as 
uneconomical. 

Labour was another sphere in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment was able to master the town-dwellers. By nationalizing 
the great industries it turned the employees into Soviet civil 
servants. It frowned on the trades-unions, it repressed strikes 
as a crime against the workers’ republic. It proclaimed the 
salutary principle that every citizen must labor or starve. Its 
motto was “From each according to his ability; to each ac- 
cording to his needs.” Its aim was the abolition of unem- 
ployment and poverty and individual wealth, and the ultimate 
attainment of economic liberty and equality. In fact, it began 
with equal pay for all, and with an elective committee in 
charge of each factory. Both of these plans proved unwork- 
able. Lenin soon made a concession to the “weakness of 
human nature, corrupted by human history,” and offered 
higher wages to the skilled workers and the technicians. ‘The 
forward movement’, he avowed, “will be slower than I had 
supposed at first, but more steady.” Then the elective com- 
mittees or collegia were suppressed in favor of one-man man- 
agement. Even Trotsky came to declare: ‘‘No collegium of 
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persons who do not know the job is capable of superseding 
one man who does know the job.” “A collegium of invalids 
cannot take the place of a doctor.” 

In spite of these wise deviations from dogma, economic 
disorganization grew apace. “Production,” cried Lenin, “has 
fallen almost to a catastrophe!” “Learn to work! that is the 
problem that the power of the soviets must set forth in all its 
grandeur before the people.” In December, 1920, he exclaimed 
to the Highth Congress of Soviets that Russia’s hopes lay now 
in electric energy. “Communism is soviet power plus the 
electrification of the whole country.” And grandiose schemes 
were elaborated for the sudden and wholesale inauguration of 
the Electric Era. 

It was a last desperate hope, and it failed. The reckless 
mobilization of 1914 had begun the economic ruin of Russia. 
During three years of warfare, agriculture had waned and 
transportation had stagnated. During 1917 the cost of living 
increased five-fold. Against the Bolsheviks in power, the 
friends of capitalism went on strike or practised sabotage or 
fled the country or were killed. Just when Russia was almost 
destitute of skilled managers and technicians, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, avows Lenin, plunged into a precipitate nationaliza- 
tion which would have required a multiplication of experts in 
order to succeed. Then came the civil wars, when contending 
armies ravaged the country and destroyed railways and 
bridges, and pillaged the peasants. The latter meanwhile 
ceased to produce except for themselves.* The country became 
isolated from the towns. The foreign blockade contributed to 
the general misery by preventing the importation of medical 
supplies and creative machinery. The Polish War did not 
mend matters. Confusion became daily worse confounded. 
There was a drought in 1920. That was the finishing touch in 


4Eiven in the French Revolution the peasants sometimes showed this 
tendency. For example, we find an appeal from the Revolutionary Army 
to the peasantry, issued at Metz in 1794, which ends with the following 
threat: “L’armée révolutionnaire va parcourir tous les villages; et les 
monstres égoistes (ie., peasants who withhold their grain from the 
townsfolk) seront traités par elle comme des monstres plus funestes a. 
la Patrie que les Autrichiens et les Prussiens.” (Annales Révolution- 
naires, Septembre, 1922.) 
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the preparation of this tragic stage for the entrance of Famine 
who now played a ghastly and decisive role. To drive him off, 
the Soviet stick was pathetically powerless. Lenin’s appeal 
to the electrical god was a confession that all else had failed. 

After that there remained only the “New Economic 
Policy” (N.E.P.), the policy of concessions to the capitalists 
of the world. But the risks were too great and the response 
was small. Then came the great drougnt of 1921. A final call 
for help to the workers of the world, and the Horror settled 
down upon the people. It is lifting slowly now as we enter 
upon 1923; but it has wrought miseries indescribable.® 

But not only had the Bolshevists nationalized the indus- 
tries. They had first tried in vain to nationalize or communize 
the land; the peasants had seized it, and they held it. Accord- 
ingly the Soviet Government tried to appropriate for the state 
their surplus produce, promised them machinery and manu- 
factured goods in return. This promise could not be kept. In 
consequence the peasants refused to deliver their grain. 
Wholesale requisitions followed. The Soviets endeavoured to 
collect and distribute all food supplies. It was a crime to deal 
outside the official markets; but here the law was honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. 

Money, paper-money, poured from the official press until 
the rouble sank toward zero. Ration cards in three or four 
categories strove to divide the food supplies according to 
Soviet principles. 

All these things, so wholesale in Bolshevik Russia, have 
but few and faint prototypes in Revolutionary France. Here 
the paper-money, the Assignats, soon fell to 1/300 of their 
face value. The peasants refused them, saying: “We would 
take them if our horses would eat them.” So sometimes, in 


5Here let me say in parenthesis that the hideous famine which has 
been torturing and devouring the population of Russia, is not only a 
physical evil; if it be not heartless to say so, it is an intellectual 
misfortune as well. It will seem to obscure the issue more or less. Mil- 
lions of men the world over will earnestly maintain that the Drought 
(the unkindness of Nature) together with foreign blockade and inter- 
vention (the unkindness of Man) has vitiated the greatest social ex- 
periment of the ages. We can never say: “It had a fair chance and it 
failed,” even though we may be sure it must have failed in any case. 
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spite of their principles, the Jacobins requisitioned on a large 
scale. The ration cards and the bread line were seen in 
Jacobin Paris. The Convention and even the individual com- 
munes tried to fix maximum prices; but their sudden and 
unscientific action closed the factories. The Commune of 
Paris alone spoke communistically: “If the manufacturers 
abandon their workshops the Republic must take possession of 
the workshops and of the raw material.” But this decree 
remained academic. The dictator of the Republic was Robes- 
pierre. When his, enemies in the Convention accused him of 
being a Communist, he scornfully retorted: ‘Souls of mud! 
I would not touch your treasures!” The only true Communists 
were Babeuf and his Société des Egaux three years later. They 
were pre-Bolsheviks, but the bourgeois Directory made short 
work of them. 

The two Dictatorships affected not only economics and 
politics, but also religion, the family and education. Early in 
both Revolutions, for financial reasons, Church lands were 
nationalized and Church treasures confiscated. When the 
clergy became hostile, persecution began. In France, the 
Civil Constitution divided the priesthood into the réfractavre 
majority and the constitutionnel minority. Robespierre set up 
the worship of the Supreme Being, and the radical Hébertistes 
adored a beautiful Goddess of Reason in Notre Dame. Finally, 
in 1795, the Convention separated Church and State and began 
the restoration of freedom of worship, although Catholicism 
had to face official unfriendliness once again under the 
Directory. 

In the early days of the Bolshevist revolution, the attitude 
of the government was clearly indicated by the motto in- 
scribed over the entrance to the Kremlin: ‘Religion is the 
opium of the people.” After a period of strife, there came, in 
Russia also, the separation of Church and State, with a large 
measure of religious liberty. Lately, there has been a revival 
of anti-Christian activity. Last Christmas thousands of 
students burned in effigy the gods of the world’s great re- 
ligions. In April, the government itself took forceful action 
against unyielding members of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
while at present (May 10, 1923) the Greek Orthodox Church 
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is split into parties somewhat resembling the French réfract- 
aires and Constitutionnels. 

I have said that in theory the Russian children were to 
be wards of the state. The theory has been chiefly applied in 
connection with Education. Revolutionary France was able 
to found a national system of schools, primary, secondary and 
superior. ‘Next to bread,” declared the philosopher Con- 
dorcet, “the most urgent need of the people is education.” 
Besides schools, they founded National museums of painting 
and sculpture in the royal palaces of the Louvre, Versailles 
and the Luxembourg. They were bringing Art home to the 
people. David, the great painter, presided over their repub- 
lican pageantry and festivals. The Theatre was an instrument 
of political education and republican propaganda. The classic 
plays were purged of their royalist atmosphere; kings and 
nobles all became “tyrants”; the new plays espoused the senti- 
ments of Rousseau. One melodrama represented the English 
House of Commons in session when the news arrives of the fall 
of the Bastille; King George III goes raving while Fox dons 
the bonnet-rouge and declares for the Revolution. Truly a 
convincing play. 

The poetry of the Revolution is slight in range, but it com- 
prises the verses of the Chéniers and the immortal songs: La 
Marseillaise, Le Chant des Girondins, Le Chant du Départ. On 
the whole the cultural achievements of the French Revolution 
were very great. This was possible because, in spite of dis- 
tress, there was neither real famine nor economic débacle. 

Alas! how different in Russia! Like their predecessors 
in Paris, the Bolsheviki have sought to bring art to the people 
by founding superb museums of paintings in beautiful build- 
ings. They have used the theatre both for the aesthetic devel- 
opment of the masses and for their saturation with revolu- 
tionary thought and feeling.® They have had their Communist 
pageants showing forth the rise of civilization from the Paleo- 
lithic Age to the Zenith of Bolshevism. They have covered 
the city walls with pictorial propaganda. Educational trains 


®6At times attendance on the theatre has been not only free but 
obligatory, and woe betide the lukewarm citizen who refused the official 
invitation! The morrow saw him reduced to the fourth category of the 
ration list! 
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have circulated wherever the tracks remained and locomotives 
would run. There have been short courses and night courses. 

Then, too, there is the poetry of the new school. Unlike 
the French, it is subjective and allegorical. The new poets 
“profess the religion of revolution, the religion of action, of 
spiritual dynamics, of the quickened heart-beat.” Cries 
Alexander Block: 


“For the bourgeois woe and sorrow, 
We shall start a world-wide fire, 
And with blood that fire we'll blend. 
Lord. thy blessing on us send!” 


His religion is a fusion of all religions proletarianized. The 
Bolshevist poets generally took Russia to be the Mother of the 
World, the predestined guide and saviour of the peoples, who 
was to free Europe from falsehood and the old materialism. 
When they realized that Europe hated their Revolution and 
would none of their sacrifice, their despair was tragic. Before 
turning back to their ancestral Asia, they cry to Europe: “You 
are millions. We are the unnumbered sons of darkness. Have 
your way. Fight us. Yes, we are Scythians. Yes, we are 


Asiatics.”. Our eyes are oblique and greedy.... Yours have 
been the centuries. Ours is this single moment... Come 
back to us! Come to our arms while there is time, and let us 
be brothers! ... But if you do not come, then... we will 


turn away from Europe and let you see our Asiatic visage... 
We shall not lift a hand when the brutal barbarians of the 
Kast rifle your corpses, when your cities are in ashes, when 
the nomad stables his horses in your cathedrals.” 

All this is a far cry indeed from the economic determin- 
ism of Karl Marx; but it is not so far from Moscow’s message 
last November to the Entente at Lausanne, in which Russia’s 
role as the natural protector of Asiatic nationalities is clearly 
proclaimed. So much for Bolshevist poetry! But the supreme 
educational effort of Bolshevist Russia was made in the 
schools. 

Here, in spite of the lack of all material accessories, in 
spite of sabotage and shortage of teachers, the Bolsheviki, led 


7This voices the sentiment of the “Eurasian School” of Communist 
political thought. i 
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by Lunacharsky, have striven zealously to educate and com- 
munize the rising generation, in boarding-schools, in summer 
colonies and in day schools. Lord Emmott’s Committee ad- 
mired the “enthusiasm and sincerity” of the Soviet govern- 
ment in this regard. “Young children”, it says, “are treated 
with the utmost humanity, and the best provision possible in 
existing circumstances is made for their comfort.” Unfor- 
tunately, poverty and cold and hunger have done much to kill 
enthusiasm of teachers and pupils alike. And the whole im- 
posing structure of Communist education has been threatening 
to sink in ruins through the general hunger and distress.*® 

For the political education of the people, both Robespierre 
and Lenin, while in opposition, had advocated the liberty of 
the press; but both in power suppressed opposing journals. 
Similarly each had demanded the abolition of the death pen- 
alty, while each as dictator used it as a means of governing.’ 
When this means became for a time supreme, the period was 
called the Reign of Terror. The Terror was imposed and 
endured because of civil war and foreign invasion. The 
Jacobin Reign of Terror was a political method of government. 
The ponderous tumbrils rumbling daily through the streets 
with a handful of conspirators, real or alleged, to be sacrificed 
to the “Holy Guillotine” in sight of all, powerfully affected the 
public mind, repressed any tendency to complain or rebel, 
and enabled the dread Committee to hurl its armies victorious- 
ly against all invaders. Cried Marat: ‘“‘It is by violence that 
Liberty must be established!” And St. Just declared: “That 
which constitutes a Republic is the destruction of everything 


8Last November Lunacharsky confessed that the state found itself 
obliged to relinquish its schools to local authorities, with uncertain re- 
sults. Radek uttered these comfortless words to the educational work- 
ers: “Your condition is a hard one. You have to work with bad text- 
books amidst hunger and ruin.” “For years you will have to work with 
hungry and therefore discontented teachers.” “When we have fed our 
people....then the first place shall be given to our national education.” 
“For the next thirty years our cultural labors will consist in teaching 
the worker and the mujik to read and to write....” (Russian Informa- 
tion and Review, Russian Trade Delegation, London, December 16, 1922.) 

®In 1910, at the Socialist Congress at Copenhagen, Lenin and other 
leaders signed a manifesto against the death penalty. 
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that is opposed to it.” Following this maxim, the terrible 
Revolutionary Tribunal with Fouquier-Tinville as presiding 
magistrate, joyfully “took the tops off” the aristocratic cab- 
bages with a mere mockery of a trial. 


Likewise, in Russia, the handmaiden of the Bolshevik 
Terror was the Extraordinary Commission, the ‘“Cheka’, over 
which Latsis presided. The Terror was not set up until the 
sabotage practised by hostile technicians, the invasions threat- 
ening from White Armies, the conspiracies encouraged by 
foreign influence, made the Terror inevitable as an accessory 
of government. It died down with the failure of the reaction- 
ary generals, started up again with the Polish invasion, and 
seems to have reappeared once more in the trial of the Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries. At its worst, it was as class-conscious as 
the Communist Party. The instructions of Latsis, November 
1, 1918, read thus: “We are no longer waging war against 
separate individuals; we are exterminating the bourgeoisie as 
aclass... The first question that should be putis: “To what 
class does he belong? of what extraction, education, profession 
is he?’ These questions should decide the fate of the accused. 
Herein lies the meaning and essence of the Red Terror.” 


Frightful though they were, politically and morally, the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Extraordinary Commission 
must not, if we consider their purely physical results to the 
nations concerned, loom too large in our view of the two 
Revolutions, the blood they shed was as a drop in the ocean 
of blood that was spilled in the wars, civil and foreign, raging 
around them. In the city of Paris, the “Great Terror” lasted 
eight months. Its victims numbered 2541—scarcely the price 
of « first class ¢kirmish. In the provinces j30ome fiens of' 
thousands were executed. The Russian Terror counted 9,000 
official victims up to December, 1920. Suppose it were 90,000. 
What is this in ultimate loss to the race, compared with the 
millions who perished through the World War, and civil war 
and privation; or to the other millions who have died of 
famine while the great nations looked,on? The Terrors were 
dreadful as Symbols, but their physical effect was slight. 
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Armies. 

While these two Terrors were destroying the internal 
adversaries of the new order, the Revolutionary armies were 
hurled against the enemies from without. 

In France the elective plan was the only possible solution 
of the problem of handling huge masses of untrained men 
suddenly rising to defend their country. Universal service 
and universal suffrage were twin ideals of the new era. The 
Russians seem to have imitated the French on principle rather 
than from necessity. Both the Jacobin and the Red armies 
were at first composed of zealous volunteers with elective 
officers. The plan worked well in the early exaltation of com- 
bative enthusiasm and certain elected officers in France became 
later marshals of the Napoleonic armies. But soon volun- 
teering proved inadequate; it gave way to national conscrip- 
tion; and republican armies totalling three-quarters of a mil- 
lion, and Red Armies totalling twice as many,were manoeuvred 
by Carnot, “Organizer of Victory’, and by Trotsky, also vic- 
torious against insurrectionary or invading forces. The 
French invented the system of “amalgamation” for the 
assimilation of raw recruits, and the Bolsheviki followed their 
example. However, the elective experiment soon proved in- 
adequate for discipline, and gave way to the old method of 
appointment. In like manner the early jury system soon gave 
place to the regular courts-martial, and in military justice the 
new generals recovered the power of the old. ‘Discipline’, 
declared Robespierre, “is the soul of armies; discipline makes 
up for lack of numbers; but numbers cannot make up for lack 
of discipline.’ And Lenin, too, demanded discipline in 
factories and army alike: “These thousands of wills must 
submit ot the will of a single man.’° The generals too were 
disciplined, and Jacobin and Communist control over the 
armies was further ensured by the Commissaires and the 
Commissars, who made the leaders feel that the wages of 
defeat was death. 

Meanwhile the foreign menace consolidated the power of 
the revolutionary governments. Popular resentment at 


10The Bolshevists abolished election in practice April 23, 1918, and 
in principle by a decree of 1921 concerning the New Army. 
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foreign interference made both France and Russia submit to 
dictatorship and Terror because these alone appeared effective 
in repelling invasion. Lord Emmott’s Committee and Prince 
Kropotkin both deplored the effect of the Entente’s encourage- 
ment of Yudenitch and Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel. It 
rallied hundreds of former Czarist officers to the Red stand- 
ards, and turned thousands of Russian Intellectuals against 
France and Britain. 

Just as continual war developed in France an incompur- 
able general staff and an invincible army, which in the hands 
of Napoleon became a scourge to her foes, so was Allied and 
reactionary pressure helping to militarize Russia and to build 
up there a vast Red military machine which, with or without 
a Napoleon, might have brought fresh miseries on Europe. 

Yet the parallel must not be trusted too fully. The 
French armies had revolutionized the art and science of war- 
fare; backed by the most advanced and united nation in 
Europe, they vanquished the “Tyrants”, “liberated” the peo- 
ples, and reimbursed themselves and the Revolution with the 
treasures of God and of Man which had been accumulating 
through the ages in shrines and palaces. The Bolsheviki, on . 
the contrary, have changed little in modern warfare except the 
color of the flag and the nature of the soldiers’ oath; their 
country is backward in education and industry; they are ill- 
equipped for foreign excursions; even their famous “New 
Model” appears armed chiefly with the débris of vanquished 
opponents; they cannot reach out for the alien treasure which 
might have saved their republic from bankruptcy and pay the 
expenses of their revolution; and, in any event, in our day 
such alien wealth would speedily take unto itself wings and 
fly before the invader, even supposing that most of it had not 
been already consumed in the most terrific struggle of all time. 
Nevertheless, the mere mobilization of Russia for a westward 
rush would plunge Europe into more hopeless chaos. Happily 
these considerations, reinforced by the obvious futility of in- 
tervention, at length induced the governments of the Entente 
to desist from further official hostility; the blockade lapsed, 
and Russia was now theoretically free to buy foreign medica- 
ments and “fundamental” machinery. Unfortunately, by this 
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time she had little left to offer in exchange, and her meetings 
with the capitalist nations at Genoa, the Hague and Geneva 
have resulted in nothing more tangible than the implicit recog- 
nition of her Soviet government, although the propagandist 
value of these diplomatic encounters was doubtless consider- 
able. 

This was a value by no means to be despised. It was an 
integral part of a vast system. While Red Russia and Revolu- 
tionary France were driving off their assailants, or carrying 
liberty over the borders at the point of the bayonet, their 
“armed missionaries” (as Robespierre called them) were 
being sedulously supported by missionaries of another brand. 

Both these Revolutions were propagandist, because both 
partook of the nature of a religion. They were universal in 
their thoughts and aims. The one offered liberty and equality, 
civil and political, to all men. The other proclaimed the 
economic emancipation of the proletariat. Both used propa- 
ganda indefatigably. The French Revolution propagated Re- 
publican ideas among the neighbouring nations, and, by open 
proclamations and secret emissaries, encouraged democratic 
minorities to rouse revolt against the “Tyrants.” By propa- 
ganda, as well as by arms, they encircled France with allied 
and dependent republics. Their agents reached even far-off 
India and Canada... Yet Propaganda was then in its infancy. 

To-day Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik propaganda encircle 
the earth. The Industrial Revolution with its inventions, its 
steam-presses, its rapid communications, its cables and wire- 
less, has transformed Propaganda from an art to an industry 
—an industry subsidized with much gold. On their side, the 
Bolshevists have not only carried on effective propaganda 
throughout the industrialized regions of the world but they 
have permeated with their influence and emissaries the Near 
East and central Asia. According to Stalin, president of East- 
ern Section of the Third International, “Turkey, the citadel of 
the Mahommedan world, represents the most real threat to the 
power of Europe in general and to the Entente in particular.” 
The fundamental object of the Third International, allied with 
the Soviet Government, is “the creation of a powerful united 
Moslem movement which would deal the final blow against the 
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power of capital and destroy the colonial system upon which 
the power of Western European capital rests.” This pro- 
nouncement, made in the summer of 1921, throws light upon 
Russia’s support of the Angora government at Lausanne. 


While much of the Bolshevik propaganda has been skilful, 
yet its success has been ephemeral and local. It has triumphed 
only where conditions were chaotic and governments were 
helpless. One feature of Russian foreign policy which proved 
very poor propaganda in capitalist and peasant countries was 
the repudiation of the debts of the Czarist régime. When the 
Soviet government found itself obliged to appeal for foreign 
loans, it announced its readiness to recognize these debts while 
maintaining the essential justice of its earlier repudiation. 


The counter-propaganda carried on against both revolu- 
tions was sometimes spontaneous and vehement, and some- 
times highly organized and businesslike. The E’migrés repre- 
sented the former type, foreign governments, the latter. In 
each case the emigrant notables persuaded foreign statesmen 
that the real French or Russian people would welcome and 
support armies of intervention. In each case these armies 
found their welcome most disappointing. 


Meanwhile Pitt and his friends subsidized the enemies of 
the French Revolution as generously and as cleverly as certain 
contemporary governments have subsidized the opponents of 
the Bolshevist Republic. 


In both cases the foreign pulpit,* platform and press were 
for the most part anti-revolutionary. Anti-Jacobin and anti- 
Bolshevist societies flourished.” 


In England a group of clever men, including Canning and 
Pitt, invoked the aid of the Muse against the French Republic- 
ans. Here are a few characteristic verses: 


11See, for example, the protests of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Cardinal and York, Bourne, General Booth and Rabbi Hertz, of April 
13, 1923; and Cardinal Mercier’s call for an anti-Soviet Crusade. April 
18. 

12At an anti-Jacobin masked ball in London, Charlotte Corday pur- 
sued Robespierre vindictively with drawn dagger. 
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“Tet France in savage accents sing 
Her bloody Revolution; 
We prize our country, love our king, 
Adore our constitution.” 


An “Ode to Jacobinism” begins: 


“Daughter of Hell, insatiate power, 
Destroyer of the human race, 
Whose iron scourge and madd’ning hour 
Exalt the bad, the good debase.” 


French internationalism is thus chastised: 


“But French Philanthropy—whose boundless mind 
Glows with the general laws of all mankind; 
Philanthropy—beneath whose baneful sway 
Each patriot passion sinks. and dies away.” 


Individuals are attacked in scores of lines: 


“You have heard of Rewbell, 
And of Barras, his brother Director; 
Of the canting Lepaux 
And that scoundrel Moreau 
Who betrayed his old friend and protector.” 
The ridicule of liberal journals and radical writers proceeds 
merrily: 
“Courriers and Stars, Sedition’s evening host, 
Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post!’ 
“And ye five other wandering bards, that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 
Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb and Co., 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux!” 

Readers of our contemporary press will have no difficulty 
in recalling spiritual parallels for each of these quotations, 
even though the anti-Communist writers have usually confined 
themselves to prose, poetic or other." And just as some of 
the “wandering bards”, doomed to disillusionment, later tuned 
their “mystic harps” to doleful ‘‘“Recantations’’, so to-day have 
many of Bolshevist Russia’s early friends, and especially her 
socialist friends, long since turned their back upon her. 

In conclusion, let us attempt briefly to sum up the results 
of our study. 

18As, for example, in Mr. Samuel Gompers’ defiance of April 18, 
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JACOBINISM AND BOLSHEVISM 


In France, at the Restoration, the political pendulum 
swung back about half way; the fundamental reforms were 
never undone; feudalism ‘had disappeared forever; modern 
institutions remained. Yet, the French Revolution, even to- 
day, divides opinion. Much of it was wiped away as bubbles 
and froth. Much more of it slowly settled down within a cen- 
tury into the political life and practice of civilized nations. 
Ultra-conservatives still quarrel with it. All others regard 
it as a great though very painful stride forward in civil and 
political evolution. 

Of the Russian Revolution it is too early to speak with 
confidence and it is harder to be fair. What was revolutionary 
and ideal in 1789 is commonplace and real to us now; while 
the Bolshevist ideal is distant from all of us and abhorrent to 
many. 

The task of the latter was indefinitely harder than that of 
the former, because Bolshevism was economic and social in 
intent, and so disturbed more rudely the daily life of men. It 
professed Marxism, but it outran Marx. The Communist 
party sought by will power and violence to impose upon the 
country, industrially the most backward, the system which 
’ Marx had predicted for the country the most completely in- 
dustrialized. The Bolshevist cowp d'état, then, was not the 
Social Revolution of Marx. Rather was it a dilemma. Had 
Russia not been in chaos, it could not have occurred. Since 
Russia was in chaos, it could not succeed. Where the liberals 
had failed to establish political democracy, how could the 
Bolshevists achieve at a stroke political, economic and social 
democracy all in one, even without drought or famine? 

Amidst unthinkable human misery, the pendulum has 
been swinging hesitatingly back. Of Communism proper, 
little will remain. Capitalism will again overshadow it. Of 
the Soviet System much may remain. In any case political 
democracy will soon reappear. It will be a frecholding peasant 
democracy. The pendulum will probably rest at some com- 
promise midway betwixt the old tyranny of Czardom and the 
inverted tyranny of Bolshevism. 

To repair the ruins now will be harder than then. The 
earth to-day is more densely populated, and its peoples are 
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more profoundly shaken. Though our industry and science 
be in themselves more potent, yet there are no undeveloped 
Americas whose boundless riches they may bring to cure 
Europe’s impoverishment. The Americans are claiming yearly 
a larger proportion of their own natural products. What 
Europe has destroyed in five years of mad military carnival, 
she must now rebuild in decades of careful, painful toil. 

But whether of To-day or of Yesterday, revolutions are 
terribly destructive. They become inevitable and necessary 
to human progress only when the existing social or political 
systems refuse to evolve and improve in harmony with the 
changing conditions and needs of the time. 

I do not recall any successful revolution against any good 
government. Inefficiency, obduracy, sloth, repressiveness and 
selfishness were prime causes in the final failure of French 
royalty and Russian Czardom. No system is in peril which 
is justifying its existence by its services to mankind. 
University of British Columbia. 


MACK EASTMAN. 
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THOMAS SECCOMBE 


We hear of the death of Thomas Seccombe with mingled 
feelings of sorrow that his folk and friends are thereby so 
much the poorer, and of relief that he has been spared the 
worst and most distr eine features of the malady which had 
overtaken him. 

Thomas Seccombe was a worker stricken on the field and 
stricken by an occupational disease. He was in his palmy 
days an indefatigable worker toiling long into the night and 
on into the small hours. His special field of work made 
enormous demands on time, time for research, for assimila- 
tion, for reproduction. His writing bore the marks of the 
ease of a master, but it was an ease only acquired by a 
long process of study and judgement. He was a born Encyclo- 
paedist, that is to say that first equipped with’ a competent 
scholarship, he could enter into his subject with intelligent 
interest, and then, exercising his admirable gift of expression, 
he could set it out to his readers with clarity and compre- 
hensibility. 

He had a perfect enthusiasm for English literature. All 
the characters of the great novels walked down the street with 
him, and when for a moment they entered into the corporeal 
fame of passers-by, Stiggins or Colonel or Major Newcome 
he marked them down. 

His major work was with the dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, and is to be found scattered through its pages. If his 
writings are collected and selected they will then assume a 
bulk which will give him his proper place in English letters. 
As it is, he seems to be the author of two text books, a history 
of literature—called McNicol & Seccombe, whereas it should 
be Seccombe and McNicol—of numerous essays and intro- 
ductions. 

In these latter he excelled. Sometimes, as_ with 
Montaigne, he adopted the Macaulay method and enlightened 
his subject, making his author easier for a layman to compre- 
hend. Sometimes, as with Prescott, he gave a review on 
methods of writing history: he had a great command of terms 
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of classification which he used with felicity. Again he would 
compile a bibliography of a highly abstruse subject and put 
in a small space material which was not hitherto obtainable. 

He had laid down the pen before he came to us. The war 
unshipped him from his post at Sandhurst. He went to Oxford 
and was doing tutoring work, writing at the same time. 
He had the seeds of weakness in him, his heart having 
been affected by rheumatic fever. He broke down in the 
Bodleian Library and in reality it was, hic victor cexstus 
artemque repono. He hoped to make a full recovery. He was 
optimistic to the end. But certain threads would no longer 
couple up. An old cricketer knows when his day is done, when 
he can no longer time the yorker, or get down to a hot one in 
the slips. He sits in the pavilion and criticises or appreciates 
younger men. It is hard for an intellectual to be cut short in 
that way. It was hard for Thomas Seccombe to feel himself 
cut short by these strange limitations. But he faced it bravely, 
as he faced other music with equal courage; but it told on him. 

He was full of activity still. He made numerous friends. 
He assumed your friendship and secured it. He had an enor- 
mous asset in Mrs. Seccombe; one often thought what a zest 
life must have had for all who had the entrée of that family in 
the palmy days. He was eminently clubby. The writer and 
he held a club meeting on Wednesdays over the tea and toast 
of a local Chinese. I think the said Hum realised he was 
entertaining a mandarin. Afterwards he cursed his way 
home against the biting blast, and besought you at his door 
to come in and go on, whether it was Hardy, whether it was 
Trollope, whether it was local gossip. 

Perhaps it is better he is gone. I know not what happy 
hunting ground is reserved for him, but his life surely was 
blameless, for he could have had no enemies, and he leaves 
children who in every way perpetuate his worth. 


Requiescat in pace. 
W.M. C. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Canada. 


There have been few outstanding events in Canadian 
affairs the last quarter with the exception of a certain compli- 
cation arising over the great Fish question. It must not be 
forgotten that the benevolent intention of the Halibut Treaty 
between the United States and Canada is to promote the growth 
of that ample denizen of the deep so that he may reach our 
tables in still larger steaks and so that the bland Celestial mav 
not have to substitute 45 cents for 40 cents in the menu 
against his name. All this the Prime Minister was care- 
ful to point out in a long speech on the purpose of 
the treaty, but the Opposition declined to be drawn off their 
scent by this red herring. They persisted in maintaining 
their point of view that there was unnecessary discourtesy in 
the manner in which Canada had asserted her rights in the 
matter by declaring that there was no necessity for the signa- 
ture of Sir Auckland Geddes on the treaty. There is, of course, 
no question that it was a blow in the eye for the Great Auk 
and he has since gone to England to consult an oculist for eye 
trouble. There is also matter for ironic comment that the new 
position which Canada secured under Borden’s Coalition Gov- 
ernment by her services during the war is being exploited by 
Messrs. King and Lapointe, neither of whom were very closely 
identified with that effort. The Globe gives a perhaps rather 
reluctant support to the Government view—Mr. Fielding ab- 
stained from the debate, but The Montreal Star has come out 
with a rather triumphant “I told you so” on the strength of 
the motion from the Senate at Washington to apply the Treaty 
to all British nationals. The Prime Minister’s explanation of 
this point is that no British fishers could enter into the hali- 
but fishing in the Pacific without using Canadian or United 
States ports, when they would come under the terms of the 
treaty. The comment of “Truth” on this is that the time has 
not yet come when Canada can make treaties for Britain. The 
whole matter, of course, brings up the wider and more com- 
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plicated question of what the British Empire means, or what 
the British commonwealth means. This question will doubt- 
less be discussed in some shape or form at the forthcoming 
Imperial Conference, although another complication is added 
by the fact that the Irish Free State Government will be very 
loath to think imperially in any shape or form. None the less 
it would seem as if this vexed question of Ambassadorial 
Representation must be tackled in some way. Not so long ago 
we were told that Canada was to have an Ambassador at 
Washington. Then the answer to queries was “wait and see.” 
Then Mr. Lapointe proposed to act as an ambassador anyhow, 
and a legal fiction was invented to overcome the difficulty by 
his being made the King’s (not Mackenzie King’s) plenipo- 
tentiary on the spot. The attitude taken up by the constitu- 
tionalists in the Old Country apparently is that the Foreign 
Office is de facto a clearing house for the diplomatic affairs of 
the Empire. Then the thought immediately arises that the 
Foreign Office is Lord Curzon, and if it is true that ‘we dis- 
trust the Balfour mind,’ how much more is it true that for the 
Curzon attitude we have nothing but..... It would seem then 
that either the tendency indicated in the Halibut Treaty must 
be followed up or something new must be devised. If that 
tendency is developed then, the clearing house principle being 
repudiated, the technical liens of the Empire will have worn 
so thin that a shake would shiver them. For, indeed, what is 
left? The common Crown, with the Vice-royalty, the courts 
of appeal, which do not apply to Australia, and the Imperial 
Conference, of which Thée Globe prescribes (July 6) the 
sphere as that of ‘a consultative body, a medium for exchang- 
ing information and ideas, and agreeing upon common action 
subject to Parliamentary control.’ 

Indeed whereunto shall we liken that fearfully and won- 
derfully made organism the British Empire? It is not like a 
coach, for its wheels are of different sizes and revolve in dif- 
ferent planes. It is not like a planetary system, unless it be 
one in which the planets are all comets. It is not like a jelly- 
fish, for although lowly that creature is directed by a singlé 
intelligence and with a single purpose, moves*to its appointed 
ends. It has been said that its future model will be that of a 
League of Nations, but the League of Nations has some sort 
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of constitution, whereas that of the British Empire is appar- 
ently ‘go as you please.’ It may be said there are always the 
common ties of speech and stock, the heritage of British ideals 
and traits. It is possible that this last factor may be the 
important one. It is not only a sense of British independence 
which moves the dominions on the path of self-development; 
it is also British caution and a firm intention not to commit 
oneself beyond what one can see, that animates the separate 
dominions in their attitude towards anything in the nature of 
federation. ‘Why can’t you leave it alone’ is a very powerful 
sentiment, which often expresses itself both in public and pri- 
vate affairs. It is generally understood that Mr. John S. 
Ewart is in Canada official tail-twister to the British lion. In 
the Opposition criticism of Mr. Lapointe’s geste there was a 
suggestion that he was performing a like operation and might 
conceivably run the risk of twisting it off. 

Is there any alternative solution to these questions which 
will observe the principles just indicated, and keep within the 
formula quoted from The Globe? Within certain limits there 
is undoubtedly a sense of appreciation of imperial unity, not 
only as a sentiment, but also as a benefit. Curiously enough, 
The Globe of the same date has a long manifesto from Frank 
J.D. Barnjum, written with an impetus that carries one away, 
in which he animadverts on the fear expressed by a Member 
of Parliament of American retaliation against any Canadian 
attempt to keep a hold on its pulpwood. This, he says, can 
only cause humiliation to a people who have behind them the 
history and the prestige of the greatest world power ever 
known—the British Empire. Civis Romanus sum, in fact, and 
the anxiety expressed by the member in question has as a 
counterpart the feeling that Canada on its own would find in 
the United States a big brother with all the attributes, genial 
and otherwise, peculiar to that relative. Indeed when one 
shifts one’s view from the Alantic to the Pacific, from the 
world centred on Europe to the world at large, one sees that 
the British Empire may be only entering on its destiny. It is 
the one power which in any sense is a counterpoise to the 
United States. It fell to Mr. Meighen’s lot to perform an act 
of imperial statesmanship when he made his weighty repre- 
sentations about the Anglo-Japanese alliance. It was not a 
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question finally of Pacific rivalries, but a question of that 
balance of power in the Pacific which concerned Canada most 
intimately. 

If this be so it would seem as if the Foreign Office must 
go into Commission, so that there may be a clearing house, 
or a secretariat to execute the agreed business of the Imperial 
Conferences. There comes in here, however, the further ques- 
tion, continuity of policy. When the British Government was 
the natural executive, a continuity of policy more or less im- 
posed itself. Salisbury, Rosebery, Lansdowne, Grey, the dif- 
ference was only one of degree. With five dominions in ques- 
tion would not matters be infinitely complicated? In such a 
case would it not be an advantage that Oppositions should be 
represented at the future Imperial Conferences? Now, there 
exists already a body peculiarly suited for this function. It 
is the Privy Council. It is the body specially and functionally 
connected with the Crown, which is the common link of the 
component parts of the Empire. It is outside any Govern- 
ment. It has no power to act and can only be consultative. 
It has certain supernumerary members in the present 
connexion, but this could be easily overcome. It has 
already a function as an Imperial Court of Appeal. 
Wouid not such a body admirably supply the needed liaison, 
and, with adequate Dominion representation, afford not only 
an inimitable bureau of Exchange of Thought for the Empire, 
an unrivalled training school, and at the same time an august 
assembly which would quicken the imagination and inspire a 
new loyalty, a wider conception of the Commonwealth to be? 

The outstanding event in internal affairs in Canada is 
that the Presbyterian General Assembly has gone on record 
in favor of Church Union and of promoting the necessary Bills 
for that purpose. The discussion both in the press and in the 
Assembly was conducted with great earnestness and ardor, 
but maintained a high tone of seriousness and considerable 
dignity. There was no unseemly wrangling nor any resort to 
personalities at any time. What impresses a looker on is that 
it is evident that majority rule is an absolute thing. The 
supporters of the motion contented themselves with reiterat- 
ing the arguments and facts which led up to this result. The 
opponents, who had all the time the earmarks of a minority, 
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called in question the rights of a majority to alter the funda- 
mentals of a historic institution. The answer to this argu- 
ment was a claim that evolution should be allowed to take 
its natural course. The majority in the Assembly stuck 
stoutly to the representative character of the Assembly and 
refused to consider a plebiscite on the question. This was de- 
manded, it seemed, not so much from the view that a plebis- 
cite would reverse the vote, as that it would reveal a minority 
sufficiently large as to make the motion for Union much more 
difficult. The vote for the motion in the Assembly was about 
four to one. What is revealed by this resolution is that dogma 
holds a small place in the modern mind, and the appeal to tra- 
dition has small weight in comparison with a sense of develop- 
ment and adaptation to the times. After the storm has come 
a calm. Dr. Chown on the morrow of the voting issued a 
statement to the effect that there had been no pressure, no 
insistence on the part of Methodists that previous resolutions 
should be carried out, the Methodist Church being fully able to 
stand alone, its institutions being all prosperous and vital to 
the highest degree. The minority of the Assembly have taken 
the first steps toward the parting of the ways, and so with the 
Union there is to be also a separation, as the minority is not 
satisfied with the arrangement made under the motion for 
dissentient congregations. In another connexion it was rather 
startling to read that the Bishop of Durham, discussing the 
question of prayerbook revision in the Church of England, in- 
timated that while the revision bore in it the menace of 
schism, there were worse things in the present juncture than 
schism itself. 


As these lines are being written the bulletins give the 
news of an ugly strike movement in Nova Scotia, which has ° 
led to the demand for the intervention of the Dominion militia. 
‘Strikers and soldiers at 9.30 agreed to call it a day’ was the 
breezy comment of one paper, and further headlines told of 
renewed activity on the part of the strikers, accompanied by 
the band of H.M.S. Wisteria, which was in the harbor pre- 
sumably for coaling purposes. Was the warship’s commander 
animated by the feeling that music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast, or had they sent out boats to get fresh vege- 
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tables and were seeking to recall them by the strains of Will 
Ye No Come Back Again? 

This summer has been marked by most disastrous forest 
fires, which began unusually early in the season and have 
raged persistently through the timber belt in all the forest 
provinces, notably Quebec. It is indeed a national calamity 
that our natural resources should be destroyed in this fashion. 
The lumbering business comes second in importance to agri- 
culture in Canada. Surely a tithe of the endowment given to 
industry would accomplish something towards mitigating this 
terrible economic loss. 

Ontario politics have in the last few months suddenly 
taken on an enhanced interest. One fine morning in May 
Andy Hicks, the U.F.O. Whip, blew up the Farmers’ Govern- 
ment. It is usual for a Guy Fawkes to work in the cellarage, 
but Mr. Hicks performed his operation directly in the face of 
the Ontario Premier, and Mr. Drury’s portraits in the press 
have looked ‘progressively’ more careworn and sad. The oc- 
casion of the explosion was a revelation, officially denied, of 
evidence of the continuance of Mr. Drury’s broadening out 
policy. As there were ‘crowns to be broke’ up bobbed Colonel 
Currie and plunged into the fray, to the horror and confusion 
of a near namesake from Toronto. An attempt at eleventh 
hour redistribution was defeated not unnaturally by the Con- 
servatives, who adopted an obstructionist policy, and an appeal] 
to the country followed. If Mr. Drury looked woe-begone, 
the pachydermatous visage of Mr. Ferguson was wreathed 
with thé smile of assured complacency. From the first he 
acted as one confident of a majority. The election campaign 
was hopelessly confused. There was not the clear-cut issue on 
which Mr. Rowell was rejected in 1914, but the defeat of the 
Government did in a certain fashion reflect the voters’ re- 
venge which threw out the Hearst Government. The Liberals, 
who seem to have had their own troubles, made an astonish- 
ingly poor show. One regrets that the piquant incident of 
Mr. Dewart’s candidacy did not result in his return, for Mr. 
Dewart’s presence certainly adds weight to the Ontario Legis- 
lature. Mr. Ferguson’s duel with Mr. Raney, whose second 
was the Reverend Benjamin Spence, was not as genuine an 
attraction as another encounter in a Montana town this last 
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week. One would say finally that the campaign resolved itself 
into a process of forming up behind the winner. One issue 
reminds one of Leland’s ‘Mystery of Gilgal.’ Mr. Ferguson 
at first had a wet prescription for electors, its nature being 
kept in the dark. Mr. Drury tried to make capital out of this, 
but here again Mr. Morrison did not seem to follow his leader, 
not being so sure apparently that the dry vote was definitely 
his. The smallness of the Liberal vote would seem to point to 
the fact that Liberal wets abstained from voting. But Mr. 
Ferguson’s hand was apparently now stacked with both dry 
and wet cards, so that he has a sweeping majority for admini- 
strative purposes, but not so sound a one for the purposes of 
policy at any rate on this issue. Nevertheless, with Sir Adam 
Beck returned for London, there seems a likelihood of the ex- 
tensive Hydro-Radial policy being put through, and if Sir 
Henry Thornton has any radial plans of his own it behooves 
him to be expeditious in their initiation. 

The passing of the U.F.O. Government is an event in itself. 
They came into office at a time when the farmers were stung 
into class consciousness and class action by the fact that some- 
how or another the first step in deflation fell on them. As an 
eyewitness one saw the process in action. From talking with 
high confidence of the price of cheese the farmers fell away 
to a rapid scamper to market with butter, eggs, veal and what- 
ever would sell: the writer remembers finding himself acci- 
dentally alongside certain farmers’ wives whose butter the 
dealers simply would not take at all. The market was glut- 
ted. The women bewildered, almost in tears. All Mr. Bushell 
would say was, ‘It’s too bad, isn’t it?’ But what the farmer 
bought remained up in price. Then there were gatherings 
and discussion. The spirit of the Progressive movement 
spread east. A compact group with a single issue was formed 
and an alliance with labour, which did not profit enormously 
by the dea], gave the farmers a working majority. Their vic- 
tory took them somewhat by surprise. ‘They were obliged to 
go hunting both for a leader and an Attorney-General. Ap- 
parently they had certain affiliations with the temperance 
vote, for Mr. Drury made a speech on the eve of the prohibi- 
tion referendum asking for a mandate to end an intolerable 
situation. He was accorded it and it has fallen to Mr. Raney 
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to put through the prohibition policy endorsed by a majority 
of the voters. There have been some regrettable incidents in 
his administration, according to Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. Morri- 
son evidently felt that the prohibition policy in its fulfilment 
went rather beyond public opinion, including, if one may 
judge by a certain notorious demonstration, public opinion 
among farmers themselves. The U.F.O. Government are fur- 
ther charged with dishonest bookkeeping in their budgeting 
and with general extravagance. These are the sins to which 
politicians, being mortal, are prone, but in certain aspects 
the U.F.O. Government during its earlier administration met 
with both sympathy and approval. They were undoubtedly 
good friends to Queen’s, fair and equitable in their administra- 
tion of public funds, and it was a novelty to have a Govern- 
ment rather anti-Toronto in its tendencies. If the U.F.O. 
movement remains in existence it will probably find its future 
as a compact group, whose support will be bid for, rather than 
a party seeking directly power and office. It has at any rate 
injected a certain reality into Ontario politics. 
g ik % m * % ys 

There is one current event of local interest which the 
Quarterly must not fail to chronicle. Kingston celebrated, 
modestly be it said, her two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
on the 12th of July last. That day already possesses a certain 
sanctity in the eyes of an influential society in our midst and 
so the outward celebrations of the day perpetuated with their 
accustomed pageantry the last “crowning mercy” which 
dashed to the ground the hopes of the Stuart dynasty and by 
the establishment of an alien King ensured for England a 
constitutional government. But if there was little outward 
show to commemorate directly the birthday of the city—the 
Historical Society did its bit the week previous—none the 
less the hearts of many true Kingstonians must have travelled 
back to that day when Frontenac with all the pomp and 
panoply of France sailed with his two hundred canoes up the 
St. Lawrence to the site of the future fort where he met the 
Indian chiefs, received their submission, spoke to them kindly 
and dignified words and then departed leaving La Salle to hold 
the Fort. 
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La Salle is indeed the figure whom we should commem- 
orate, for although he was Norman and not English, he indeed, 
more perhaps than any other man in American history, 
typifies those qualities which have developed this continent 
and brought it to its present position and power. 

The makers of Canada and of America at large have 
been pioneers in every field, in exploration, in development 
agricultural and industrial, in the arts of self-government, 
and in the eternal battle with nature and the wild. The bold 
spirits who first bridged the continent with iron bands from 
sea to sea displayed the same spirit and the same foresight 
as the intrepid explorer who set out in his canoes from Fort 
Frontenac to chart out the great unknown, to reveal what 
must be the path of future development and expansion. 
La Salle united the two qualities of a bold and lofty con- 
ception and an iron resolution which carried him ever for- 
ward on his road. For him each advance post became the 
base for future effort. He was tireless in the pursuit of his 
aim, he was of unflagging and unconquerable persistence in 
its achievement. His eye was fixed on the great distant river 
of the west, his mind was fixed that there lay the secret of the 
future realm to conquer and to open up. His labours in the 
accomplishment of his end are astounding beyond measure. 
Three times in the face of ruin and disaster he travelled back 
from distant Lake Peoria to Montreal, travelling at times in 
mid-winter and well nigh alone, and at last he saw his task 
completed when his canoes emerged from the wide Mississippi 
into the salt marshes and brackish waters of its mouth. 

This tireless effort, these heroic qualities, repeated again 
and again in a greater or a lesser sphere, are the memory 
we receive from the great founder of our city. No statue 
has been raised to him, but this wide harbour, these ample 
shores, this noble river which give to Kingston its dignity 
and beauty are all eloquent of the man who standing on our 
soil first saw the highway opening here toward the gates of 
the west. If to its prosperity the dream of Kingston is 
fulfilled and it becomes the terminal of the lake-borne harvest 
of the west, perhaps on its three hundredth anniversary it 
will more fully commemorate the man who first saw the 
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possibilities and the future of the city which Kingstonians 
call their home. 


Great Britain. 

The chief event in British politics has been the resigna- 
tion of Bonar Law for reasons of ill-health, and a hot contest 
as to his successor. This statement must be qualified, for it is 
the function of the King to call on whom he thinks fit to form 
the new Ministry, but naturally he makes his choice after 
taking soundings. The clubs were previously active in debat- 
ing the claims of Viscount Curzon, nominated, we imagine, in 
the first place by himself, and Mr. Baldwin, who in a way is a 
dark horse as a Cabinet Minister of first rank, although he 
has for sometime commanded the confidence of Conservative 
party intellectuals. The lot fell on the Worcestershire iron- 
master, and Viscount Curzon’s resignation is promised as soon 
as the Lausanne Conference is brought to an end. Thus appar- 
ently closes the active career of one who as Lord Salisbury’s 
understudy seemed promised a great career’. A natural self- 
confidence and self-esteem of no mean order were perhaps 
heightened by his time spent as Viceroy of India. Yet George 
Nathaniel Curzon had great capacity and great industry. 
Very few members, he once told a passive House of Commons, 
put in as many hours ‘head work’ as he did. He was oddly 
enough one of Mrs. Asquith’s ‘souls,’ but one can imagine that 
when souls met, if Curzon was there, Balfour was absent. 
As Foreign Secretary he had to complain of the encroach- 
ments on his office of Premier Lloyd George, and on that ac- 
count no doubt he associated himself with the movement 
which displaced ‘little David.’ It -was probably to his dis- 
advantage at the present time that he is involved in a suit 
over the millions of his first wife’s family, the Chicago Leiters. 

Mr. Baldwin came into the public eye when he erossed the 
Atlantic to arrange the funding of the British debt to the 
United States. No great finesse was shown in the process, and 
Mr. Baldwin on his return made a rather indiscreet explana- 
tion to the public at large of the American attitude. British 

iLater. Viscount Curzon has reconsidered the matter. The 
Lausanne Conference shows signs of closing. 
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statesmen forget at times that their voices carry across the 
Atlantic. Since then he has brought in a budget with some 
remittance of the high taxation, and his foreign policy has 
apparently been, that when France is really caught tripping, 
British intervention will be decisive. The Cabinet is shortly 
to be reinforced by the addition of Mr. McKenna, which is 
rather a guarantee for free trade. Lord Grey even has 
been spoken of as Foreign Secretary. One wonders some- 
times Mr. Asquith was not invited to be Premier. As is nat- 
ural with a Conservative Government, nationalist policy is a 
little more pronounced. We had a ‘clear the decks for action’ 
gesture with Russia, and there has possibly been a certain 
stiffening in the relations with the United States. Colonel 
Harvey has not been heard of for some time and his duties 
seem to vary between demanding retractions from British 
statesmen, and saying graceful things not too gracefully about 
Great Britain. 

Genuine friction has developed over the American en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act. In reality one does not know 
whether it is to promote prohibition or to bolster up the Ameri- 
can Shipping Board that this action has taken place. The 
United States at first asked other powers to agree to the 
three-mile limit of jurisdiction being extended 'to twelve. 
Britain has finally answered that it could in no case recognise 
the right. The reason is obvious. Imagine a future war in 
which hostile submarines enjoyed immunity twelve miles from 
a neutral coast. The next step was taken when a ruling of 
the courts prevented American ships from carrying liquor, 
and another ruling promptly debarred foreign ships from 
bringing liquor within the three-mile limit—this at a time 
when the State of New York had gone wet. British ships 
seemed at first inclined to acquiesce, but France came out 
flatly in defiance of the ruling, and other countries following 
suit, a large number of diplomatic representations are doubt- 
less piling up on the action of prohibition officials in remov- 
ing liquor from foreign ships. Mr. Baldwin has defined the 
situation by stating that the United States are within their 
rights, but appealing to the comity of nations. One can 
imagine, however, that the situation presents some awkward- 
ness for Washington. The States are at present engaged in 
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a strenuous effort to enforce the Volstead Act, quite pos- 
sibly with a time limit if it should prove that public opinion 
is not behind this enforcement. But the leaks in the dry dock 
in which America is encased seem fairly copious. The other 
aspect is the attitude of the Shipping Board. Here there has 
been wholesale retrenchment and a determined effort to make 
the shipping pay, particularly the big liners. An asset in 
this is, of course, the speed of the passages, and the Leviathan, 
which has just been put in the running, has made a record 
run. If British vessels are forced to call at Halifax to liquor 
up they cannot make fast passages. Just at this date the 
British seem to have retaliated with some neatness. Attracted 
by high wages, British seamen have been leaving their own 
boats to sign up on the Leviathan. Now they are threatened 
with arrest for desertion when they arrive in port. How is 
the Leviathan to make her return trip with half a crew? 
Canst thou take Leviathan with a hook, asks Job, but here it 
would seem as if he were caught right in the nostrils. But 
the whole matter is just a little to be deprecated. There are 
larger interests at issue, and although one may be no prohi- 
bitionist, it must be admitted that the smell of unlimited beer 
is slightly disreputable. Lloyd George has shown a keen 
acumen in emphasizing this. 


The Ruhr. 


The Ruhr imbroglio still goes on. France can’t let go, 
Germany won’t and Belgium mustn’t. That’s about all there 
is to be said. Everybody knows the main issues, that on 
economic grounds for the sake of a restored Europe, France 
should resign herself to the inevitable. And yet, although it 
is agreed that one of the items, which made the Reparations 
Bill impossible, was the addition of war pensions, no official 
suggestion has ever been made to take them out of the account. 
All the powers, all the press are counselling France to culti- 
vate the noble gift of resignation, but they forget their Poin- 
caré, who with typical Gallic clarity reasons in the Cartesian 
way, adhering to the line of argument that suits his case, that 
Germany must and ought to pay. And behind him is the 1919 
Chamber of Deputies, also consisting of ‘heavy jowled men 
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who did well out of the war,’ who refuse reparations in kind, 
says Deputy Jean Longuet, because they want the contracts 
for the rebuilding of the devastated areas for themselves. 
These are the men who are engineering a separate Rhineland 
republic, with Dr. Dorten as the titular leader, who are reach- 
ing out to a European steel combine (Creusot, Skoda), Krupp 
and Stinnes can come in if they want to under the aegis of 
France. 

One is reminded of La Fontaine’s fable, Les animaux 
malades de la peste, where the grisly lion calls on the great 
carnivores to each confess their sins, but 


on n’osa trop approfondir 
Du Tigre, ni de |’Ours, ni des autres puissances, 
Les moins pardonnables offenses: 


And yet if one looks at the other side, one is asked to pity a 
reformed Germany. It may be true that Ludendorff chafes 
and champs impotently, but is the Germany of Kuno, of 
Stinnes a really reformed Germany? One question that often 
presents itself is whether there is any opinion in France on 
the other side. The facts are these: At the 1919 election 
various dodges reduced the representation of the Socialist 
parties to 68—they polled one-fifth of the votes in the country. 
It will readily be understood that the press and the cable 
companies did not give the anti-national parties great consid- 
eration. How often does one see a quotation from L’(uvre 
or L’Aurore? Still they have rallied: they have a big daily 
run by their own funds. They have in Marty an ex-sailor, a 
true labor leader, who can get elected in any constituency he 
seeks. The Socialist party have brought forward proposals 
about reparations, which M. Loucheur has in part adopted, 
which The Daily Telegraph is imitating. Yet these schemes if 
looked into suggest an idealism beyond our Anglo-Saxon con- 
servatism. They even seem to be playing straight into German 
hands. The immediate payment to France of a reduced in- 
demnity of thirty billion gold marks. Who pays? Not Ger- 
many, but a financiers’ consortium by one or three big inter- 
national loans, Germany to give security on her railways, in- 
dustries and domains and repay when she feels strong enough! 
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Would Henry Ford, pacifist and idealist, accept these recog- 
nisances, or can one imagine the international consortium 
collecting its debt from a Germany that felt strong again? One 
would imagine most financiers’ consortium would tell M. 
Auriol, the inventor of the scheme, to try again, and next 
time not to bring a brand of half-baked Bolshevism as a 
serious business proposition. As was said at the beginning the 
Ruhr imbroglio is still on. 
Lausanne Conference still running. 


[Since the above was written Mr. Baldwin has at last given the 
British views on the Ruhr and reparations question. He wishes con- 
certed action by the Allies. Germany must pay the utmost, but the 
present situation is a menace to the equilibrium of Europe, and Britain 
proposes to draft an answer to the latest German requests in the name 
of the Allies, if they agree. Some of his statements are significant. “The 
Allies are obtaining less reparations than they did before the occupation 
of the Ruhr. (But we now hold a security, says Premier Poincaré). 

“That occupation is occasioning a growing dislocation of the German 
economic system and probably the future total collapse of the system 
itself. 

“Germany appears to be moving fast toward economic chaos, which 
may be succeeded by social and industrial ruin. 

“Every country in Europe is paying the price... Not only does 
our devastation (unemployment) continue but it continues increasingly. 

“The conditions of settlement include not only reparations but inter- 
allied indebtedness and the pacification of Europe.” 

Thus the Bonar Law policy of sleeping powders has been put an end 
to and Mr. Baldwin comes out for vigorous treatment and flourishes a 
whole armory of surgical instruments. If Poincaré does not fall and 
no way is found of saving his face, we shall have a complete realignment 
in European politics in which France will be the isolated one. The 
coursé may be wholesome for the French profiteers and feeds prudents 
will be skipping for cover like rats.] 


PANCREAS. 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS SECCOMBE 


(Prosser 


T gives me a melancholy satisfaction to send to the Queen’s 
Quarterly a few memories of the late Thomas Seccombe, 
who was my friend for more than thirty years. 

I have read with much interest such tributes of affection 
as have reached me from his colleagues and acquaintances in 
Canada. His brief Canadian career opened near the close of 
his life, when ill-health was already sapping his vigour. But 
I recognize in these Canadian appreciations clear proof that 
the eminently humane qualities of his mind and heart, with 
which his early manhood and middle age made me very 
familiar, knew no decay in his last phase. His broad and 
lively sympathies; his keen and unselfish desire to share his 
wide knowledge of great books and their writers with all 
who valued it, clearly came home to his Canadian circle well- 
nigh as directly as to his friends in England of earlier date 
and of longer standing. 

I made Seccombe’s acquaintance in the spring of the 
year 1891. During the following thirty-two years my re- 
lations grew steadily more and more intimate until at the 
end I reckoned him the most valued of my surviving friends. 

Our first meeting (in 1891) was on the occasion when 
he applied for a vacant sub-editorship on the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Of that publication I had lately become 
sole editor. As a somewhat younger member of my own 
college at Oxford, Balliol, I favoured his candidature, and 
the Dictionary vastly benefited by his enrolment on the 
editorial staff. The loyal enthusiasm which he evinced for 
every undertaking with which he associated himself, and for 
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for all with whom he co-operated, especially distinguished his 
relations with the Dictionary and with its editor.. The sort 
of research which the Dictionary demanded fostered a 
natural bent. The many hundred articles which he con- 
tributed under his own name are, in my -opinion, models of 
thorough investigation and of clear, vigorous style. He was, 
too, an indefatigable sub-editor, supplying with an energy, 
which was sometimes resented by his victims, defects in the 
proofs of less conscientious contributors. I think I may 
fairly claim that Seccombe’s association with the Dictionary 
stimulated his literary powers. The long series of critical 
essays and biographic studies which came from his pen in 
later years bear witness to the habits of exact research and 
pointed expression which he acquired during his earliest 
regular employment The attractive neatness of his hand- 
writing, which the ill-health of his later years impaired, 
added to his usefulness and efficiency in an editor’s office. 
His autographs were for years beautiful specimens of calli- 
graphy. His sociable instincts, which were always active, 
were also of much service to the Dictionary. The part which 
he played in many social gatherings of fellow-workers en- 
couraged fraternal sentiment among those who were engaged 
on the laborious enterprise. 

When he left the Dictionary to take up lecturing and 
teaching as his chief means of livelihood—at East London 
College; at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst; at Oxford, 
and finally at Kingston—it was the humane interest which he 
took in his students, it was the zeal with which he cultivated 
social relations with them, it was his anxiety to serve them, 
which chiefly made his educational work memorable. Espec- 
ially did he devote his energies to helping those students who 
showed anything of his own aptitude for literary research. 

While he taught, he continued to write, and the double 
occupation overtaxed his strength. He loved the society of 
men of letters better perhaps than that of most of his acad- 
emic colleagues. Literary friends always found him most 
generous in praise of their work, and no dog among them 
was too lame to receive from him something more substantial 
than praise when fortune proved unkind. 
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Punctuality in keeping appointments or in answering 
letters was not among his many social virtues, and he occas- 
ionally tried his friends by such defects. But the essential 
goodness of his nature won him forgiveness. 

Though he highly valued the friendships which he 
formed in Canada, he missed there much to which he had 
grown accustomed. He was in London a haunter of old book- 
shops. He was assiduous in attendance at literary clubs. 
His happiness much depended on the intimate society of old 
friends. Some of us regretted that he left England, but our 
regret is tempered by knowledge of the affectionate regard 
in which his name is held by those with whom he enjoyed 
intercourse during his sojourn at Kingston. 


SIDNEY LEE. 
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EW authors try to avoid publicity, and, of those who do 
try, very few succeed, especially if they attaingany con- 
siderable reputation. In the English-speaking world at least, 
Mr. A. E. Housman has been the most successful in this 
generation. Indeed the bald statement of facts about him in 
the British Who’s Who almost exhausts the information avail- 
able in print. Even it neglects to tell us where he was born, 
who his parents were, what are his hobbies or recreations, 
and whether he is a married man or a bachelor. Here it is: 
‘Housman, Alfred Edward, Professor of Latin, Cam- 
bridge University, and Fellow of Trinity since 1911; Hon. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford; 6. 26 Mar. 1859. Educ. 
Bromsgrove School; John’s Coll., Oxford (M.A.); Higher 
Division Clerk, H.M. Patent Office, 1882-92; Professor of 
Latin, University College, London, 1892-1911. Publications: 
A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Manilius, Book I, edited, 19038; 
Book II, 1912; Book III, 1916; Juvenal, edited, 1905; many 
papers in Journal of Philology, Classical Review, and Class- 
ical Quarterly. Address: Trinity College, Cambridge.’ 

The Britannica gives only part of this information but 
adds that he is the brother (he is really only the half- 
brother) of Laurence Housman, the well-known illustrator, 
essayist, playwright, and poet. Nelson’s and the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana are unaware of his existence. Moreover, 
the professional critics who reviewed his Last Poems in this 
year’s magazines merely took the brief notice in Who’s Who 
and, by judicious padding, thriftily expanded it into a full 
page or even more. 

There is so little to be found about Housman that one is 
all the more grateful for this entry in the diary of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt *[1911] ‘26th Nov. (Sunday).—I took Hous- 
man for a walk and asked him how he had’ come to write his 
early verses and whether there was any episode in his life 


‘Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, My Diaries, Part 2, pp. 371-2. 
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which suggested their gruesome character, but he assured 
me it was not so. He had lived as a boy in Worcestershire, 
not in Shropshire, though within sight of the Shropshire 
hills, and there was nothing gruesome to record. He shows 
no trace now of anything romantic, being a typical Cam- 
bridge Don, prim in his manner, silent and rather shy, con- 
ventional in dress and manner, learned, accurate, and well- 
informed. He is professor there of Latin, talking fairly well, 
but not brilliantly or with any originality, depressed in tone, 
and difficult to rouse to any strong expression of opinion. 
Nevertheless, I like him, and with Meynell’s help we got him 
to discuss his own poems, though he refused absolutely to 
read them out. He read instead one of mine, in response to 
my having read one of his, the one I like best, “Is My Team 
Ploughing?” I have a great admiration for his “Shropshire 
Lad’, on account of its ballad qualities, and the wonderful 
certainty in his choice of exactly the right word. We had 
much pleasant talk all day, and sat up again till twelve at 
night telling ghost stories. He takes an interest in these. 
Housman’s personal appearance is one of depression and in- 
different health. He does not smoke, drinks little, and 
would, I think, be quite silent if he were allowed to be.’ 
Such Cambridge men as I have had a chance to question 
speak vaguely of Housman’s aloofness—‘Olympian airs’ one 
called it—but agree that would-be interviewers or worship- 
pers, however thick-skinned and pertinacious, have never 
been able to find him ‘at home’. And there the matter stands. 
And there it must stay, at least for the reader on this 
side of the Atlantic, till someone writes his biography. In 
the meantime a determined reader can catch an occasional 
glimpse of Housman’s personality in the introductions to his 
editions of Juvenal and of Manilius, and in the ‘many papers’ 
contributed to classical journals. It is stiff reading, for 
Housman, as a classical scholar, belongs to the severe scien- 
tific school of textual criticism established in the nineteenth 
century by Madvig and Lachmann on bases laid down long 
before by Scaliger and Bentley. As one rubs up his rusty 
Latin and tries to recall his departing Greek in an effort to 
follow the close-packed argument in these learned essays in 
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textual emendation, he is gradually overwhelmed by Hous- 
man’s erudition. But there is more than erudition in them, 
more even than uncanny skill in deciphering old manuscripts. 
There is everywhere sound common sense, good taste, and, at 
times, a poet’s eye for the meaning of a fellow poet’s verse. 
It is significant that fully nine-tenths of what Housman has 
written in classical journals has to do with poetry. He has 
an occasional note on a purely linguistic point but is nearly 
always busy interpreting or amending texts from Ovid, 
Persius, Lucilius, Lucan, Callimachus, and Propertius. And 
the two authors for whom he has edited critical texts are the 
poet astronomer Manilius, and the satirist Juvenal, a fact 
worth bearing in mind when you read Last Poems or A 
Shropshire Lad. 

The articles begin in the decade when Mr. Housman was 
a clerk in H.M. Patent Office, grow more numerous during 
his professorship at London University, and are frequent 
since he became Professor of Latin at Cambridge. Taken 
altogether they would make at least a couple of substantial 
volumes. Despite the highly technical nature of most of 
them, they have a clearness that may well be the envy and 
despair of men who have to deal with much simpler themes. 
The apt homely illustration, the biting criticism, the simple 
concrete language, the smooth easy flow of the sentences with 
their constant delicate balance of phrase with phrase and 
clause with clause, and especially the lambent clearness of 
every statement, all point to Swift as the master on whom 
Housman has modelled his prose style. 

It is easier, however, and far more satisfactory to illus- 
trate by quotations than even to attempt a description of the 
charm and power of Housman’s prose. Moreover, with a 
little care one can select passages that show something of his 
temperament and outlook on life as well as his mastery of the 
English language. Consider, for example, these two char- 
acteristic bits from the introduction to the Astronomicon of 
Manilius: 

1“The average man if he meddles with criticism at all, is 
a conservative critic. His opinions are determined not by 
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his reason,—‘“‘the bulk of mankind,” says Swift, “is as well 
qualified for flying as for thinking’’,—but by his passions; 
and the faintest of all human passions is the love of truth. 
He believes that the text of ancient authors is generally 
sound, not because he has acquainted himself with the ele- 
ments of the problem, but because he would feel uncomfort- 
able if he did not believe it; just as he believes, on the same 
cogent evidence, that he is a fine fellow, and that he will rise 
again from the dead. And since the classical public, like all 
other publics, is chiefly composed of average men, he is en- 
couraged to hold this belief and to express it.’ 

One infers, I think, that Housman is not among those 
who suffer fools gladly, an inference that is confirmed by the 
following passage: 

2“To believe that wherever a best MS gives possible 
readings it gives true readings, and that only where it gives 
impossible readings does it give false readings, is to believe 
that an incompetent editor is the darling of Providence,which 
has given its angels charge over him lest at any time his 
sloth and folly should produce their natural results and incur 
their appropriate penalty. Chance and the common course 
of nature will not bring it to pass that the readings of a MS 
are right wherever they are possible and impossible wher- 
ever they are wrong; and when one considers the history of 
man and the spectacle of the universe I hope one may say 
without impiety that divine intervention might have been 
better employed elsewhere. How the world is managed, and 
why it was created, I cannot tell; but it is no feather bed for 
the repose of sluggards.’ 

His sharpest satire pierces those critics who pin their 
faith on one manuscript of an ancient author as the best and 
follow it slavishly: 

1“An editor of no judgement, perpetually confronted 
with a couple of MSS to choose from, cannot but feel in every 
fibre of his being that he is a donkey between two bundles of 
hay. What shall he do now? Leave criticism to critics, you 


2p. XXXII. 
1Astronomicon, Bk. I, Introd., XXXI. 
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may say, and betake himself to any honest trade for which 
he is less unfit. But he prefers a more flattering solution: 
he confusedly imagines that if one bundle of hay is removed 
he will cease to be a donkey.” 

* od ue * so * 

**How, you may ask, did the mind of man ever excogitate 
anything so false and foolish? The answer is that the mind 
of man had nothing to do with it. What the mind sets up the 
mind can pull down, and fancies based on false reasons can 
be overthrown by true reasons. But if true reasons could 
overthrow this fancy it would have been overthrown long 
before our time; by Madvig for instance in opusc. II, pp. 298- 
319. Its strength is that it has no reasons only causes. Its 
root is not in the mind but in the soul; and it partakes the 
solidity of its indestructible foundations, the sloth and vanity 
of man.’ 

The independence of the man, his biting satire and his 
mastery of the English sentence are all revealed in these few 
lines: *‘Unmethodisch has now for many years been an 
empty term of objurgation, bestowed by those who use it 
upon any process leading to a conclusion which was not re- 
garded with favour in the Seminar where their opinions were 
made for them.’ He can be playfully humorous, too, as in 
this curious blend of a pun and an epigram: +‘All Ovid’s 
works, except the amatory poems, are now equipped with a 
decent apparatus critics. The apparatus to the amatory 
poems is no more decent than themselves.’ Finally, he is at 
times whimsically, even pleasantly humorous as in the fol- 
lowing passage with its finely varied and sustained prose 
rhythms: *‘This is one of those places where it is no use 
asking questions of Casaubon. There has flitted across his 
earthly path a heavenly vision, the sentiment afterwards 
embalmed in Young’s verse Procrastination is the thief of 
Time; and his soul has opened her Genevan wings and soared 
away in pursuit to regions where exact thought is not re- 

2Juvenalis Saturae, pp. XI-XII 
8On the “Aetva of Callimachus, Class. Quart. IV, p. 114. 


1C]. Rev. (1897) XI, 102 ff. 
2C]. Quart. (1913) VII, p. 22. 
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quired of her. The explanation and recension of Persius are 
abandoned to the children of this world: Casaubon is chasing 
a moral maxim through Epictetus and Gregory Nazianzen, 
through Marcus Antoninus and Solomon king of the Jews to 
its primal abode in the bosom of Eternal Wisdom.’ 

What kind of verse would a competent critic expect 
Housman to write, if one make the incredible assumption of 
such a critic ignorant of his poetry but familiar with his 
prose? He might expect, no doubt, poems distinguished by 
their clearness and directness, by felicity in choice of word 
and turn of phrase, by a touch of satire, perhaps even of 
bitterness, and by firm stressed musical rhythm. But I can- 
not imagine even a supercritic predicting A Shropshire Lad. 
It was as new and fresh a note in English poetry as Cole- 
ridge’s Love or The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Yet its 
theme was an old one, the joy and beauty of life in spring- 
time dimmed by the shadow of swift-coming death. It is the 
dominant theme of Hngland’s Helicon, of Shakespeare’s 
songs, indeed of most verse at the close of the Renascence. 
In A Shropshire Lad it centres about the figures of the sol- 
dier, of rural lovers, of hapless lads who were hanged or did 
themselves to death, and the still more hapless lad who left 
the country with its homely comforters for the bitter strug- 
gle of London. 

Housman’s philosophy is clearly stated. To enjoy the 
sun and the flowers while one may and lay oneself down at 
last in acquiescence—this is the bitter-sweet wisdom of life. 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 


And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom, 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodland I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 
But it all ends at last: 
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Lie down, lie down, young yeoman; 
The sun moves always west, 

The road one treads to labour 
Will lead one home to rest, 

And that will be the best. 


For man’s only abiding home is the quiet grave: 


*Tis a long way further than Knighton, 

A quieter place than Clun, 

Where doomsday may thunder and lighten, 
And little ’twill matter to one. 


At times it seems to Housman better to die young with 
your looks and your truth borne alike handsome to the end. 
These are the fortunate fellows: 


They carry back bright to the coiner the mintage of man, 
The lads that will die in their glory and never be old. 


He writes of an athlete who died young: 


The time you won your town the race, 
We chaired you through the market-place, 
Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you shoulder-high. 


To-day, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we bring you home, 
And set you at your threshold down, 
Townsman of a stiller town. 


Smart lad, to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay. 


Who else, one may note in passing, would have thought of 
the adjective ‘smart’—the exactly right word for this lad 
who has slipped away to his long home while still the hero 
of his town? 

Sometimes the feeling which Housman shares with 
Hardy 


‘That we come to live, and are called to die’ 


brings a momentary bitterness, but far more often his mood 
is one of stoical endurance as in the whimsical little poem 
about a Greek statue in the British Museum which ends 
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‘Courage, lad, ’tis not for long: 
Stand, quit you like stone, be strong.’ 
So I thought his look would say; 
And light on me my trouble lay, 

And I stept out in flesh and bone 
Manful like the man of stone. 


The joy of life’s springtime and the swift approach of 
its autumn are wonderfully suggested in ‘The Merry Guide’, 
a poem too long to quote in full and too beautiful to mutilate 
by quoting only in part. In it the god of youth and chance, 
that allured with his joy of life and hint of mystery soon to 
be solved, turns at last into Hermes in his dread capacity of 
conductor to the dead. 


Housman, indeed, could say with Andrew Marvell: 


‘At my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder, all before me, lie 
Deserts of vast eternity.’ 


The thought of death hovers like a shadow over almost every 
poem; it is as pervasive as in the poetry of Hardy. More- 
over, there is a curious irony in Housman’s treatment of the 
theme. In a remarkable group of three poems he pictures 
first the lad who was beaten in fight a year ago but, now that 
his stronger rival is dead, walks out with Rose Harland and 
‘has his will’, and then this same lad smitten with a chill 
misgiving, as he walks under the aspens that perhaps their 
‘rainy-sounding silver leaves’ are telling her of a time when 
he too may be dead ‘and she beside another lad’. In the third 
and grimmest of these little poems the dead lad asks about 
the homely interests of his life on earth, his plough team and 
the football play, and his girl: 


‘Is my girl happy, 
That I thought hard to leave, 
And has she tired of weeping 
As she lies down at eve?’ 


‘Ay, she lies down lightly, 
She lies not down to weep: 
Your girl is well contented, 
Be still, my lad, and sleep. 
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‘Is my friend hearty, 
Now I am thin and pine, 
: And has he found to sleep in 
A better bed than mine 


Yes, lad, I lie easy, 

I lie as lads would choose; 

I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose. 


Finally, Housman is utterly unconventional in his atti- 
tude towards suicide which is the theme of half a dozen 
poems in A Shropshire Lad. He has only pity and praise for 
those lads who took their own lives. Better for them to play 
the man and die than to live and be dishonoured. 


Dust’s your wages, son of sorrow, 
But men may come to worse than dust. 


And so 
Undishonoured, clear of danger, 
Clean of guilt, pass hence and home. 


Housman evidently felt that some defence of his rather 
bitter brew was needed and made it in a half humorous poem 
replete with epigrams. To the protest of his friends at ‘such 
tunes as killed the cow’ he answered: 


Why, if ’tis dancing you would be 
There’s brisker pipes than poetry. 
* %* * * 
Oh, many a peer of England brews 
Livelier liquor than the Muse, 
And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 
Ale, man, ale’s the stuff to drink 
For fellows whom it hurts to think: 
Look into the pewter pot 


To see the world as the world’s not. 
* e * x * * 


’Tis true the stuff I bring for sale 


Is not so brisk a brew as ale; 
* * * * * * 


But take it: if the smack is sour, 
The better for the embittered hour. 


Rather to Housman’s own surprise, I think, the world 
has accepted A Shropshire Lad. It has not, of course, had 
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the amazing vogue of Omar Khayam but it has steadily 
grown in favor and influence until it has quietly taken its 
place as one of the minor classics of our literature. Its sale 
must have been very considerable. There were seven new 
editions or reprints in the decade after it was first published 
and I don’t know how many since in England and America. 
There is something curious in this growth of Housman’s 
reputation. He himself kept out of the public eye and the 
professional critics practically ignored him. Indeed there are 
only two articles on him listed in the guides to periodical 
literature up to November of last year, one by William 
Archer in 1898, the other by Holbrook Jackson in 1919. And 
yet one had only to mention A Shropshire Lad in any group 
of poetry lovers to see eyes light up and hear favorite bits 
lovingly quoted. 

After more than a quarter of a century Housman last 
October published another little volume which he resolutely 
calls Last Poems. It has been received with favor in every 
quarter from a friendly cartoon in Punch to.a laudatory re- 
view in The Times. The reviewers, of course, are not agreed 
about the exact points in which Last Poems fall short of or 
surpass A Shropshire Lad. Most of them, however, declare 
that, so far as metre and rhythm are concerned, the later 
book merely repeats the few simple measures of the earlier 
one. The anonymous reviewer in The Times, Mr. Priestley 
in ‘The London Mercury, and S. M. Ellis in The Fortnightly 
Review, are in substantial agreement. Let Mr. Priestley 
speak for all: ‘There are no intricate measures in A Shrop- 
shire Lad, and it is clear that its author relies very little 
upon the charm of metre. The new volume repeats the fav- 
ourite measures of the old one, and shows that the poet has 
no taste for metrical experiments. He is fond of the octo- 
syllabic line and ballad measure in its simplest form. Here 
and there he makes clever use of a five-line stanza, which is 
a striking variation on the old Short Measure, the first and 
third lines being unrhymed and having each a_ redundant 
syllable, the second, fourth, and fifth lines rhyming  to- 
gether.’ 


1December, 1922. 
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My head goes round. Is this generation of reviewers 
deaf, or do they never read poetry aloud? Housman once pro- 
tested in reviewing a new edition of Ovid: ?‘It is hard to 
write without bitterness of the loss of time inflicted on an 
intelligent student by editors who cannot even be trusted to 
hand down the discoveries which their betters have made.’ 
Change ‘editors’ to ‘reviewers’ and the protest holds. For 
William Archer writing in The Fortnightly Review of 
August, 1898, before he knew anything of Mr. Housman save 
his name, made this discovery: 

‘Mr. Housman is no Shropshire Burns singing at his 
plough. He-is a man of culture. He moves in his rustic 
garb with no clodhopper’s gait, but with the ease of an 
athlete; and I think he has an Elzevir classic in the pocket 
of his smock frock.... In deference to his rustic mask, and 
probably to something fundamental in his talent as well, he 
attempts no metrical arabesques, no verbal enamelling. With 
scarcely an exception, his metres are of the homeliest; yet 
in their little variations, their suspensions, their tremulous 
cadences, we recognize the touch of the born metrist.’ 

Precisely; but it requires an ear to recognize it, and, 
unfortunately for himself, Mr. Priestly has demonstrated on 
page 183 of last December’s London Mercury that he lacks 
that useful organ. He quotes, evidently from memory, this 
stanza. out of one of the most haunting little poems in A 
Shropshire Lad—‘a poem’, says Archer, ‘so delicate that even 
the tenderest breath of praise would only shake off some of 
its bloom.’ 

We still had sorrows to lighten, 
One could not be always glad, 


And lads knew trouble at Knighton 
When I was a Knighton lad. 


Mr. Priestley interchanges ‘be’ and ‘always’ in the second 
line, apparently without any warning from his ear that ‘One 
could not always be glad’ is unmetrical and discordant. 

‘The new volume repeats the favourite measures of the 
old one, and shows that the poet has no taste for metrical 
experiments,’ says Mr. Priestley. Here are the facts. Hous- 


2C]. Rev. XI, p. 105. 
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man uses 21 different measures in the 63 poems in A Shrop- 
shire Lad. Only 9 of these measures recur once or oftener 
in the 41 lyrics that make up the Last Poems. Two of these 
are used in 5 poems, one in 3, one in 2, and five in 1 each. 
No less than 18 new measures are introduced. Let me put 
this another way. In the 638 poems there are 21 different 
measures; in the 41 there are 27. In the 104 poems that 
form the two little volumes, there are 39 different measures, 
28 of which are used only once. It is true that two measures 
used 22 times in A Shropshire Lad occur 10 times between 
them in Last Poems, but it is an amazing deduction from 
this fact that the poet has no taste for metrical experiments.’ 
Where else in English poetry, except possibly in Thomas 
Campion’s Books of Airs, can one find so great a variety of 
measures in 104 consecutive poems? _ 

It is quite true that Housman is fond of the octosyllabic; 
about one-third of all the lines in the two volumes are octo- 
syllabic. But he has few poems wholly in octosyllabic verse. 
To be exact there are 13 in A Shropshire Lad and only 2 in 
Last Poems. All but one of these are written in couplets, or 
in quatrains of two couplets. Moreover, the octosyllabic 
lines in Last Poems are outnumbered by both six syllable and 
seven syllable lines. It is interesting to note that he has 
only one poem in decasyllabics, and only two others in which 
there are any lines of ten syllables. All three of these are in 
the new volume. 

The range of his metre is very great, the lines varying 
from four to fifteen syllables in length. Still more remark- 
able is the amount and the subtlety of variation within a 
single stanza, and the almost uncanny felicity with which 
the stresses of the metrical pattern coincide with the normal 
accents of the sentence. Let anyone who has an ear for 
poetry read even this one stanza and judge of Housman’s 
control of metre and of the reliance he places on its charm: 


The chestnut casts his flambeaux, and the flowers 
Stream from’ the hawthorn on the wind away, ' 
The doors clap to, the pane is blind with showers. 

Pass me the can, lad; there’s an end of May. 
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How perfectly that ‘clap to’ echoes the bang of the door slam- 
ming shut; how admirably the young man’s disgust at his 
spoilt walking trip is voiced in the closing line. And then 
the magic of 


‘Stream from the hawthorn on the wind away’ 


——why one can see the blossoms grow dim in the distance with 
the dying cadence of that unbroken line. But enough of 
metre for a moment—those who have ears need no persuasion 
and those who have none are deaf to it. 

The most interesting review of Last Poems that has 
come to my notice is that by Mr. Clement Wood in the New 
York Nation of February 21 this year. As no summary could 
do justice to his conclusions or preciosities of style, one is 
forced to quote at some length: 

‘Shall we say that here was—that here is forever—a 
great minor poet, and let it slide at that? ... Let us see 
what he does, to know thereby what is undone. 

‘To this singer life is a plain thing. There are love, 
war, death noble and ignoble, spring and winter. They are 
all young as he knows them. Life never deepens for him 
beyond the vision of his Shropshire lad—a youth who has 
never seen twenty, as we span it, and never can. This is at 
once his crown and his crime. Here are all the conventions 
of pastoral poetry, worn it is true, as a Joseph’s coat. How 
would he be as Godiva? ... He must talk of the naked belly 
of a vast beautiful steam boiler, the wild-duck flight of air- 
planes raining death upon a country-side, in terms of Cory- 
don and Thyrsis ... his crime and his crown. Why did he 
never grow up and out of the morbid wisdom of nineteen? 
The verses have all the beauty—pardon, dear master, for 
what the limbec shows—of brainlessness... This singer is 
a voice out of an impossible youth of the race; passed, and 
now impossible. We must have man’s singing from a major 
poet. Thus he is as he is; we are richer for the gap he has 
filled with melody; but we must turn to the stern, horrid 
crumbling of young dreams, and the wider dreams he could 
not know, and we must know, and be.’ 

After the first shock of surprise at finding such stuff in 
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a reputable weekly like The Nation, one is inclined to shrug 
his shoulders at this posturing of a minor critic, and, to use 
his own elegant phrase, let it slide at that. But his pro- 
nouncement that Housman is only a minor poet deserves 
consideration. First, however, one may correct some mis- 
statements. Corydon and Thyris, those age-old Sicilians, are 
nowhere to be found in Housman. But we have Tom and 
Dick and Ned and Fan and Nancy—English all. Nor does 
one know how Mr. Housman would have talked about ‘the 
wild-duck flight of airplanes raining death upon a country- 
side.’ He doesn’t anywhere mention them. Nor does he talk 
at all about ‘the naked belly of a vast beautiful steam-boiler’, 
apparently to the disappointment of Mr. Wood who, like 
many other people nowadays, seems to think the machinery 
of life more important than life itself. Housman, evidently, 
is too quiet, his passion is too restrained to suit the taste of 
Mr. Wood. And yet, surely, a critic of discernment may be 
stirred by the trumpet blare of Mr. Sandburg’s praise of 
Chicago, 

Hog-Butcher for the World, 

Tool-maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight-handler, 


Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders: 


without letting it wholly deafen him for the still music of 
Housman’s, 

Clunton and Clunbury, 

Clungunford and Clun, 

Are the quietest places 

Under the sun. 


A great minor poet—is that to be the judgement finally 
passed on Housman by our classifying age? Even if it is 
he may be in good company. Some time ago a casual state- 
ment in a manual on Greek literature almost took my breath 
away. ‘Among the Greek minor poets’, it began, ‘Pindar and 
Sappho’ Pindar and Sappho — who wouldn’t covet 
their companionship on the slopes of Mount Parnassus? Is 
Burns a minor poet? Is Gray or Blake? What is the test? 
No one imagines Housman with his two slender volumes of 
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lyrics should take rank with Shakespeare and Homer, with 
Dante and Vergil. No, nor with Browning and Wordsworth, 
or Shelley and Keats. These men in sheer bulk, in range and 
breadth are altogether beyond him. A minor poet—yes, if 
you like, but one who writes genuine poetry. 

Few critics would agree on just what is meant by ‘minor 
poet’, but most critics are in substantial agreement about 
the term ‘minor poetry’. It is graceful verse, conceived in 
man’s wit and ingeniously constructed to suit the prevailing 
taste. A couple of specimens will enable us to see the char- 
acteristics of the type. 

The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 


Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done. 
This graceful well constructed little lyric has so obvious and 
appealing sentimentality that it is now a hackneyed concert 
piece, a favorite encore number. Put beside it Housman’s 

Into my heart an air that kills 

From yon far country blows: 


What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those? 


That is the land of lost content, 

I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 

And cannot come again. 
The breath of passion that trembles through these exquisite 
lines comes from a depth of feeling below anything Mr. 
Bourdillon ever communicates to the readers of his verse. 
We, too, can see through our tears that lost land ‘shining 
plain’. Take this other selection of Bourdillon’s from the 
Oxford Book of Victorian Verse: 

The lark above our heads doth know 

A heaven we see not here below; 


_ She sees it, and for joy she sings; 
Then falls with ineffectual wings. 
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Ah, soaring soul! faint not nor tire!» 
Each heaven attain’d reveals a higher. 
Thy thought is of thy failure; we ~ 
List raptured, and thank God for thee. 


This poem is sure, sooner or later, to get into the school read- 
ers. It has all the qualities that attract educationists who 
regard poetry as the handmaid of morality—a pretty little 
sentiment, a bit of the pathetic fallacy,.and a nice little moral 
which can be rubbed into the sullen souls of shamefaced 
boys for at least a full half hour. There is no chance of 
Housman’s farewell to a soldier suffering this fate. But its 
virile drum beat somehow comes thumping at a man’s heart: 


Now hollow fires burn out to black, 
And lights are guttering low: 

Square your shoulders, lift your pack, 
And leave your friends and go. 


Oh never fear, man, nought’s to dread, 
Look -not left nor right: 

In all the endless road you tread 
There’s nothing but the night. 


Verse like that comes only from men who, as Emerson says, 
‘live from a great depth of being.’ 

It is the passion of Housman’s verse that lifts it far 
above the conventional gracefulness of minor poetry—its 
passion and- at times its breadth and humor. The very 
spirit of the countryside with its slow, endless gossip is in 
these eight lines: . 

: Oh, when I was in love with you, 
Then I was clean and brave, 


And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 


And now the fancy passes by, 

And nothing will remain, 

And miles around they’ll say that I 
Am quite myself again. © 


Perhaps these three little lyrics of two quatrains each are 
enough to prove my point but if anyone prefer a greater 
sweep and a deeper-throated music let him read number 
XLVIII in A Shropshire Lad, the noblest poem in the volume 
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both in metre and language, a poem in which Housman rises 
into what Arnold himself could hardly deny is the ‘grand 
manner.’ To talk of it as minor poetry, with the suggestion 
that term conveys of mere prettiness and conventionality, is 
so obviously absurd that we may dismiss the topic. 

In the little preface to Last Poems Housman says, ‘I can 
no longer expect to be revisited by the continuous excitement 
under which in the early months of 1895 I wrote the greater 
part of my other book, nor indeed could I well sustain it if 
it came. ... About a quarter of this matter belongs to the 
April of the present year, but most of it dates between 1895 
and 1910.’ If the inspiration has been fitful since that won- 
derful spring, it has been none the less genuine. Last Poems 
fully sustains the high reputation won by A Shropshire Lad. 
It has almost everywhere the note of intense feeling expressed 
in language of absolute precision, and of such great sim- 
plicity that it is almost vernacular. It is doubtful if any 
other English writer uses so high a percentage of words of 
one syllable, slightly over 84 per cent. in A Shropshire Lad 
and a little over 854 in Last Poems. Further, only 1 per cent. 
of the words are three syllables, about 1/7 of 1 per cent. four 
syllables. The disyllables are about 144 per cent. in the 
earlier volume and less than 13 per cent. in Last Poems. 
There are no words of more than four syllables and most of 
these are compound adjectives as in the ‘valley-guarded 
granges’ of ‘The Merry Guide.’ Indeed the words are not 
merely short but simple homely words chosen, as Words- 
worth advised, from ‘the real language of men.’ It is note- 
worthy too that the language is everywhere concrete. The 
famous adjectives that Milton used in stating the essential 
qualities of poetry are peculiarly fitted to describe these 
poems of Housman—‘simple, sensuous, passionate.’ 

The old figures of A Shropshire Lad reappear, with the 
exception of the rival lovers, but spring has changed to 
autumn, or rather the thought of autumn colours the poet’s 
vision of spring. The earlier lyrics are remarkable for the 
vivid colors Housman delights in—gold, silver, scarlet, red, 
azure, and the white of snow, and the cherry and hawthorn 
bloom. In Last Poems the dark, the grey of mists, black and 
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russets and tans predominate. Instead of the spring sun 
we have the rains of autumn. The whole landscape is darker. 
Moreover, the twenty odd flowers, white and gold and blue, 
are replaced by a bare half-dozen, most of them of duller 
shade. The difference in color between the two volumes is 
very marked. A Shropshire Lad, too, has almost every- 
where the air of morning in its descriptive passages; Last 
Poems have the shades of evening or the gloom of night. Fur- 
ther, there is something almost sinister in these later morn- 
ings. Instead of the drum-beat of ‘Reveille’ 


Up, lad, up, ’tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
Who'll beyond the hills away?’ 


we have the half humorous protest 


Yonder see the morning blink: 

The sun is up and up must I, 

To wash and dress and eat and drink 
And look at things and talk and think 
And work, and God knows why. 


One poem expresses in brief the whole atmosphere of 
Last Poems. Moreover, it is an amazingly vivid bit of astro- 
nomy as well as a sombre piece of symbolism. 


West and away the wheels of darkness roll, 
Day’s beamy banner up the east is borne, 
Spectres and fears, the nightmare and her foal, 
Drown in the golden deluge of the morn. 


But over sea and continent from sight 

Safe to the Indies has the earth conveyed 
The vast and moon-eclipsing cone of night, . 
Her towering foolscap of eternal shade. 


See, in mid heaven the sun is mounted; hark, 
The belfries tingle to the noonday chime. 
’Tis silent, and the subterranean dark 

Has crossed the nadir, and begins to climb. 

One sometimes feels in reading the poems of Thomas 
Hardy that their diction is that of scientific prose. It con- 
veys nothing beyond the regular and precise dictionary mean- 
ing of the words. But Housman even in his barest and most 
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realistic poems uses words that suggest more than they state. 
The two brief poems, ‘The Culprit’ and ‘Eight O’Clock’ could 
hardly be less decorated than they are.. There are just two 
adjectives in the seven stanzas and the words are of the smi- 
plest. . Yet note the effect. 


THE CULPRIT 
Ke '< x # kt * 
My mother and my’ father 
Out: of the light they lie; 
The warrant would not find them, 
And here ’tis only I 
Shall hang so high. 
* 


* 2k * % * 


For so the game is ended 
That should not have begun. 
My father and my mother 
They had a likely son, 

And I have none. 


_ E1GcHT O’CLocK 


He stood, and heard the steeple 

Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town. 
One, two, three, four, to market-place and people 
It tossed them down. 


Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 

He stood and counted them and cursed his luck; 
And then the-clock collected in the tower 

Its strength, and struck. . 


What is it that grips our heart-strings here? No doubt 
‘there is something that defies analysis, but this thought of a 
family with ‘a likely son’ dying out in failure and disgrace 
brings a lump in the throat The pity of his end! And how 
bitter it is to die on this bright and bustling morning as the 
chimes toss down the quarters to the busy market-place. The 
premonitory whirr before the first stroke of the hour falls 
and with it the trap-door under the doomed man, seemed to 
the tense nerves of the poet a conscious effort of the old clock 
to brace itself for the moment of horror when it struck. For 
sheer artistry in making metre enforce the thought these two 
stanzas would be hard to match. Yet this is the author that 
Mr. Priestley says ‘relies very little upon the charm of metre.’ 
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A good deal has been said in recent reviews of Last 
Poems about Housman’s pessimism. On this side of the At- 
lantic, at least, pessimist is just one degree below bolshevist 
as a term of abuse. We dislike the fact, indeed we shut our 
eyes to the fact, that in this world every religion, every cul- 
ture, that stood the test of long years had in it a core of 
stoicism by which it endured even if it couldn’t rejoice and 
triumph. And we are prone to confuse stoicism with pessim- 
ism. Galsworthy has a sketch in A Commentary of an old 
deep sea fisherman lamed by accident and reduced to a pre- 
carious livelihood won by selling pennyworths of groundsel 
for canaries. ‘In the crowded highway, beside his basket, he 
stood, leaning on his twisted stick, with his tired, steadfast 
face—a ragged statue to the great, unconscious human vir- 
tue, the most hopeful and inspiring of all things on earth, 
Courage without Hope.’ In Housman the virtue is a conscious 
one—he has no illusions about what the future holds for him. 
In ‘The Oracles’ he tells us how the ancient voices are dumb 
but the heart of man still answers and how from that oracle 
he heard the priestess shrieking 


That she and I should surely die and never live again. 
He answers doggedly 


Oh priestess, what you cry is clear, and sound good sense [ think it; 
But let the screaming echoes rest, and froth your mouth no more. 
*Tis true there’s better booze than brine, but he that drowns must 
drink it; 
And oh, my lass, the news is news that men have heard before. 
And then with only italics to indicate that the next lines are 
quoted he gives the substance of the message brought to 
Leonidas at Thermopylae by an excited messenger: 


The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands of morn- 
ing; 

Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air, 

And he that stands will die for nought, and home there’s no returning. 

The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their hair. 


One need hardly point out the inference; what the Spartans 
did we also can do. 
But the doing is not easy and Housman makes no at- 
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tempt to delude either us or himself about the inevitable end. 
This is what gives the profound pathos to number XX XIX in 
Last Poems. The youth who delighted to climb the highest 
hill and watch the glow fade out of the western sky, now 
turns in middle age to the shelter of his room and the glow 
of his lamp to shut out the night and the thought of night. 
When he was younger, as he puts it:, 


The year might age, and cloudy 
The lessening day might close, 
But air of other summers 
Breathed from beyond the snows, 
And I had hope of those. 


They came and went and are not 
And come no more anew; 

And all the years and seasons 
That ever can ensue 

Must now be worse and few. 


So here’s an end of roaming 
On eves when autumn nighs: 
The ear too fondly listens 
For summer’s parting sighs, 
And then the heart replies. 


Moreover, nature has ceased to comfort as she did in the days 
of A Shropshire Lad. Then he felt her sympathetic comrade- 
ship: 

In my own shire if I was sad, 

Homely comforters I had: 


The earth, because my heart was sore, 
Sorrowed for the son she bore. 


But now he realizes that his old faith in nature was only a 
spell cast over him by that enchantress, 


For nature, heartless, witless nature, 
Will neither care nor know 

What stranger’s feet may find the meadow 
And trespass there and go, 

Nor ask amid the dews of morning 

If they are mine or no. 


The one faith that burns clear in his poems from first to 
last is trust in friendship. Over and over this is voiced. The 
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country lad going up by train to London with his hand aching 
because that morning 
‘So many an honest fellow’s fist 
Had well nigh wrung it from the wrist,’ 
feels that he must keep from shame in the great city because 
his friends have faith in him. The lad in number XXXII of 
Last Poems had a passion for friendship. When he mused in 
boyhood 
‘It was not foes to conquer, 
Nor sweethearts to be kind, 
But it was friends to die for 
That I would seek and find.’ 
But the friends died for him. That is the tragedy of the war. 
‘They braced their belts about them, 
They crossed in ships the sea, 
They sought and found six feet of ground, 
And there they died for me.’ 
Friendship is the theme of ‘Hell Gate’, the most remarkable 
and most original poem in the new volume. A lad pacing 
sadly across the ‘uncoloured plain’ with his dark conductor 
sees in the shadow beneath the towering wall in the distance 
a spark stir to and fro. Though he says not a word the som- 
bre guide answers his unspoken question, 
‘At hell gate the damned in turn 
Pace for sentinel and burn,’ 
As they approach, the sentry vaguely reminds him of a sentry 
in an earthly corps. When Sin and Death, warders of the 
gate, rose to give entrance to their lord and father, then 
‘The portress foul to see 
Lifted up her eyes on me 
Smiling, and I made reply: 
“Met again, my lass,” said I. 
Then the sentry turned his head, 
Looked, and knew me, and was Ned.’ 
Even at the gate of hell, friendship triumphs. Ned straddles 
in revolt across the entry and with his musket from hell’s 
arsenal shoots down his king. 


‘And the hollowness of hell 
Sounded as its master fell.’ 
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The two friends take the backward track in silence: 


Once we listened and looked back; 
But the city, dusk and mute, 
Slept, and there was no pursuit. 


This brief summary gives no conception of the cumulative 
effect of the incidents in the poem or of its weird Dantesque 
power of description. I do not know anything just like it in 
English. But through it all the passion of friendship is the 
shaping force. 

It is the pity of having to leave one’s friends that makes 
the poem he chooses to close his Last Poems so wistful and 
pathetic. He tells how he used to play the flute for country 
dances and how 


The youth toward his fancy 
Would turn his brow of tan, 
And Tom would pair with Nancy 
And Dick step off with Fan; 
The girl would lift her glances 
To his, and both be mute: 
Well went the dances 
At evening to the flute. 

But now 
The lofty shade advances 
I fetch my flute and play: 
Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pity 
Away we both must hie, 
To air the ditty, 
And to earth I. 


It is superfluous, almost impertinent, to call attention to 
the sigh of regret and resignation in those closing lines. It is 
the very spirit of Gray’s Elegy in twentieth century form. 

Whether Housman plays the flute I do not know, but his 
choice of it seems peculiarly appropriate. For his verse has 
the very tones of that instrument, clear, mellow, piercing, 
with something added of the undertones one catches in old 
folk songs. It appeals to lovers of poetry whether they be 
unread or as cultured as Housman himself. His poems in 
their restraint, their simplicity, their clear outlines are essen- 
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tially Greek; in their pathos, their poignancy, their tremu- 
lous sensibility, they are Celtic and Romantic. 

Housman, indeed, is the poet of a temperament. It 
narrows his range while it deepens his intensity. To an 
increasing number he makes a peculiar appeal. Nature has 
not proved the consoler that Wordsworth found her and that 
Arnold expected she would more and more become. Most of 
our poets of to-day—that is those of them who think at all— 
have fallen back on a dogged stoicism and an intense joy in 
whatever glimpse of beauty may be caught as we journey on 
what Housman in one of his rare moments of bitterness calls 
our ‘long fool’s errand to the grave.’ And so Housman’s 
thought is to-day in what Arnold calls ‘the main stream of 
ideas.’ Whether this explains his influence I am not sure—it 
may in part — but I am sure that with the exception of 
Thomas Hardy, no living English poet has had such an effect 
on the work of his fellow-craftsmen. Echoes of A Shrop- 
shire Lad are everywhere from Masefield to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. His work is bound to bulk large in the anthologies 
of twentieth century poetry. Indeed his place in English 
literature seems to me as secure as that of his spiritual 
kinsman, Thomas Gray. 

J. F. MACDONALD. 
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PROPOSE to devote this introductory lecture to the career 

of Louis Pasteur, the eminent Frenchman whose researches 
on fermentation, anthrax, hydrophobia and other subjects 
illuminated the field of preventive medicine and showed that 
various forms of infective disease were due to the action of 
bacteria. 

Born at Déle in the French Department of Jura on 27th 
December, 1822, Pasteur received his early education at or 
near Arbois. In 1843 he passed the examination of the 
Parisian Ecole Normale, which he entered with a high en- 
thusiasm for chemistry and physical science. His first 
research, which was in the domain of crystallography, may 
be summarized as follows. 

Of the two forms of tartaric acid then known one was 
optically active, turning the polarized beam to the right hand, 
while the other, named racemic acid, was optically inert. 
Pasteur investigated racemic acid and found it to consist of 
two sets of crystals. The first set were right-handed tar- 
taric acid. The second set were mirror images of the first. 
‘Surely,’ he reasoned, ‘they will turn the ray to the left.’ 
Dissolving the crystals and testing them with the polarimeter 
he found his expectations verified. He rushed from the lab- 
oratory, exclaiming with emotion, ‘I have just made a great 
discovery.’ 

His next enquiry introduced him to fermentation. Still 
pursuing the tartaric acids he observed that right-handed 
tartaric acid fermented in the presence of albumen. When 
he treated racemic acid with albumen he found that it fer- 
mented also but only in its right-handed component.  Pas- 
teur was impressed. Fermentation and its mysteries at- 
tracted him strongly yet physical science still had its charms. 
His appointment in 1854 to the Faculty of Sciences at Lille 
turned the scale in favour of fermentation. 


Opening lecture deliveredi to the class in Public Health, Queen’s 
University, October, 1923. 
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At Lille fermentation was in the air. The staple in- 
dustry was the manufacture of alcohol from beet-root and 
grain. Pasteur investigated the alcoholic fermentation, 
passed on to the lactic fermentation, and in 1857, now back 
in Paris, he took up the butyric fermentation. In 1860 he 
entered the controversial arena on the subject of spontaneous 
generation. By a series of ingeniously constructed flasks he 
showed that in a putrescible fluid, freely exposed to the air 
but protected from air germs, no putrefaction took place. 
Generation therefore was not spontaneous. Only by the in- 
troduction of germs from without could germs develop in the 
flasks. 

Having dealt, next in order, with the vinegar manufac- 
ture and the deterioration of wines, he was asked by the 
Government of the day to explore the silk-worm disease, 
which threatened the extinction of one of the great industries 
of France. ‘Remember’, he said, ‘I have never seen a silk- 
worm.’ ‘So much the better’ was the reply, ‘you will be quite 
unbiased.’ 

He started work at Alais in the Cevennes in 1865. Sad- 
dened by family bereavements, laid aside for three months 
by a shock of paralysis from which he never wholly recov- 
ered, pursued throughout by bitter hostility, sometimes fol- 
lowing the path of error and having to retrace his steps, he 
carried on his untiring researches for five devoted years. In 
the end he distinguished two separate diseases—pébrine and 
flacherie—by which the silk-worms were afflicted, and sug- 
gested the plan by which the industry was saved. 

These things were completed by 1870, a dark year for 
France. The Franco-Prussian war began at Saarbriicken on 
Ist August. After Gravelotte on 18th August the town of 
Metz was invested. On Ist September Sedan and the Empire 
fell. Pasteur’s scientific work came to a standstill. He was 
persuaded to leave Paris. On 5th September he retired to 
Arbois to await the result of his country’s agony. 

With the close of the war his energies resumed their 
sway. In March, 1871, he wrote: 

‘I now feel ready for further work. Perhaps I am de- 
luding myself; anyhow I will try. Unhappy France, beloved 
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country, if I could only assist in raising thee from thy dis- 
asters !’ 

He accordingly undertook an investigation of French 
methods of brewing, with the view that French beer might 
compete with Germans. A congress of French brewers at- 
tested the success of his efforts. Though Pasteur describes 
this work as a research on beer, its scope was much more 
ample. He had come to recognize a kinship between com- 
municable disease as exemplified in silk-worms, and the fer- 
mentative changes of putrescible substances which he had 
shown to be caused by bacteria. 

It may be imagined therefore with how much pleasure 
he received in 1874 a letter from Mr. Lister of Edinburgh, 
conveying to him his most cordial thanks for having, by his 
researches on putrefactive germs, given him the only prin- 
ciple which could lead to the success of the system of anti- 
septics. Here, as it must have seemed to Pasteur, was high 
evidence to support his surmise that the germ theory was 
capable of being turned to the prevention and cure of in- 
fective diseases. So encouraged, in 1877, at the age of 55, 
he burst with impetuous energy into the fields of medicine, 
in which he carried out his final researches on anthrax and 
hydrophobia. 

Anthrax, which is a disease of flocks and herds, was de- 
stroying agriculture in France. A bacillus of anthrax was 
known but its relationship to the disease was disputed. Pas- 
teur proved it to be the cause. Having found a way to 
prevent the bacillus from developing spores he was able to 
prepare an attenuated culture or vaccine, which, when inocu- 
lated into animals, protected them against the disease. 

In 1881 he reported this result to the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Its importance to flock-masters was at once recog- 
nized, and the President of the Agricultural Society of Melun 
approached him with a request that he would give a public 
demonstration of the efficacy of his methods. Pasteur con- 
sented. Fifty sheep were placed at his disposal and the stage 
was set near Melun at the farm of Pouilly-le-fort. 

Here, on 5th May, 1882, before an interested crowd, Pas- 
teur inoculated 25 of. the 50 sheep against anthrax. This was 
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the first vaccination. It was followed on 17th May by the 
second vaccination of the first 25. The other 25 remained 
unvaccinated. On 31st May the 25 vaccinated and the 25 
unvaccinated sheep all received a triple dose of virulent ba- 
cilli, and a rendez-vous was fixed for 2nd June to note the 
outcome of the experiment. 

During the intervening days Pasteur was anxious, as 
several of the vaccinated sheep had transient illnesses, but 
at 2 p.m. on 2nd June, when the party reassembled at the 
farm, all the 25 vaccinated sheep were in perfect health. 
Twenty-two of the 25 unvaccinated sheep had ceased to 
breathe. Their carcases lay stretched out side by side. Two 
more were in extremis.: The 25th was ill and died that night. 
The test was completely successful. Laboratories were estab- 
lished for the production of anthrax vaccine in bulk. The 
vaccination process did not always attain the spectacular 
perfection of Pouilly-le-fort; but it resulted in a notable de- 
cline of the anthrax death-rate among French flocks and 
herds. 

Pasteur’s crowning achievement was the prophylaxis of 
hydrophobia. This formidable disease, called rabies in the 
dog and hydrophobia in man, had the aspect of a bacterial 
infection. Pasteur failed to discover the germ, but by inject- 
ing an emulsion of the brain of a dog dead of rabies into the 
brain of another dog he reproduced the disease. The brain 
therefore contained the virus. Using the rabbit, he obtained 
a fixed virus, weakened it by exposure and drying, and found 
that by inoculations of increasing strength he was able in 
fourteen days to immunize a dog against rabies. It remained 
to utilize this discovery for the benefit of mankind. It re- 
mained to see whether a person bitten by a mad dog could 
be immunized, if inoculated after the bite. 

On 4th July, 1885, while Pasteur was still pondering 
over the question, a little Alsatian boy named Joseph Meister 
was bitten by a mad dog in fourteen places. By the advice 
of the local doctor he was sent to Pasteur’s laboratory, which 
he reached on 6th July. Pasteur was in suspense between 
hope and fear. He believed that he had the secret. Was he 
justified in putting it to the test? After consulting with his 
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colleagues he decided to inoculate. The process was at once 
started. It was completed on 16th July. The boy was sent 
home and remained well. 

The next case was a young shepherd from the Jura 
named J. B. Jupille, who was bitten while gallantly defend- 
ing others. His treatment was begun on the 6th day after 
the bite. Success was again complete. 

Then came the case of Camille Pelletier. This little girl 
had been bitten by a mountain dog on 3rd October, 1885. She 
reached Pasteur on 9th November, 37 days afterwards. Pas- 
teur was tempted to withhold treatment lest an unhappy issue 
should prove a deterrent to more hopeful cases. Pity for the 
child overcame his scruples. She received her treatment and 
went back to school. Early in November hydrophobia super- 
vened with its usual fatal results. The 37 days’ interval had 
been too long. 

Then came four little American children, who were 
treated and remained well. Then 19 Russian moujiks, fear- 
fully bitten by a mad wolf, arrived from Smolensk fourteen 
days after the bites, and were treated. Three died and six- 
teen survived. 


On 1st March, 1886, prior to the arrival of the Russians, 
Pasteur announced to the Academy of Sciences that he had 
treated 350 persons with one casualty, that of Camille Pel- 
letier. In the course of his address he said: 

‘The prophylaxis of hydrophobia after a bite is estab- 
lished. It is advisable to create a vaccinal institute against 
hydrophobia.’ 

The Pasteur Institute in Paris was therefore projected. — 
It was opened by the President of the French Republic on 
14th November, 1888. From about this period Pasteur’s 
strength showed signs of waning and he began to withdraw 
himself from active work. 

On 27th December, 1893, his seventieth birthday was 
celebrated in Paris by a scene of unparalleled splendour. He 
entered the great theatre of the Sorbonne leaning on the arm 
of the President of the Republic. The band of the Republican 
Guard played a triumphal march. Deputies and delegates of 
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distinguished societies, both French and foreign, laid their 
addresses before him. By Lord Lister’s oration he was spe- 
cially moved and rose up to embrace him. 


Pasteur lived for a few years more in comparative re- 
tirement. Though his physical health continued to fail, his 
mental energies remained vigorous to the close. In Septem- 
ber, 1895, he had an apoplectic seizure, followed by a second 
in a week, and he passed away at Villeneuve-l’Etang near 
Garches in Seine-et-Oise on the 25th of that month. 


In estimating the greatness of Louis Pasteur as a land- 
mark in the world of medicine, it may be kept in mind that 
he was not a medical man. He once replied to a physician 
who was offering objections to the microbic theory of disease: 
‘Sir, your language is not very intelligible to me. Iam nota 
physician and do not desire to be one.’ 


He was not even a professed biologist, and throughout his 
researches maintained a sublime indifference to the forms of 
his bacteria. To a person who was discoursing to him on the 
shapes of germs he answered—rather impatiently for him— 
‘If you only knew how little I care!’ 


Despite his neglect of these minutiae, possibly even be- 
cause of the emancipation of his mind from the more trivial 
details of craftsmanship, Pasteur possessed in an abnormal 
degree the faculty of comprehensive vision, ranging the wide 
domain of science, and drawing conclusions on the broadest 
lines. His work in many directions may be said to possess 
the quality of intuition, as though he could arrive at ultimate 
truth without conscious intermediate processes. An over- 
ruling purpose seems to have directed the sequence of his 
enquiries. In the realm of chemistry there are many crystals, 
yet he focussed his interest on the crystalline forms of tar- 
taric acid, by which he passed into the magical world of fer- 
mentation. Fermentation led him through spontaneous gen- 
eration to his researches on wine, silk-worms and beer, as a 
joint result of which he evolved the theory that infective pro- 
cesses are due to germs. He verified his theory in the case 
of anthrax, turned it to practical use in the prophylaxis of 
anthrax and carried it in triumph to the prophylaxis of hy- 
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drophobia, though the germ of that disease remained inscrut- 
able. 

Those who had the good fortune to know Pasteur—in- 
cluding Sir Robert Philip of Edinburgh, who spoke to me of 
him last year—agree that his zeal for science and his attach- 
ment to duty were only equalled by the goodness of his heart. 
The suffering which he was obliged to inflict on his experi- 
mental animals caused him much distress. He had to en- 
trust to other hands the trephining of dogs for the rabies 
inoculation. The charge of his enemies that he was cruel 
to the animals disturbed him greatly. As regards the 
patients who came to him for treatment he made their anxi- 
eties his own. If they remained well he followed them into 
their lives with affectionate interest. If they died he deeply 
mourned them. 

Pasteur combined with his love of humanity a passionate 
devotion to France. He expressed it in correspondence dur- 
ing the war of 1870. He realized it in action by those re- 
searches which improved the manufacturing methods of 
France and saved her industries from ruin. Even in his 
discoveries of more general interest the thought of France 
shines through. Announcing to his family that he had found 
the way to prevent spore-formation by the anthrax bacillus: 
‘I should have been inconsolable’, he said, ‘if this discovery of 
ours, my colleagues’ and mine, had not been a French dis- 
covery.’ . 

In matters of belief Pasteur was a devout Roman Catho- 
lic. He did not favour the intrusion of seience within the 
religious sphere. Science, as he knew it, only recognized 
facts and phenomena which it could demonstrate. The sub- 
ject of primary causes was not included among these. The 
question was put to him at the time of his enquiry on spon- 
taneous generation. ‘If all life comes from a germ,’ it was 
asked, ‘where did the first germ come from?’ ‘We must bow 
before that mystery,’ was his reply. ‘It is the problem of the 
origin of things. It is outside the scientific field.’ 

When Pasteur died at Villeneuve |’Etang, his body was 
embalmed and brought to Paris. He received a public fun- 
eral with military honours,being first interred at Notre Dame. 
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He was finally laid to rest in the Pasteur Institute, as com- 
memorated in this sonnet by Mr. Alfred Hayes: 


No cypress-shadowed church-yard nor the gloom 
Of haunted cloisters doth immortalize 

The dust of him whose patience proved more wise 
To save, than Death to slay. The busy loom 
Glancing with silk, the teeming herd, the bloom 
Of purpling vineyards, and the grateful eyes 
Of souls reprieved at death’s most dread assize 
Shall make eternal gladness round his tomb. 
Not ’mid the dead should he be laid asleep 

Who wageth still with death triumphant strife, 
Who sowed the good that centuries shall reap 
And took its terror from the healer’s knife— 
Defender of the living, he shall keep 

His slumber in the arsenal of life. 


Science, it is true, does not stand still, and Pasteur’s 
work may be subject to further review as the range of 
knowledge widens. His principles however were securely 
founded, and, hap what may, the lives saved by his methods 
will add deathless lustre to his name. Laurels like his will 
never fade, till honour itself grows dim. 

As a great Frenchman, a great scientist and a great 
medical pioneer, he bequeathes to mankind the example of 
his life and the boon of his discoveries. 


J. R. CURRIE. 
Department of Public Health, 
Queen’s University. 
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HAT well-known and much-deplored phenomenon of the 
time, the cityward movement of population, is mainly 

the result of economic causes, and will presumably continue 
until those causes have, in the usual economic manner, 
brought about their own reaction by their own prolonged 
success. Cities grow because a given amount of effort will 
produce more value within their limits than it will outside 
of them; but every increment of population reduces the net 
amount of value that can be produced by the unit of effort, 
because more and more effort has to be expended on pro- 
cesses that add nothing to the net product. The city dweller 
expends as much effort and undergoes as much discomfort 
in an hour of travelling between his dwelling and his work 
as the farmer does in an hour of labour; but the hour of trav- 
elling produces no net value, and must be paid for by 
increased productivity in the hours of labour. Human in- 
genuity has for the last hundred years been largely directed 
to the offsetting of this factor of the decrease of net product 
with each increase of concentration of population, and has 
been astonishingly successful. The number of people who 
can be moved into and out of a given industrial or commer- 
cial area in a given time, and the distance they can be moved 
in a given time and at a given cost, have been repeatedly 
multiplied. The horse-car has given way to the electric car, 
the surface electric to the underground, rail-borne traffic has 
been supplemented by the motor-car; and the total amount 
of transportation required has been greatly reduced by the 
skyscraper apartment-house, enabling a million people to live 
in one square mile around their ‘jobs’ instead of having to 
spread over five or ten. But the cost of these expedients rises 
rapidly, and we seem to be nearing the end of our resources. 
It is significant that the latest of our achievements, the aero- 
_ plane, offers no aid in solving the problem of suburban trans- 
portation, and that recent developments in other lines—the 
motor truck and the diffusion of cheap electric power—seem 
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to be working for the decentralization rather than the con- 
centration of industry. If so, cities, the greatest cities at 
any rate, may begin to grow more slowly, and even cease to 
grow at all. London and New York may settle down as 
urban units with a population of ten or twelve millions but 
not more; or perhaps more probably, around New York there 
may grow up a loosely aggregated system of a dozen or more 
separate cities, each living its community life pretty much 
to itself, with a population ranging from five down to two 
millions or less, but each governed as to its location by the 
desirability of being within an easy motor-truck haul of the 
‘others. As a matter of fact, south-eastern New York State 
and south-western New England and New Jersey could al- 
most be regarded as to-day constituting such an area, were 
it not for the fact that the relation of metropolis and suburb 
is still much too evident. The inhabitants of most of this 
area live in it in order to be able to go into New York regu- 
larly for business or pleasure; only in places like Paterson, 
with a large population almost wholly independent of New 
York for both its ‘jobs’ and its joys, is the new tendency seen 
in full operation. 

But the object of this paper is to discuss briefly a non- 
economic factor which seems to be working in favour of 
centralization of population, and which seems capable of con- 
tinuing to work for some time after the economic factors 
have (if they ever should have) ceased to be effective. 
Broadly speaking, men (and women now-a-days) move from 
one part of the earth’s surface to another because they be- 
lieve that at their destination they can obtain a larger 
amount of value in exchange for a smaller amount of dis- 
utility (labour, risk, privation and discomfort being the 
chief forms of disutility) than at their starting-point. But 
in forming this judgement they are naturally liable to error. 
One of the errors to which they are liable, and which works 
strongly in favour of the cityward trend, is well known; it 
is the error of measuring value received in terms of money 
rather than of satisfactions, or in common parlance of look- 
ing at the wage rather than at the cost of living. City wages 
are high, but city costs are also high, and many of them are 
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such as do not readily suggest themselves to the country- 
dweller who projects moving. But there is another and more 
subtle error of judgement which, in the opinion of the pre- 
sent writer, also contributes largely to the cityward trend, 
and which it is proposed to discuss in the following pages. 
It is an error in the valuation—especially by young and 
inexperienced persons—of those forms of satisfaction which 
are peculiarly urban, and which are commonly looked upon 
as part of the price to be obtained for one’s efforts in the 
city but not in the country. It is my belief, furthermore, that 
this error is largely the result of teachings implicit in most 
of the current art and literature of the English-speaking 
countries, teachings which are ardently though perhaps un- 
consciously propagated by most of the producers of that art 
and literature. The reader will please note that I speak of 
current art only—of art, therefore, which has not undergone 
that testing process for the determination of its wisdom 
which winnows the true from the untrue, the sound from the 
unsound, in the great mass of the world’s past artistic pro- 
ducts and gives us the body of art denominated classic; I do 
not suggest that in the classics there will be found any load- 
ing of the dice in favour of city life and against country life. 
In the current output I think there distinctly is such a 
loading. 

Let it be remembered that the mechanism of literature 
and the arts, the mechanism, that is, for the rapid and effi- 
cient propagation of their products, is almost wholly concen- 
trated in the metropolitan cities. It consists for the most 
part of the periodical press, the theatrical producers’ offices, 
the cinema headquarters, the book publishing houses, the 
phonograph plants and the radio broadcasting rooms. I do 
not mean that these establishments make works of art; no 
limited liability company ever made a work of art yet. But 
they buy the works of art from the artists who do make 
them; and until the artist is old and well established and 
independent they buy pretty much what they want and refuse 
what they do not want. And, largely I believe as a result of 
this condition, there has long been a tendency for these con- 
temporary art products, or such of them as are promptly and 
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efficiently propagated by the mechanism, to depict the truly 
desirable life as an urban life, the truly satisfying forms of 
suecess as urban achievements, the standard for the meas- 
urement of satisfactions as an urban standard. Now there is 
nothing in the essential nature of life in New York or Chi- 
cago or London to make it more attractive to an absolutely 
unbiased mind than life in a well-selected small-urban or 
rural community. There are certain things which cannot be 
obtained in the rural community, and to these our attention 
is forcibly directed by our writers, our cinema producers, our 
playwrights and the rest; there are certain things which can- 
not be obtained in the urban community, and about these we 
hear very little indeed. The literature and art and popular 
philosophy of our age tend very strongly to paint the things 
which New York can give and Smith’s Corners cannot as 
essential to a full life, and the things which Smith’s Corners 
can give and New York cannot as negligible and unworthy. 

I recall that I was myself in my early days much victim- 
ized by errors of judgement about the relative importance of 
various things in life, errors produced largely by the perusal 
of metropolitan writers. One of these errors, I remember, 
was to the effect that ready and frequent access to metropol- 
itan grand opera was essential to the full development of my 
youthful soul. Another had to do, in a similar way, with 
access to a very large and inclusive public library. A third 
led me to demand of life a pretty constant supply of orchestral 
music; and a fourth, opportunity to dine occasionally in a 
world-famous restaurant and contemplate the toilets and 
manners of the exquisite; a fifth, the opportunity to listen 
to the discourses of the greatest religious and philosophical 
thinkers of the age. Now my present more mature judge- 
ment assures me that I grossly over-estimated the value of 
all these privileges of the urban resident. All of them are 
excellent things in their way. All of them, or different 
equivalents for them, are needed as compensations for the 
drawbacks of city life. All of them (or their equivalents in 
other kinds of satisfaction) should be sought by all those 
who are doomed to inhabit cities, and I am astonished and 
grieved at the extent to which my friends the city-dwellers 
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fail to take advantage of them, and still more astonished and 
grieved at the delusion of many country-dwellers that they 
ean have them ‘just as good’ in their various preserved and 
pickled forms as put up for rural distribution. But to go and 
live in an otherwise undesirable place, solely in order to have 
these things daily within reach, is to order one’s life by the 
time-table of the firefly instead of the sun. Visit them, yes, 
by all means; but dwell with them, no. Vesuvius and Niagara 
Falls are spectacles which it is well to see; but no sane person 
determines his permanent domicile by the situation of either 
of them. 

The particular list of metropolitan attractions which 
swayed my own juvenile imagination was of a rather special 
sort, suited to a special type of young man. But the liter- 
ature of the metropolis has its bait for every kind of mind. 
Of my fellow-youths and maidens of the same generation— 
that which came to manhood and womanhood in the ‘nineties 
those who actually went to New York or London or 
Chicago were probably drawn for the most part by much 
more ‘practical’ motives; but those motives, like mine, were 
suggested to them by the current literature and philosophy 
of the age. In that literature the great city was represented 
to us as being, among other things, the only possible place 
for the achievement of ‘big’ success, whether of money, power 
or reputation. All of us know now that it is not the only 
place. All of us might have known it then, if we had been 
able to look upon the world about us with unprejudiced eyes, 
and willing to consult the contemporary Who’s Who for the 
early careers of the men then pre-eminent in whatever field 
of achievement we happened to have chosen... 

It may be: objected here that there are certain forms of 
human activity which can only be practised successfully in a 
large city. This is true, but they are few in number and 
their importance has been grossly exaggerated by the pro- 
metropolitan literature. The trade in credit and credit docu- 
ments inevitably centralizes itself, and it is hard to conceive 
of a man reaching the highest rank either as a banker or as 
a promoter (or as a forger or a stock waterer) while resid- 
ing elsewhere than in the metropolitan city of his territory. 
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Fashion is equally centripetal, and I cannot imagine an 
American Worth designing dresses in Oshkosh, or a Canadian 
Chippendale making world-famed furniture in Weyburn, 
Sask. If a man is determined (or by his nature doomed) to 
seek self-expression in one of these lines of activity, let him 
head for Lombard Street or Wall Street or Regent Street as 
the case may be, and make the best of it; but let him not be 
too confident that posterity will put quite the same valuation 
on his services to the world as contemporary opinion is 
taught to. There are singularly few stockbrokers in West- 
minster Abbey or any other Pantheon. 

Of late years the line of attack upon the country has 
changed, but its spirit is the same as ever. Many of the once 
exclusively urban amenities are now, either in their original 
form or in a plausible imitation, extensively vended among 
the small towns and country districts. The countryman, for 
example, is no longer ridiculed as a ‘hayseed’. He cannot be; 
he buys his clothes, his automobiles,. his magazines and his 
phonograph records from the very same producers who fur- 
nish the urban democracy with these indispensables of the 
cultured life. Instead of buying gold bricks he sells the least 
valuable part of his farm to the city-dweller as speculative 
suburban lots, taking it back for pasture purposes when the 
city-dweller is tired of paying taxes on it. And instead of 
being ruled by a lobby of lawyers from the metropolis he 
rules the country himself through his trade organizations, - 
which are incomparably more efficient politically than any 
association of urban electors. He has abolished all these 
ancient causes of Scorn and contumely. How then can he be 
still depicted as an inferior person to the resident of any 
metropolitan apartment-house? Having put into the hands 
of the countryman almost all the things of which the city- 
dweller formerly boasted himself, how can that same city- 
dweller still continue to assert his own unconquerable super- 
lority? How can the literature of the age continue to assure 
the rising generation that Life with a capital L is to be found 
in any community in exact ratio to the number of human 


beings per square mile?... Trust the literature of the age 
to do it. 
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For this purpose has been invented the doctrine of the 
Puritan narrow-mindedness, the inescapable dullness, and 
the insatiable tyranny of the rural community. The attack 
has shifted from the individual to the ‘town’ or ‘village’ re- 
garded as a spiritual unit. The individual countryman is 
shown as a good fellow, crushed. Thee hundred countrymen 
are individually three hundred crushed good fellows; but col- 
lectively they are the crushing machine, and whatsoever 
things are just, noble and of good repute and therefore un- 
Puritan they may be relied upon to crush out of their village 
as soon as it shows its head. I verily believe that the reading 
youth of this continent to-day envisage a ‘village’ as a sort 
of disease, and a ‘country town’ as a dragon devouring free 
and noble spirits on sight, with a special craving for lovely 
young Andromedas. Mr. Masters, while by no means re- 
sponsible for the invention of this idea, is perhaps its most 
effective expositor. He has perpetrated several hundred 
epitaphs, the gist of every one of which is the apostrophe, 
addressed by the deceased to the town of Spoon River in one 
of the Central States: ‘You made me what I am to-day, I 
hope you’re satisfied’. What Mr. Masters does several times 
a day in an epitaph, most of the American novelists do at 
greater length and with more corroborative detail in their 
novels. The typical novel-hero for this decade is a young 
man or young woman who has been ruined or at least irre- 
mediably repressed by the spiritual atmosphere of his old 
New England home, or his old Virginia home, or his old 
home anywhere at all provided that its population be not 
greater than three or four hundred thousand. The lesson 
that the typical novel teaches to the young man or the young 
woman in the country or the small town is: ‘Come out from 
the midst of them, before it is too late, before your free per- 
sonality has been prisoned in the iron fetters of an outworn 
moral and social code, before you have learnt to bow to the 
absolutely worthless opinions of your aunts and your great- 
grandmothers; come to Greenwich Village, where men and 
women are as gods, knowing good and evil to be much the 
same thing.’ 

And I greatly fear that this kind of representation is 
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skilfully contrived to reach the heart of present-day youth 
more surely than the old tales of the hayseediness of the coun- 
try and the fashionableness and successfulness and artistical- 
ness and wealth and culture and grandeur of the great city. 
For the younger generation seems to want above all things 
to get away from every kind of restraint except those of its 
own spirit, and especially from all those restraints which 
represent the authority and alleged wisdom of its elders. 
Those elders it regards, after the manner of the age, as per- 
sonally and collectively responsible for a four-year-long 
tragic event which, in any earlier age, would have been more 
cheerfully, and perhaps not less truthfully, set down as part 
of the inscrutable workings of Providence; and their wisdom 
is consequently suspect and their authority repudiated. But 
all the same I do not believe that this new statement of the 
superiority of the city over the country is any truer than the 
older ones. For if the small town community be tyrannical, 
it is also affectionate, and its members have something to love 
as well as to obey or to strive with. If it be firm enough to 
crush down the weak character, it is also plastic enough to 
take an impress from the strong, and it is precisely in the 
clash between the individual and the community that char- 
acter and adaptability and common-sense are developed. If 
it be narrow, it is also sound; if it be conservative, it is also 
reliable; if it be a fetter to personality, it is also a support. 
And the Greenwich Villages and other haunts of the newly- 
arrived ex-rurals in the metropolis are none of these things. 
They are not communities at all. The ‘freedom’ that is found 
in them is the freedom of the desert island, of the place 
where nobody will stop you from doing anything because 
nobody cares what you do or what becomes of you... That 
kind of freedom, a kind of freedom that you can get by 
merely changing your habitat, is worth as nearly as possible 
nothing. The pro-metropolitan literature of the age is ‘sell- 
ing’ an imitation article, and alleging it to be the real. In 
an age of universal barter, true freedom remains the one 
thing that is neither bought nor sold, and that no specialist 
manufactures on a large scale; those who desire it must make 
it for themselves; it is not true that its production is an 
urban industry. B. K. SANDWELL. 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE OPINIONS OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 


HEN the United Empire Loyalists were proscribed and 
driven from their native States, they brought into 
those parts of North America which remained British a spirit 
of loyalty which could by no means be confused with sub- 
servience. The problem of colonial rule assumed a dual sig- 
nificance and no magic formula could be devised which would 
meet the needs of the older and the newer Canada; of men 
accustomed to being governed and of men who had known 
and met the responsibility of self-government. 

The dramatic events of the war which broke out in 1812 
interrupted the continuity of political development in Upper 
Canada, yet it is possible for the careful observer to discover 
in the pre-war period the germ of many abuses which helped 
to precipitate the Rebellion of 1837. Without attempting to 
examine in detail such important institutions as the Land 
Boards or to discuss the case for the Town Meeting as 
against the Court of Quarter Sessions, let us briefly consider, 
from the political point of view, the position of the Loyalist. 

In treating of the relation of the Loyalists to British rule 
and to the chosen representatives of British authority, one 
must always remember that many of them were devoted, at 
the same time, to democratic institutions which the Crown 
was by no means anxious to encourage. Those who had been 
born in America were indeed more different from the men 
with whom they had thrown in their lot than from those with 
whom they had quarrelled. It must not be thought, however, 
that the struggle centred around the granting of the forms of 
constitutional government. In that respect, the Home Govern- 
ment was quite liberal, moving even faster than its accredited 
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agent on the spot, Lord Dorchester.t The difficulty was to 
be rather in the functioning of an institution which was, at 
that time, working smoothly in England because controlled 
by the aristocracy ; but which had to be used in America amid 
conditions of another sort Here the environment was un- 
favourable for the growth of a system which might easily 
flourish in an older country; for, although separatist prin- 
ciples were distasteful to the Loyalist, yet he had a sturdy 
independence born of Puritanism and _ self-reliance which 
prevented him from transferring the sentiment which he 
cherished toward the King and bestowing it upon the man 
who chanced to be the King’s representative. Not that the 
mere trappings of state would necessarily prove offensive; it 
was, perhaps, characteristic of the Loyalists that they should 
admire a man like Simcoe, who knew at once how to be ener- 
getic and to invest himself with dignity Notwithstanding 
the differences of opinion which arose between him and Cart- 
wright? and Hamilton, he had, in general, the confidence and 
support of most of the Loyalists, many of whom had been 


1Correspondence of Sydney and Dorchester. 

Public Archives: Documents relating to the Constitutional History 
of Canada, 1759-1791, Selected and Edited with Notes by Adam Shortt 
and Arthur G. Doughty. Ottawa, 1918; pt. ii, pp. 954-960. 

2Hon. Richard Cartwright 1759-1815, who was of English and 
Dutch descent, was typical of the best class of New York Tory. Grow- 
ing up with the Revolution, he was early drawn from his studies into 
its vortex and, as. private secretary to Col. Butler, he follwed its course 
through the frontier phases of the struggle. We find him associated in 
trade with Robert Hamilton while still a young man. Their enterprise 
at the eastern end of Lake Ontario was first carried on at Carleton 
Island and later at Cataraqui (Kingston). After a time Hamilton con- 
fined his business to Niagara and Cartwright, remaining at Kingston, 
became its most influential citizen. His particular interest for us in 
the present study is as one of the most enlightened spokesmen of Loy- 
alist opinion. Besides the affairs of his own business, he held many 
offices, being a member of the Land Board for his district, and later a 
member of the first Legislative Council, a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, a County Lieutenant and a Colonel of Militia. By tempera- 
ment and position conservative, Cartwright (whose opinions were usu- 
ally shared by Hamilton, his companion also in the Legislative Council), 
was far too clear headed and statesmanlike not to perceive better than 
English officials the drift of the times and the real needs of the Loy- 
alists. 
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with him in the field. It was rather for the substance than 
the appearance of democratic control that the pioneers con- 
tended; for the right to adjust their institutions to their own 
immediate needs. Far from regarding the land grants which 
they had received as especial favours binding them to the 
Crown (the language of formal petitions is no evidence of 
the opinions held) they rightly considered them as no more 
than their due and a very partial return for the services 
which they had rendered. They also showed clearly by re- 
peated petitions that they thought themselves entitled to a 
divorce from the ways and customs of the French, particul- 
arly with regard to land tenure and an opportunity to work 
out their own salvation. It was the granting of this request, 
so often repeated both formally and informally, which really 
attached the Loyalists to the Crown and convinced them that 
their sacrifices had been appreciated. Another factor in 
binding them to Britain was the menace which still existed 
on their southern border. They could not hope to stand alone 
when the day of contest should come and to Britain they 
looked for help; with her aid they did not consider the odds 
to be unequal. Such was the sentiment of the country and 
so it was voiced by their leaders in the hour of danger even 
when they knew that the outlook was dark.? 

The relations with Britain, then, were cordial through- 
out the period and, though many people within the colony 
owed secret allegiance to the United States they were almost 
entirely recently immigrants from that country. The stage 
to which the colony had developed was not indeed that in 
which paternal control in matters of general policy was felt 
to be a restraint. Rather was the bounty of the mother coun- 
try recognized as the source from which provincial prosper- 
ity took its rise. Cartwright states the case very succinctly 
in a letter to a friend: ‘To what is to be ascribed the present 
state of improvement and population in this country? Cer- 


Our population affords thousands of men to arm in the cause of 
their country; and supported as we shall be by a regular military force, 
what have we to fear from any attempt to invade us?’ From a speech 
‘ to the Militia of the County of Frontenac, Dec 15, 1807, by Hon. R. 
Cartwright, contained in the letter-book of Hon. R. Cartwright, Queen’s 
University Library. 
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tainly not to its natural advantages, but to the liberality 


which Government has shewn toward the Loyalists who first _ 
settled it, to the money spent by the numerous garrisons and ° 


public departments established among us; and the demand 
for our produce which so many unproductive consumers 0oc- 
casion on the spot.* 

But, if the source of prosperity was recognized, so also 
was the source of much that tended to make against rather 
than for the normal development of Canadian society. There 
are some phases of Cartwright’s criticism of Simcoe which 
are, perhaps, touched with prejudice; such as the Governor’s 
predilection for the western end of the province. Yet, on the 
whole, the view which the colonial statesman takes on ques- 
tions of policy is much broader and more far-seeing and was 
fully justified by the process of time. Simcoe’s faults were 
often but the reverse side of his virtues and his critic recog- 
nizes them and does not take different ground upon the issues 
of the time from any narrow or calculating motives. 

It is characteristic of trade to be conservative yet pro- 
gressive; to follow up a commercial possibility, but to be 
rather suspicious of the inventor who is preparing to meet 
the needs of the next generation. It was precisely in this 
mood that Cartwright viewed Simcoe’s far-reaching schemes 
and suggests some improvement in the roads that everybody 
travels on, rather than the cutting of new roads in the wil- 
derness. 

‘Seriously, our good governor is a little wild in his pro- 
jects and seems to imagine that he can, in two or three years, 
put the country into a situation that it is impossible that it 
can arrive at in a century.’> 

The real battle ground, however, if the Governor had 


remained in office would have been between liberalism and ,/ 


conservatism. Simcoe represented in many respects the re- 
actionary principles of English Toryism. Church and State 
were to go hand in hand along the path which they had trav- 
elled in England and English law and custom was to be trans- 


4Hon. R. Cartwright to Isaac Todd, Kingston, Oct. 21, 1792. The 
letter-book. 
5Hon. R. Cartwright to Isaac Todd, Oct. 14, 1798. The letter-book. 
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planted to a soil that had never known its feudal origin. Of 
the latter, Elmsley, the Chief Justice, speaks as follows, con- 
demning those who would introduce ‘all the obsolete, unintel- 
ligible jargon of institutions full of absurdity and incon- 
venience and tolerated even in England for no other reason 
than because individuals have an interest in the continuance 
which cannot be taken from them without viclating the 
sacred principle of property.’ 

Cartwright’s attitude toward the Governor on the at- 
tempt to found an Established Church of Canada was as hos- 
tile as that of any dissenting Loyalist. It remains to state his 
general position, which bears out what has been already said 
regarding the possibility of preserving a sentimental attach- 
ment for monarchy and carrying on a feud with the prin- 
ciples supported by that most logical representative of 
Georgian Toryism, the man who was to set the Constitutional 
Act in motion and to stress those portions of it which were 
least acceptable.°® 

In reviewing the relations of the Assembly, the Councils 
and the Governors, a few general facts should be kept in 
mind; first, that the military situation and the lack of any 
opportunity for training men in the administration of repre- 
sentative institutions, as well as the mere considerations of 
salary and position, made it very difficult to secure men of 
adequate ability for the post of Governor. The Whig theory 
ef the balance of forces within the constitution was most 
likely to be interpreted, as by Simcoe, in a manner which left 
the Assembly or popular body with but the slightest influence 
on the course of administration. Secondly, there were un- 
usual opportunities for defects to develop in the conduct of 
government through the fact that many of the higher offi- 
cials, like the governor, were men who had not grown up 
in the country and had little interest in it save as it pro- 
vided them an opportunity to better their fortunes. And 


6“And though I do not think it necessary to bow with reverence to 
the wayward fancies of every sub-delegate of the Executive Govern- 
ment, I will not hesitate to assert that His Majesty has not two more 
loyal subjects . . than Mr. Hamilton and myself.’—Hon. R. Cartwright 
to Isaac Todd, Oct. 1, 1794. The letter-book. 
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thirdly, the conditions of pioneer life left little opportunity 
for the real makers of Canada either to acquire that training 
which they would need to make their influence felt in Parlia- 
ment, or, if they possessed the gifts, to devote them whole- 
heartedly to the service of the state. 

Cartwright, who was a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil and whose business interests were identified with the de- 
velopment of a strong government, soon perceived where the ” 
danger lay. Writing in 1793’, he says: ‘I found our execu- 
tive government disposed to calculate their measures as 
much with a view to patronage and private emolument as 
the prosperity of the colony. In this J doubt not they will be 
sufficiently successful from the interested complaisance of 
some of our legislators and the ignorance of more, who are 
incapable of foreseeing the consequences of their concessions.’ 
He also notes the power of the Governor over the Legislative 
Council since, though members of this body held their seats 
for life, they were dependent upon the Governor in most cases 
for salaries which they drew in various capacities as officials 
of the Crown. 

Cartwright and Hamilton usually voted together and 
their attitude, if represented impartially by Cartwright’s 
statements, throws considerable light on the way in which 
they believed that they should play their cards in the political 
game. Cartwright opposed throwing the influence of the 
LegislativeCouncil on the side of the Governor and his execut- 
ive, but believed that their cause had much in common with ~ 
that of the elective body, ‘the best way of supporting our own 
consequence and privilege is certainly not to encroach on the 
privileges of the Assembly.’® On the other hand, he recog- 
- nized the weakness of the Assembly and the difficulty of 
reconciling a constitutional development of popular govern- 
ment with the extravagances of several of its members. 
‘Some of the members had individually little claim to respect- 
ability and some others held doctrines respecting the extent 
of their authority that no reasonable man would subscribe to; 
yet, as a public body, they have unquestionably a claim to 


7Hon. R. Cartwright to Isaac Todd, Oct. 14, 1793. The letter-book. 
8Hon. R. Cartwright to Jas. McGill, July 12, 1800. The letter-book. 
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at least the appearance of respect, and when this is so glar- 
ingly withheld by persons high in office it tends evidently to 
excite opposition against the Government itself.’ ° 

There were, however, conflicts in Upper Canada similar 
to those in which the two racial groups in Lower Canada 
sought to impose the burden of taxation on each other. The 
Assembly cheerfully voted a tax on rum and spirits which 
was rejected through the influence of the commercial inter- 
sts in the Council whom it would have affected. Similarly, 
the land speculators were powerful enough to veto a pro- 
posed tax on real estate which the Assembly sought to im- 
pose. Three of the most important matters which furnish 
a motive for conflict in the early years were the land ques- 
tion, involving the settlement of difficulties regarding the 
early deeds, the question of the establishment of Anglican- 
ism and the corollary right to perform marriages, and the 
question of the administration of justice. In each of these 
cases there was obvious opportunity for a difference of 
opinion between the settlers and the source of authority, the 
Executive Council. The first has a sinister significance in 
the background of the whole situation. While Simcoe was 
present, land granting though generous was still in the main 
as far as the Governor could control it directed toward 
the best opening up and development of the country. With 
his departure, however, a reactionary policy set in and, 
Whereas men of enterprise coming upon Simcoe’s induce- 
ments were limited to the strict letter of the 1200 acre grant, 
those in power seized valuable ungranted lots such as those 
along Dundas Street.1° This problem was in its various 
forms the single influence which most retarded the growth of 
the colony; the Constitutional Act and selfish interest alike 
stood in the way of solution, however, and, where the valida- 
tion of the deeds was decided upon, it was left without seri- 


°9From a memorandum of transactions of the first session of the 
Legislature of the third Provincial Parliament of Upper Canada.— 
Hon. R. Cartwright. The letter-book. 
10Immigration from the United States to Canada, 1784-1815—its 
Character and Results.—Lt.-Col. Cruikshank (quoting Robert Gourlay), 
Ontario Educational Association Report of Thirty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention, p. 272. 
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ous interference to find its final settlement at the hands of 
a future generation and more sincere patriots than Thorpe" 
or Willcocks.” 

The marriage question, on the other hand, would brook 
no delay. On one side was the vast majority of the inhabit- 
ants and, on the other, the Governor and the less liberal sup- 
porters of the Establishment. The preliminary step having 
been taken of validating marriages undertaken in good faith 
but not technically binding, it remained to extend the right 
to perform the ceremony to clergymen of denominations 
other than the Catholic and the Anglican. This ran counter 
to the plans for Church Establishment which the Governor 
and his party cherished and was stubbornly resisted. The 
Assembly amended the bill so that a clergyman of any sect 
or denomination could perform the rite and the bill was 
thereupon ‘reserved.’ Yet, in 1793, the clamour became too 
strong to be resisted and the Governor, like a good soldier, 
withdrew from an impossible position. ‘The general cry of 
persons of all conditions for the passing of the Marriage Bill 
was such that I could no longer withhold under the pretence 
of consulting any opinion at home, having already availed 
myself of that excuse of delay.’ 

With regard to change in the legal system the situation 
was somewhat different. Simcoe had, upon coming to the 
province, continued that which was already in existence, but 
his advisers considered that it should be amplified, and ac- 
cordingly the Judicature Bill (1793), introduced in the third 
session, marked the transition from necessary and uncon- 
tentious legislation in legal matters to that which aroused a 
measure of criticism and hostility. This criticism came from 
the same two members of the Council who had crossed the 


11Robert Thorpe was at this time a judge of the Court of King’s 
Bench for Upper Canada. Before coming to America he had been a 
member of the Irish Bar. In 1802 he was appointed to the Supreme 
Court of Prince Edward Island and in 1805 was transferred to this 
Province. 

12Joseph Willcocks was the leader of the radical opposition to the 
government. He had been elected to the Legislative Assembly in 1807. 
Early in the War of 1812 he deserted to the United States and was 
killed at Niagara while serving with the forces of the United States. 
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Governor’s path on other matters rather than from the As- 
sembly, which passed the measure, much to Cartwright’s 
disgust, almost in a single day and without consideration. He 
criticized the plan of making lawyers by the ‘magic virtue of 
the privy seal’, and also the centralizing tendency involved 
in the establishment of the Court of King’s Bench at York. 
At the same expense the late District Courts could have been 
held, appointing one judge to preside over two districts, 
since for five months in the year ‘the most populous part of 
the Province could more easily communicate with Europe 
than with the seat of our government.’ Possibly the last few 
lines contain the key to the criticism, though, at the same 
time, Cartwright justly feared the consolidation of the York 
bureaucracy. 

It is not necessary to think of Simcoe as a man who 
wished to be dictator. He was an autocrat by temperament 
rather than by conscious design and was indeed more willing 
to delegate his powers than the British Government was to 
have him do so.% This delegation, however, represented no 
concession to the popular will, but rather a wish to coordin- 
ate all forces within the Province for the development of 
effective administration. The weakness of the Assembly, and 
the manner already mentioned in which the Legislative Coun- 
cil was dominated by the Executive, made it easy for a Gov- 
ernor to be autocratic who, under other circumstances, would 
have respected a stronger power commissioned to speak for 
the people. We find a vivid picture in Cartwright’s letters* 
of the methods by which men like Thorpe used to influence 
the well-meaning Loyalist members for their own ends. Nor 
was a man like Willcocks capable of such leadership as would 


18History of the Settlement of Upper Canada with special refer- 
ence to the Bay Quinte. By Wm. Canniff, M.D., M.R.S.C.E. Toronto: 
Dudley and Burns, 1869, ch. lviii, p. 515 

Quotation from Rochefaucault: ‘He is, therefore, by no means am- 
bitious of investing all power and authority in his own hands; but 
eonsents to the Lieutenants. whom he nominates for each county, the 
right of appointing the Justices of the Peace, and Officers of the 
Militia.’ 

14Hon. R. Cartwright to Hon. Chief Justice Alcock, March 14, 1807. 
The letter-book. 
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strengthen the cause of the Assembly. There was too much 
self-interest and venality among its members, there were too 
many demagogues and too few statesmen, to allow it to ad- 
vance even the best causes with dignity. And in the later 
years, when the war of 1812 was looming upon the horizon, 
the American influence became so strong as to create not 
only some differences within the Assembly but also to cause 
a cleavage between the Assembly and the Executive upon 
matters of policy. 

The whole attitude of the various parties in the Govern- 
ment is well illustrated by an incident which happened at the 
end of the session of 1809. Three Loyalist members who had 
been prominent in opposition to government measures of 
various kinds, left the House at the end of the session, at a 
time when it was apparent that their absence would 
leave the Legislature without a quorum and thus block legis- 
lation of which they did not approve. The Governor, how- 
ever, Summoned members upon whom he could rely and who 
had already returned to their homes and thus carried peace- 
fully the contentious legislation. Cartwright in this instance 
did not agree with their opposition to the vote for 
secondary education, upon which they withdrew. But he ap- 
proved of their attitude on some other questions, and makes 
the following comment, showing his preference for constitu- 
tional as opposed to factious opposition: ‘The result of the 
irregular and unwarrantable step taken by this triumvirate 
was as different as possible from what they expected.’ + 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s attitude is summed up in the 
following extract. The words sound autocratic but Gore’s 
task had not been easy, for he had to deal with a representa- 
tive body in the difficult experimental stage when it is queru- 
lous and not quite sure of itself. ‘I thought it my duty to 
show the sense entertained of the extraordinary conduct of 
these refractory members by taking from them some appoint- 
ments they held under Government and their conduct would 
of course be repudiated by every sensible man. These, how- 
ever, are unfortunately not everywhere in the majority and 


15Hon. R. Cartwright to Rev. J. Strachan, Mar. 15, 1809. The 
letter-book. 
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the gentlemen in question have been returned to the present 
parliament in which they seem determined to be as trouble- 
some as ever.’ 

It was, then, an age of imperfect understanding; some 
of the factors which were to play a most important part in 
the history of the province had not yet appeared and the 
threat of war, never far distant, had to be removed before 
important internal problems could be approached with sin- 
gleness of mind and intensity of purpose. 

The relations between Upper and Lower Canada after the 
division of Quebec were governed largely by the strategic 
position of the latter province at the entrance to the St. Law- 
rence. The grievances of the Loyalists regarding land tenure 
and judicial procedure had been removed by the creation of 
Upper Canada, and there remained but the minor problem of 
the development of communications and the division of rev- 
enue. There was, indeed, the dispute between Dorchester 
and Simcoe and the tendency to weaken that centralization 
of power at Quebec which had been provided for in the Con- 
stitutional Act; yet this problem and its corollary in the con- 
trol of Indian relations belong, at this period, rather to the 
sphere of Imperial politics than to those aspects of local ad- 
justment with which we are concerned. The five year agita- 
tion in favor of local self-government had not left any deep 
roots of bitterness or resentment against the older part of 
the colony, as the inconveniences complained of were rather 
to be apprehended in the future growth of the settlement 
than actually existing at the time of division. The subse- 
quent adjustments which were made, from time to time, in 
the division of revenue resulting from the collection of cus- 
toms being carried on in the lower province, were the occa- 
sion of more or less difference of opinion; but, as detailed 
statistics were kept and the arrangements were made by 
specially chosen representatives of both provinces, the oppor- 
tunity for developing a dangerous interprovincial feud did 
not arise during the period with which we are dealing. 

The possibility of a tariff war between the two Prov- 
inces was rendered unlikely by the dependent position of 
Upper Canada. Cartwright pointed out to McGill, however, 
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that the latter province was not compelled to accept without 
alternative the scale of import duties which might be levied 
in Lower Canada; since if these were sufficiently high, the 
United States would have an advantage in trading directly 
with Upper Canada across the lakes.*® 

The period was, indeed, one in which French Canadian 
Nationalism was fighting its battle within the lower province 
rather than asserting any extra-provincial claims and Upper 
Canada had to deal for the most part with Lower Canadian 
representatives of English rather than of French extraction. 
Commercial enterprise common to both colonies was probably 
the source of the efforts made in Lower Canada to improve 
transportation facilities at the Lachine rapids.” 

The relations of the inhabitants of Upper Canada with 
the United States were not so unfriendly as we might sup- 
pose. American principles were, they said, detested by the 
majority of the Loyalists, but the same feelings were modi- 
fied toward individuals against whom no particular grudge 
was maintained. Cartwright, not a friendly critic, admits 
good personal qualities in the American settler. ‘But their 
political notions in general are as exceptionable as their intel- 
ligence and hardihood are deserving of praise.’1* It had, 
indeed, been the wish of the earliest Loyalists that immigra- 
tion of those who had shared their views and remained in the 
United States might not be restricted;® and they seem to 
have entertained some expectaiton of recovering debts and 
dues owing to them across the border. The most serious open 
question during the early years was, of course, the retention 
by the British of the border posts and the building of a fort 
on the Maumie River near the southern shore of Lake Erie.” 

16Hon. R. Cartwright to Jas. McGill, Apr. 11, 1805. The letter- 
book. 

17Hon. R. Cartwright to Hon. R. Hamilton, May 14, 1806. The 
letter-book. 

18Hon. R. Cartwright to Gen. Hunter, Aug. 23, 1799. The letter- 
book. 

19Letter of the Magistrates at Cataraqui to Sir J. Johnson, Cana- 
dian Archives, Journals of the Leg. Council, vol. E, p. 316. 

20The Furst Chapter of Upper Canadian History, by Avern Pardoe. 
Ontario Historical Society. Papers and Records, published by the So- 
ciety. Toronto: 1906. 
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This aggressive move, instituted by Dorchester and under- 
taken by Simcoe but against his wishes, and the warlike 
- gpeech of the Governor-in-Chief to the Indians, created a 
situation which responsible Upper Canadians might well 
regard as dangerous. Cartwright, writing in October, 1794,” 
after mentioning these incidents and also the part taken by 
the Detroit militia who had been supporting the Indians 
(though without formal orders to do so) against the Ameri- 
cans, states his fear of war which, if it came, would certainly 
be ruinous to the Province Happily Jay’s treaty averted the 
danger and relations became easier. 

The policy, initiated by Simcoe, of encouraging emigra- 
tion from the United States started a tide which some who 
had helped to raise it were later anxious to stem. It was 
obviously impossible, when settlers were coming in numbers, 
to take stock of what every man’s opinions had been during 
the Revolution. In 1796, the colony found it necessary to 
become partially dependent upon the United States for its 
supply of foodstuffs and free importation was allowed during 
the emergency. Increase in trade became general and with 
it an infiltration of American ideals not really, in a modified 
form, objectionable to many of the Loyalists though they may 
not have cared to apply them to government in so extreme 
a fashion. Gore, writing to Craig in 1807,?? complained that 
the American born ‘retain those ideas of equality and insub- 
ordination much to the prejudice of this government, so pre- 
valent in that country,’ and Simcoe had noted in his time 
that in political contests ‘popular feeling ran in favour of 
men of less pretentions who ate at the same table with their 
servants when they had any.’ 

In the critical period which preceded the War of 1812, 
American influence was very naturally feared and a law 
passed in 1804 gave power to persons in authority to summon 
suspicious characters before them on complaint and compel 
them, if their explanations were not satisfactory, either to 
give bonds or leave the country. Yet the growing American 


21Hon. R. Cartwright to Isaac Todd, Oct. 1, 1794. The letter-book. 
22Tt.-Col. Cruikshank, Ontario Educational Association, Thirty- 
ninth Annual Convention, p. 276. 
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influence in the Legislature had more and more to be reck- 
oned with. In the fourth session of the second Parliament 
an act had been passed which made ‘a previous residence of 
seven years in the province a necessary qualification for an 
elector’, and an attempt was made to appeal this measure 
which limited American control of the Assembly. More suc- 
cessful was the prevention of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act before the war. . 

The final severance of relations occasioned no surprise; 
yet it had partly been expected that the hostility of New Eng- 
land to the war party in Congress would prevent the final 
rupture and Canadians went into the conflict with the know- 
ledge that they were facing a divided foe. Of the disaffected 
and their attitude in the war it need only be said that, owing 
to Brock’s prompt measures they did not play a serious role 
in the conflict and the return of most of their leaders to their 
native land gave the province an opportunity for a fresh start 
under British institutions, which it might not have had if the 
policy of ‘peaceful penetration’ had continued for a few years 
longer. When war broke out, then, in 1812, Canada’s attitude 
toward the United States may be summed up as partly one 
of hostility to American principles of government, as inter- 
preted by hostile critics, and partly one of fear lest the ‘war 
hawks’ should capture Congress and precipitate the struggle 
which New England was endeavoring to avoid. It was well 
known that the agitation for war was not carried on primar- 
ily by those who were suffering through British policy on 
the seas, and Brock, at the opening of the Legislature in Feb- 
ruary, 1812, had stated what all felt to be the real reason for 
the imminent attack. “The growing prosperity of these prov- 
inces, it is manifest, begins to awaken a spirit of envy and 
ambition.’ Yet he concludes with an assurance of British 
support and faces the issue with a calmness which he can 
scarcely have felt. 

Responsible men in Upper Canada knew as well as Brock 
did that a large portion of the militia, especially in the west- 
ern part of the province, was untrustworthy but, like him, 
they believed that, with the British regulars and the loyal 
forces, much could be done. A letter signed ‘Loyalist’, print- 
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ed in the York Gazette and republished in the Kingston Gaz- 
ette, sets forth the position of the men who remembered the 
Revolution and had perhaps no little sympathy with its 
earlier and more moderate stages. ‘It is high time,’ he writes, 
‘that we should be prepared to meet the blow aimed not only 
at our prosperity, but against the more industrious and vir- 
tuous classes in both countries now brought to the brink of 
this awful precipice.... It is not my wish or intention to 
deny the patriotism or courage of the American people, as I 
firmly believe, if the cause of their country required the sac- 
rifice, they would act as they have done on former occasions 
and not be found wanting in either.’... Since such Ameri- 
cans will not join the forces, ‘Their armies therefore must 
evidently be composed of the refuse and scum of the earth, 
renegades and vagabonds of all nations.’... “The objects of 
the government of the United States have been fully discussed 
in Congress and this system of plunder and robbery openly 
avowed. . Be assured brother Jonathan that for every Cana- 
lian cabin you burn or destroy the British will retaliate on 
you ten-fold. If you are determined upon becoming such 
deadly sinners it is not reasonable to expect that John Bull 
will be quite a saint.’ ? 

It was in this spirit of defiance, and with a determination 
that caught up Nelson’s classic signal, already famous; it was 
in this spirit that the Loyalists awaited the issue and pre- 
pared to meet it. Inevitably in the development of the 
new Province there were conflicts between economic 
interests and those animosities which found their roots 
in the Revolution. It was natural that the colony as a healthy 
organism should grow. Yet its growth, of necessity, in- 
volved a closer contact with the apostate union to the south; 
for French Canada was not yet ready to expand and Britain 
had too large a problem on her hands at home to take up 
an extensive immigration policy. Cartwright saw clearly 
the difficulty of the problem. Writing to a business firm in 
London in 1797,7* he notes the scarcity of labour in the Prov- 


23The Kingston Gazette, Feb. 18, 1812. 
24Hon. R. Cartwright to Davidson and Co., London, Nov. 4, 1797. 
The letter-book. 
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ince owing to the raising of two provincial regiments and 
hopes that peace will soon come in Europe, for ‘on the reduc- 
tion of the army and navy we shall receive a large accession 
of inhabitants better calculated for being orderly and well- 
affected settlers than the emigrants from the American Re- 
public.’ Cartwright had been frankly hostile to Simcoe’s 
policy of immigration, when that sanguine officer had under- 
taken to build up the province on a basis of an immigration 
campaign conducted through various agencies in the United 
States. Simcoe had negotiated with Anglicans in Connecticut 
and Friends in Pennsylvania; and also with persons in Mary- 
land and North Carolina. Besides these, in 17938 and ensuing 
years, many New Englanders were coming in to escape the 
heavy taxation of their own States. But the Loyalists had in 
their minds things not quite forgotten and battles fought not 


so very long ago; they ‘heard with astonishment and indig- 
nation persons spoken of as proprietors of townships, whom 
they had encountered in the field under the banners of rebel- 
lion.’ 2 

Nor was it strange that these men who had guarded the 
right to British citizenship so jealously until 1788, and indeed 
until the establishment of the new province, should look 
askance at the new policy. We have unfortunately no means 
of measuring the immigration from the United States during 
the period which followed the coming of the original Loyal- 
ists. The figures for the port of Oswego exist however, and 
show that between May 1, 1789 and Nov. 1, 1796, eight hun- 
dred and nineteen persons crossed into Canada; two hundred 
and sixty-five for Niagara, four hundred for Kingston, one 
hundred and fifty-four for Lunenburg. This must represent 
a very small fraction of those who entered. The western 
portion of the province, especially, was Americanized, and 
some clue to the numbers may perhaps be obtained from the 
fact that General Brock considered seven thousand out of the 
eleven thousand militia to be untrustworthy. Not a few, 
however, among the late comers had no determined hostility 
to the established order of things and desired only to better 


25Hon. R. Cartwright to Gen. Hunter, Aug. 23, 1799. The letter- 
book. 
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themselves; these were sifted out by the conflict of 1812-1815 
and those who preferred their new allegiance became, in 
many cases, honoured and respected citizens, not unlike the 
original Loyalists. 

British immigration had indeed already begun on a small 
scale. A man named Peters had sent out from London fifty- 
one families of so called Loyalists who were settled at Kings- 
ton and in the neighbouring township of Pittsburg.?® Of 
these Cartwright says, however, that they were very unwor- 
thy settlers and, though sent ‘under the denomination of 
Loyalists .. . with few exceptions one would have supposed 
that London had been ransacked to collect the idle and the 
profligate.’ 27 His own suggestion is that, as soon as peace 
is made with France, men of tried loyalty should be brought 
out and settled among the Americans, that lands, passage 
and a few months’ provisions should be granted with imple- 
ments from the public stores of the province, and that larger 
land grants should be made to well educated people settling 
as leaders in their midst. He regrets that the lake fronts 
of Ontario and Erie are taken up, but mentions the second 
range of townships twelve miles inland as a possibility. 

It was a promising prospect and might have been carried 
into effect had the Peace of Amiens been stronger than Na- 
poleon’s ambition, but he was destined to deny the dream of 
the New World to that generation of European peasantry; 
Trafalgar was yet six years in the future and Waterloo six- 
teen. 

In taking leave, then, of the Loyalists on the eve of their 
struggle to preserve the liberty of their province from that 
‘Liberty’ about to be thrust upon them by the Republic, it 
may be worth while to cast a hasty glance at those conditions 
in the country which had demanded and were to demand 
their attention. During more than a quarter of a century 
certain difficulties had developed and certain abuses had 
grown up due partly to the geographical position of the col- 


26Lt.-Col. Cruikshank, Ont. Ed. Association, Thirty-ninth Annual 
Convention, p. 270. 

27Hon. R. Cartwright to Gen. Hunter, Aug. 23, 1799. The letter- 
book. 
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ony, partly to the constitution with which it had been equip- 
ped and partly to the nature of its inhabitants. 

Upper Canada suffered then from the severe handicap 
which the rapids on the St. Lawrence and a lack of good 
roads imposed upon a people who had to live by the sale of 
their produce, particularly of their wheat or flour. Their 
prosperity, as Cartwright had pointed out, depended on ‘the 
demand . . which so many unproductive consumers occasion 
on the spot.’ 28 This demand was limited. Hence the urgency 
of the improvement of communications. Linked with this 
problem of getting the exports out was the other of importing 
what was needed. But, in the latter case, the problem was 
not the high cost of transportation alone but the division of 
the duties. As has been said, the difficulty did not prove 
insoluble at first but it led to increasing disagreement after 
the war and was an important factor in promoting the Act 
of Union in 1840. 

Yet the greatest struggle and the one most difficult to 
fight was, after all, the battle for democracy waged within 
the Province itself. In this, as is usually the case, not all the 
rogues were on one side nor all the honest men on the other; 
yet the nature of the issue involved was never in doubt and 
the Rebellion was dimly foreseen while some of those who 
took part in it were as yet unborn. Before the Assembly had 
become the guardian of popular rights, Cartwright had pre- 
dicted that the Executive policy calculated ‘as much with a 
view to patronage and private emolument as the prosperity 
of the colony’ was ‘sowing the seeds of civil discord and per- 
haps laying the foundation of future revolutions.’ 2° Nor 
was private interest the only obstacle to success, for the 
Crown and clergy reserves, amounting to two-sevenths of the 
land surveyed in the new townships, united Church and State 
and made them partners in clogging the wheels of progress. 
Though the lands might be laid out on different plans in dif- 
ferent townships yet, in every case, they were through their 
presence ‘an encumbrance to the settler who already had 
a 28Hon. R. Cartwright to Isaae Todd, Oct. 21, 1792. The letter- 

ok. 

29Hon. R. Cartwright to Isaac Todd, Oct. 14, 17938. The letter-book. 
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burdens enough. Nor did they provide the revenue which 
was expected; although, had they done so under the existing 
condition of affairs, the province as a whole would scarcely 
have benefited. 

The Loyalists’ struggle to deal with these injustices was 
not rendered more easy by the fact that, on the one hand, 
the power of local self-government was practically denied to 
them and on the other they had to deal with an oligarchy 
which played the game ably yet selfishly and which held all 
the best cards. The Judicial-Legislature-Executive combina- 
tion at York was something like the modern commercial sys- 
tem of interlocking-directorates and from it there was no 
escape. It controlled land and capital and combined legal, 
political, economic and social influence to secure its ends; 
conscious of capacity, it assumed the right to rule. 

It was small wonder that men embittered by injustice 
repented the day when their fathers had taken the side of 
George III and some turned their steps toward the south with 
its fair prospects of expansion into the Mississippi valley. 
Yet,for those who remained, there was a reward and the 
children of the first settlers were at length to enter into a 
heritage long denied. Durham and Sydenham and Elgin were 
to prove that British statesmen of a generation later could 
learn a lesson from defeat, and could look more deeply into 
grievances and devise more successful remedies than the 
statesmen of the Golden Parliamentary Age. And when at 
last in 1867 a federation was launched, there were not want- 
ing men of Loyalist blood to play their part within the larger 
sphere, as had those from whom they sprang in the day of 
small beginnings. 

R. W. CUMBERLAND. 
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HERE are two main aspects of dialect investigation. 
First it is necessary to record the modern spoken dialect 
as accurately as possible; secondly one tries to determine its 
historical genesis and the lines of its development. An ideal 
dialect treatise should accomplish both these aims. Practical 
considerations, however, often make it difficult for the in- 
vestigator to get an opportunity of hearing a genuine and 
fairly homogeneous modern dialect, nor is it always easy to 
obtain access to the large collections of printed and MS. 
material which must be consulted if the historical develop- 
ment of a dialect is to be accurately traced. These two diffi- 
culties are very actual to the Canadian student of American 
dialects and one must therefore be content, in general, with 
investigating isolated documents which may throw light on 
the historical or modern form of a particular dialect. This 
is obviously less satisfactory than recording the spoken word, 
as the interpretation of a writer’s pronunciation often pre- 
sents difficulties, however plainly he may try to indicate it on 
paper. One has to utilize ambiguous indications such as spell- 
ing and rimes and to make the best of this evidence. Occa- 
sionally a work turns up that reveals the writer’s pronuncia- 
tion by conscious or unconscious deviation from the orthodox 
spelling of his time and it is of interest to try to deduce from 
these what facts one can about his pronunciation. 

A very interesting document of this type was recently 
brought to my attention through the kindness of Mr. van 
Patten, the librarian of Queen’s. It is a political pamphlet, The 
Key of Libberty, written in 1798 by William Manning. Mann- 
ing was a New England farmer, born in North Billerica in 
1747, a descendant of Puritan ancestors. He lived his whole 
life on his farm near the Concord River, and thus his language 
may presumably be taken as a typical form of New England 
speech in the second half of the eighteenth century. Although 
a glance at the pamphlet will show that its author was a well- 
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read man with an excellent literary style, he was almost 
wholly self-educated; he tells us in his Foreword that he 
had never had six months’ schooling in his life. As a result 
he spells in a most heterodox manner and his eccentricities 
often give valuable information about his speech. Many 
facts which the conventional spelling of the period left un- 
revealed are disclosed to us and we get a very clear picture 
of Manning’s dialect. 

A word might perhaps be said here about the general 
importance to philology of these documents containing “oc- 
casional spellings.”’ Much valuable work has been done in the 
last decade by a careful study of early documents in which 
writers show these deviations from current orthography. Our 
views as to the chronology of some of the most important 
sound changes in English have been radically altered by the 
researches of such scholars as Wyld! and Zachrisson,”? and 
fresh results are still being obtained by pursuing this same 
fruitful line of investigation. Personal diaries and letters 
have proved specially useful for this purpose and it has been 
found that lady writers, who seem to misspell more frequently 
than men, afford the most valuable information. From Queen 
Elizabeth downwards there has been no lack of such writers, 
and an investigation of these so-called mistakes has enabled 
scholars in many cases to assign a change in the language to 
a much earlier date than was previously thought to be the 
case from an examination of more conventional sources. 
Another striking result of these investigations has been to 


_ show that many pronunciations which we consider modern 


vulgarisms are actually both ancient and aristocratic.? It is © 
obvious, of course, that these vagaries in spelling must be 
used with great caution; before being accepted they have to 
be checked one against the other and squared with independ- 
ent evidence, such as that of rimes and of contemporary writ- 
ers On pronunciation. One “occasional spelling’’ does not 
prove a sound change any more than one swallow makes a 


1Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, 2nd edition, 1921. 

*Zachrisson, The Pronunciation of English Vowels, from 1400 to 
1700. 

8’This has been shown especially by Wyld, op. cit. 
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summer, but when a similar variation in spelling is found, 
even sporadically, in several documents of the same period, 
it may point to the evidence af a previously unsuspected pro- 
nunciation. 

Manning’s pamphlet with its curious spelling may thus 
be examined for the light it throws on eighteenth century 
New England speech. The separation from the mother 
tongue had now persisted for over a century, though it was 
of course mitigated by continual immigration, and it is of 
interest to see whether any specific ‘American language’ can 
already be detected. A comparison with contemporary Eng- 
lish documents will show, as is to be expected, that this is 
searcely the case; the two languages are as yet scarcely dif- 
ferentiated; the expressions that give the special colour to 
American speech are on the whole of a later origin. On the 
other hand, there is some evidence of another type of Ameri- 
canism, namely the survival of archaic forms that have dis- 
appeared in the standard English language, dying out alto- 
gether or becoming either provincial or vulgar or both. 
Manning’s language presents in many respects a rather more 
old-fashioned type of English than we should expect at this 
date. This point will be illustrated by the forms given below. 

We now proceed to an analysis of the more important of 
Manning’s deviations from normal English, dividing them 
into those affecting (a) the vowel sounds (1) in stressed, (2) 
in unstressed, syllables, (b) the consonants, and (c) syntax 
and inflections. Naturally only a selection of the material 
can be given here. 

Vowels in Stressed Syllables. 

A more archaic pronunciation than that found in con- 
temporary English sources is indicated by the prevalence of 
forms in -ar- where we have in modern English -er- or -ear-. 
Thus Manning writes larned, larning, Marchent(s), re- 
sarches, sarched, avartion (=aversion), (un)cartain, eri- 
varsable (=irreversible), tarmes, sarve, desarning (=dis- 
cerning), etc. By the side of these are some forms in -ear-, 
-er-, such as searched, servents, services, but the -ar- forms 
largely predominate, and one is inclined to assume that they 
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represent Manning’s actual pronunciation, the -er- forms 
being due to reminiscences of printed words. Another pos- 
sibility is of course that the occurrence of the two forms 
represents a fluctuation in Manning’s speech, that the -er- 
forms were in process of ousting the -ar- forms (as_ they 
ultimately did), but that the -ar- forms are still deeply rooted. 
Curiously enough in one word in which English has retained 
the -ar- pronunciation (though not the spelling) Manning has 
conclusive evidence of the -e7- sound; this is clurke (=clerk), 
which still differs in this respect in English and American 
speech. In England, according to Wyld,* these -ar- forms 
were on the decline from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; they were already felt to be vulgar in the days of 
Fielding. In America, as we see, they seem to survive some- 
what later; an examination of early American books on 
grammar and pronunciation, to which unfortunately I have 
no access, would probably indicate how widespread they were 
and how far they were approved of or condemned by purists. 
Noah Webster at the end of the eighteenth century appar- 
ently disapproved of this pronunciation, and his condemna- 
tion proves its existence at that time.® In the vulgar language 
it has of course persisted, e.g., ‘I’ll larn ’im.’ But this vulgar- 
ism, like many others, is of quite respectable origin; among 
other distinguished people, Queen Elizabeth and Bishop Lat- 
imer wrote and said disarved, sarved, marcy, clarke, clargy, 
etc. What is correct, even fashionable, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is thus démodé in the eighteenth and obsolete or vulgar 
in the twentieth. This is largely typical of the history of 
change in pronunciation. 

A somewhat similar tendency is seen in the substitution 
of a for e, (et, ea, etc.) in such words as laswre (leisure), 
masure(s), naver (also ne(a) ver), bravity, saveral, indavor, 
vary (also vert), prosparity, taritory, sad (said), etc. 
America seems consistently to be spelled with a instead of e. 
This substitution seems to take place especially before certain 
consonants (chiefly 7 and v), and it would be of interest to 


4Wyld, op. cit., p. 215. 
5See Mencken, The American Language, p. 60. 
6Wyld, p. 124. 
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ascertain how far the modern regional dialect retains the 
same peculiarity. A parallel change is indicated in parrant 
for parent, barer for bearer. 

In another group of words there is quite a contrary sub- 
stitution for the e sound, namely 7. Thus we have consist- 
ently git, frind(s), Rigiments, profissions, Divel, sildome, 
objicttions. Some of these forms still survive in vulgar or 
dialectal English, e.g. divel, rigiments, git, and Benjamin 
Franklin approved of git... Similar pronunciations are alsu 
recorded in sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century 
English sources; Queen Elizabeth writes opprissing, the Ver- 
ney memoirs have repint, Latimer has opprission.® It is curious 
that Manning should have these two groups, one with a, the 
other with 7; the fluctuation may be due to some extent to the 
following consonant, as it will be seen that this generally 
differs in the two groups. It is difficult, however, to reconcile 
divel with naver; we may perhaps assume that the former 
represents a special dialectal or traditional form that had in 
some way become established in this word, originating from 
a late shortening of the vowel (O.E. é0) after it had become i. 

We are, however, faced with another puzzle when we 
come to examine a group of words with quite the opposite 
substitution, i.e. e for 7%. We have, for instance, sence 
(since), letirary, efetient (efficient), sex (six), elus- 
trating, etc. It is difficult to reconcile this group with the 
last, though it fits in well with the replacement of e by a, as 
it shows the same type of phonetic change. There is also 
plenty of evidence of a similar change in England as shown 
by documents from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Elizabeth writes bellowes (billows), rechis (riches), 
Latimer sence (for since), Lord Berners’ mengled, hedeous, 
Sir Thos. Elyot sens (=since), etc. One of the changes, a 
for e, e for i, i for e is probably a case of so-called ‘inverted 
spelling’; phonetic arguments would point to the last-men- 
tioned one (7 for e), but it would be advisable to have more 
evidence before coming to a conclusion. 


7See Mencken, op. cit., p. 60. 
SQuoted from Wyld, p. 222, where other forms may be found. 
®Quoted from Wyld, pp. 226-229. 
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These are the most general divergencies from modern 
speech shown by the stressed vowels. In addition we may 
note the fluctuating spelling of the name Washington: Wash-, 
Wosh-, Warsh-, and Worsh-. The last two forms indicate a 
long vowel, and this is supported by the occasional spelling 
orf for ‘off’. The unrounding of o to a, a sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century phenomenon that survives very generally in 
American speech, is nowhere indicated in Manning’s spelling. 
The form Roome for Rome is also of interest, indicating the 
historically normal pronunciation of the word, as shown,inter 
alia, by Shakespeare’s pun between Rome and room, and as 
recommended by English writers on pronunciation in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 


Vowels of Unstressed Syllables. 


The vowels in unstressed syllables show somewhat cor- 
responding variations. The usual vowels in such syllables in 
modern English are (1) the so-called ‘vocal murmur’, i.e. the 
sound in the second syllable of father or the first syllable of 
about (phonetic symbol 9), or (2) the so-called short 2 sound 
(the sound in hit), as in the standard pronunciation of the 
first syllable of enjoy or the final syllable of many (phonetic 
symbol i). Manning seems to indicate the first vowel by 
either a or e, the second by 7. Thus we get one group of words 
with a, e.g. nesecaty, (im)pos(s)able, prinsaples, veriaty, 
sentanced, assential, anough, continant, Quacary (—quack- 
ery), saditious, ete. In some of these words we should have 
[a] in modern English, in others [i]; the a spelling, however, 
suggests [9] in all. When Manning wishes to indicate [i] he 
uses i, e.g. prosicutions, injoy, re(a) midy, sistim, acomidate, 
carrictor, philosiphor, ete. Here too the distribution of [0] 
and [i] is different in modern English. In a third class we 
get e (presumably=o): horred, langueg, ruen(ed), canded, 
senet (—senate), lezeslature, melitia, etc.; these words would 
have [i] in standard English, though in provincial and Ameri- 
can English [9] is often heard. In other words, however, 
Manning’s e corresponds to standard [a], e.g meterially, se- 
ficient, veriety, seposing, etc. Parallel variations are to be 
found in contemporary and earlier English sources, the sub- 
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stitution of a- for e- being specially common in the eighteenth 
century English documents.%®° Two rather more isolated 
types of spelling may be added; we find ginna for guinea, 
monerca for monarchy, which point to an [a]- quality in the 
final [i] sound in these words, a phenomenon not unknown 
in modern speech. On the other hand tirony (—tyranny) and 
libberty have a normal ending. The reduction of been to bin 
is consistently indicated; the latter seems to be the only 
form. 


Consonants. 


The consonants present rather more sporadic variation, 
though certain general tendencies are also noticeable. There 
is, for instance, a tendency to insert a vowel between a con- 
sonant and 1, especially tr, eg. conterary (also contery), 
docterin, brethering (=brethren), vagarent, cuntery (also 
cuntry). In certain cases an ‘inorganic’ consonant is devel- 
oped, e.g. ondly for only, which is written consistently, Ham- 
bleton for Hamilton; these changes are paralleled in con- 
temporary and earlier English and can still be traced in 
English dialects. Other consonantal changes which are gen- 
erally attributed to vulgar speech but which in many cases 
go far back in the language are the substitution of final ¢ for 
th, e.g. fift, 6t, truts (—truths), the change of th to d in 
furder, nd for nt in presidend, differend, the substitution of 
final ng for n in brethering; cf. the vulgar kitching, sovring, 
a form of pronunciation indicated from the sixteenth century 
onwards. We may also note thribble(s) (=treble[s]), 
Greesh (=Greece), sects (—sexes). A more general tendency 
is the absence of the y [j] sound or its equivalent in such 
words as voloms (—volumes), luxery, edication, all of which 
are historic pronunciations which have developed along a 
different line from standard English. On the contrary we 
have tremendious [djas], a common vulgarism to-day, adult- 
rious, similiarity, constitutiants (probably influenced by con- 
stitution). 


10Wyld, p. 278. 
11Wyld, p. 290. 
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Inflections, Syntax. 

In these departments several archaic features are also to 
be found. The old form doth for does is still retained, though 
in England it gradually died out during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. An interesting reduced form of the auxiliary have is 
seen in such phrases as had a behaved,” let them a made war, 
never a hapned; this can still be heard in modern speech. In 
would gladly bin, would bin over, the auxiliary is omitted 
altogether. An a of a different origin is seen in the expres- 
sion we see these. ..agints...acrying out. A number of 
verbs in -en show syncope in the inflected form of the past 
tense: hastned, fritned (—frightened), hapned, thretned, 
shortned, inlightned; this is so consistent as to suggest a pro- 
nunciation [ned], but without further evidence one can 
scarcely assume this. 

Syntactical features are the repeated negative, of which 
there are at least eight instances, a usage that still survives 
in vulgar speech and has a direct descent from Old English, 
the archaic but logically correct never for ever, in neaver so 
high offices, neavour so rong, the redundant of, a modern vul- 
garism, in turn you off of my farm, etc.; cf. also [he] misses 
of it. A redundant article is seen in a plenty of men. Incor- 
rect concord between subject and verb is fairly common: 
they... was, their was ordirs, high prices opperates, laws . . 
that consarves. There is occasional confusion between pre- 
terit and participial forms, e.g. peopel were drove, were rode, 
have tore, etc., a phenomenon found both in earlier and later 
English. An adjective may be used adverbially: to do it as 
compleat as possible, behave unbecoming, etc., another 
archaic usage that has become discredited. The article is 
occasionally omitted where we should insert it, e.g. before 
same and said, and one also notes to hold plow. 


The above are some of the most striking deviations from 
modern English that are to be found in this document. Many 
of them agree, as we have seen, with what we are able to 
observe in English works that are contemporary or some- 
what earlier and many of them have survived down to the 

12The a here is redundant, probably due to the analogy of would a 


for would have. 
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present day in dialectal or vulgar English speech. Two 
further lines of enquiry naturally suggest themselves. First, 
how far are these divergencies typical of New England 
speech at this period? Secondly, how many of them have 
survived in the modern regional dialect? Local observations 
and extensive documentary research are obviously necessary 
before any safe conclusions can be reached. Meanwhile the 
indications given by Manning’s orthographical idiosyncracies 
may serve as a starting-point for such investigations. 
I append a specimen of Manning’s work: 


On Speculators, Stock & Land Jobers 


These ordirs of men ar made up prinsaply of Cincinaty, 
& by the funding sistim have risen like a black cloud over the 
Continant, & have gained welth like the Nabobs of the East. 
They have got the prinsaple command of our funds, & not 
ondly swindle honest individuals out of their property, but by 
their bribery & corruption have grate influence in our elec- 
tions, & agitate our publick Counsels. By their land spec- 
ulations & bribery they shook the government of Jorgia 
almost to its foundation & agitated the federal Government 
so that one of the Senetors chellenged one of the Repre- 
sentitives for a Duel, right in the midst of one of the most 
important debates they Ever was or ever will be ingaged in. 


On Doctors 


The Doctors have established their Meditial Societyes & 
have both their State & County Meetings, by which they have 
so nearly enielated Quacary of all kinds, that a poor man 
cant git so grate cures of them now for a ginna, as he could 
50 years ago of an old Squaw for halfe a pint of Rhum. The 
bisness of a Midwife could be purformed 50 years ago for 
halfe a doller & now it costs a poor man 5 hole ones. 


HENRY ALEXANDER. 
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When the heart is broken and dream is out, 
A: glimmer crushed by night, 

The jackal’s footsteps patter the sand, 
The jackal’s eyes bring a light. 


The jackal’s eyes bring a greenish light, 
He can see the body die, 

The jackal watches with patient greed 
The lingering agony. 


When the heart is dead and dream is lost, 
The jackal devours the flesh; 

The passion of the heart and the passion of the dream— 
They live in his lust afresh. 


July 11, 1919. 
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O one is a raven, glossy black, 
He struts on the low-tide beach 

And he croaks while the mist drifts over his back, 
While the mist lifts out of reach. 


And one is a crested bluejay, shrill 
And pert in the cedar tree, 

While the wind blows warm and the wind blows chill, 
He is screaming ecstatically. 


O one is a mind and one is a heart 
And the two are a trickster pair; 
Croaker and screamer—each has an art 
Of escaping from despair. 


Jan. 16, 1919. 
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GOSSIP OF THE GODS 


A horn splits through the heavy leaves 
And a troop is marching away, 

Leaving us here in the ancient shade 
To wonder and guess and to say. 


Say what? Perhaps it is over the fens 
They’ll be marching, sun on head, 

Or, like as not, in the heart of the fens 
They’ll be lying dead by dead. 


One never knows, by Kronos’ beard ! 
They may stumble into a tarn 

And slake their thirst with lethal drink, 
Third sister snipping yarn. 


Strange that we’ve no wit to say 
If they stand on a peak betimes, 
Weapons at dawn and their voices clear 
In a hymn of god-like rhymes. 


Strange that we who have fashioned the troop 
And set them on their way, 

But sit and dawdle in the shade 
And wonder and guess and say. 


EDWARD SAPIR. 
June 3, 1919. 
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THE EDUCATION SYSTEM OF CANADA AND NEW 
ZEALAND COMPARED 


eee 


The Minister of Education. The political head of the 
Education Department in New Zealand, as in most of the 
Provinces of Canada, is the Minister of Education. He may be 
a member either of the Legislative Council, the Upper House, 
or of the House of Representatives, but, as he has charge of 
a department which spends such a large amount of money, 
he is usually a member of the Lower House. His tenure of 
office depends upon the political fortunes of his party. 

He does not work with or through a national Board of 
Education, Council of Education, or Council of Public In- 
struction, as is so common in Canada. Yet he is provided 
with machinery by which he is able to avail himself of expert 
advice whenever he needs it. Further reference to this mat- 
ter will be made at the proper place. 

To a New Zealander or an Australian, the spectacle of 
a Department of Education without a Minister—as is seen in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces—is astonishing. Our 
Ministers of Education are among the busiest and the most 
prominent members of the cabinet. They assume responsi- 
bility for the actions of the Department. The volume of 
business which passes through their hands is such that the 
Cabinet as a whole could not possibly find time to consider 
it as is apparently done in British Columbia and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Perhaps in these provinces the intervention 
of the Executive Council may be more formal than real. 

In New Zealand the Minister consults the Cabinet only 
on the larger aspects of his policy, especially those involving 
expenditure of money. In cases of the latter kind the Min- 
ister of Finance has the final word. 

The New Zealand Parliament has never allowed educa- 
tion to enter party politics. It is too important—too vital— 
for that. No parliamentary division on an educational sub- 
ject ever follows party lines. In this respect New Zealand 
approaches but does not parallel the Quebec plan, which 
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places the administrative authority in the hands of a council 
outside of the legislative with an executive of three experts. 

In passing, we may note that during the last financial 
year, when rigid economy and drastic reduction of expendi- 
ture were the order of the day, the amount spent on educa- 
tion was the greatest in the history of the Dominion by 
approximately $1,700,000. 

The general feeling is that we cannot afford not to spend 
a sufficient sum on education. As the Minister argued, roads 
and bridges which cannot be built now may be built in the 
future, but if a child loses a year of his school life, he can 
never recover it. 

The Director of Education. The permanent head of the 
Department is the Director of Education. He is quite out- 
side of politics. His appointment is made by the Minister 
but the Public Service Commissioner, an officer who is absol- 
utely independent of political influence and who in this 
respect occupies a position similar to that of a Supreme 
Court Judge. The Director must be a man of good academic 
standing and high professional status. 

When the position last fell vacant it was advertised 
throughout the British Empire and many leading education- 
alists applied for it. The competition was quite open. 

The Director is the official head of the whole education 
system of the Dominion. His power is so extensive that he 
can do much to make or mar the system. The Minister and 
the Director act, however, as constitutional monarchs. They 
are assisted by a large corps of experts with specialized 
knowledge and experience in various fields of educational, 
technical and administrative activity. 

There is no divided authority corresponding to that ob- 
taining in the Canadian provinces which have a Deputy 
Minister in control of the business administration of the 
Department and a Superintendent of Education charged with 
the oversight of professional affairs. The Director, working 
under the Minister, is officially supreme. 

The Director of Education receives general assistance 
from the Assistant Director, who may be regarded as an 
‘Understudy’. He may, subject to a selection made by the 
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Public Service Commissioner in open competition, succeed 
to the higher position on the retirement of his superior offi- 
cer. He assumes control of the Department in the Director’s 
absence. 

Branches of the Department. For practical purposes, 
the Department is divided into branches, as are the larger 
Canadian Departments. The public schools and the sec- 
ondary schools form separate branches, each under a Chief 
Inspector; the technical schools are under a Superintendent. 
Native schools, special schools, examinations, physical train- 
ing buildings, etc., are under certain principal officers. Fin- 
ancial affairs are managed by a Secretary and an Account- 
ant. Each Education District is under a Senior Inspector 
and a staff of inspectors. 

Department of Public Health. The medical and dental 
services are controlled by the Health Department, but the 
officers are in close touch with the education authorities. 
Indeed, the Minister of Education and the Minister of Public 
Health are the same person. He is, therefore, able to act 
as a liaison officer between the two departments. 

Officers—Tenure of Office. The Director, the Assistant 
Director and all the other officers mentioned—in fact, all 
officers of the public service—have complete security of ten- 
ure. They may be compelled to retire on superannuation at 
the age of sixty-five (in the case of men), or of sixty (in the 
case of women). If they are dismissed or reduced in rank 
or if promotion to some vacant position is denied to them, 
they have the right to appeal to a statutory Court of Appeal. 
Any attempt to influence the Public Service Commissioner in 
connexion with an appointment is a serious offence. Merit 
alone is the key to advancement. Demerit is the only legal 
reason for loss of position or of advancement. 

Meetings. Both the Minister and the Director keep in 
close touch with public opinion as befits the leaders of an 
intensely democratic country. They also exercise a consider- 
able influence in moulding public opinion as far as educa- 
tional problems are concerned. 

The Minister, the Director and other departmental offi- 
cers frequently give public addresses on educational topics 
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and receive public deputations. They are in constant touch 
with Education Boards. Quite frequently the Minister, the 
Director, or some other officer of the Department attends a 
meeting of a Board to discuss some difficult or novel question 
or to adjust some difference of view-point which may have 
caused trouble. Indeed, the Senior Inspector of the district 
may attend every meeting of the Education Board, where he 
acts as interpreter between the Board and the Department. 
He also gives professional advice to the Board as part of his 
ordinary duty. 

The Education Department seeks advice, as occasion de- 
mands, from a statutory body called the General Council of 
Education whose members represent every phase of educa- 
tional activity. It also consults the New Zealand Educational 
Institute (the organized body of teachers) on many im- 
portant questions. The present Director and the ablest of 
his predecessors were formerly presidents of the Institute 
and made their mark in that capacity as leaders of educa- 
tional thought. 

Once a year the Department calls a meeting of inspect- 
ors, principals and vice-principals of training colleges and 
representative teachers from schools of every type to con- 
sider educational affairs. The Minister or the Director takes 
the chair. A full and frank discussion of every proposal laid 
before the meeting is invited and those present never fail to 
take a spirited part in the proceedings. The questions for 
consideration may be suggested by the Department or by any 
person in attendance. The object is not to carry academic 
resolutions but to discuss practical questions in a practical 
way from every possible angle. The Department is always 
ready to act upon any relevant suggestion that commends 
itself to its experts. . 

Whenever the need arises smaller meetings of senior in- 
spectors, architects, secretaries or representative members of 
Boards, etc, are held in the Department to consider some 
special business 

The Chief Inspector of Primary Schools. The Chief 
Inspector of Primary Schools is stationed in the Education 
Department at Wellington (the capital). As his title implies 
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he is responsible under the Director for the supervision of 
the public school system of the whole Dominion. 

As far as the actual school work is concerned he func- 
tions mainly through the inspectors who are distributed all 
over the country and who are responsible to him for the due 
performance of their duties. 

He keeps in constant touch with the inspectors in the 
field by means of correspondence and circulars printed in the 
Department’s monthly periodical, the E'ducaiton Gazette. 

From time to time he visits the different Education Dis- 
tricts. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the Education 
Gazette contains not only official notices but also articles of a 
professional or inspirational character written by educational 
experts. Nearly all the Departments of Education in Aus- 
tralia issue similar periodicals. 

The Chief Inspector is also head of the Examinations 
Branch and chief editor of the School Journal. The Journal, 
in three parts, suitable respectively for junior, intermediate, 
and senior pupils, is issued monthly, free of charge. Every 
child above the infant classes receives a copy which he uses 
instead of a miscellaneous reader. This fresh, interesting, 
suitable reading matter is highly appreciated by pupils and 
teachers alike. 

The Education Departments of the Australian States 
issue similar periodicals under various names. 

Superintendent of Technical Instruction. Manual Train- 
ing and technical education are recognized as being of such 
a specialized character that they are placed under the control 
of a special branch of the Education Department. Many of the 
teachers and other officers have been trained in Great Britain 
and America. Some of the more important positions are ad- 
vertised throughout the English-speaking world. 

The head of the branch is called the Superintendent of 
Technical Instruction. The present holder of the office 
is a Mechanical Tripos man of Cambridge University, 
England, and a former lecturer in that University. 

He controls manual and technical education not only in 
public schools, evening classes, technical high schools and 
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other high schools, but also to some extent in the University 
Colleges where engineering, commercial subjects and domes- 
tie science are atught. 

The Secretary. The Secretary of the Department has 
charge of all its business affairs, under the general super- 
vision of the Director | With him are associated the account- 
ant and the necessary staff of clerks, etc. 

The Secretary does not interest himself in collecting 
money for educational purposes. That is done by the officers 
charged with the task of collecting the Dominion’s general 
revenue. 

The Education Department concerns itself with the pre- 
paration of estimates of the sum required for the operations 
of the ensuing year, and this amount, if approved, is voted 
by Parliament from the Consolidated Fund. . 

The Architect. Although the Education Boards main- 
tain their own architects, their plans of buildings are subject 
to the approval of the Education Department. 

The Department has, therefore, engaged an architect 
who has studied abroad and has made a specialty of school 
buildings. All plans must come up to his standard. 

The time is approaching when the Department will in 
all probability supply plans and specifications for all schools 
and teachers’ dwellings. This will be more economical and 
no less efficient than the present arrangement. 

In Canada, too, the provincial authorities prescribe 
building standards and keep a check on the style of building 
erected. 

The process is simpler in New Zealand because the Gov- 
ernment provides all money for educational purposes. The 
Department will not make a grant for any building that does 
not meet with its approval. This gives the Department abso- 
lute control of all building schemes. 

General Council of Education. The General Council of 
Education consists of seventeen members, some of whom are 
ex-officio members, some are appointed by the Minister, and 
others are elected by members of Education Boards, teachers 
of various types and the University Senate. 
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‘It shall be the duty of the Council to report to the Min- 
ister— | 
(a) Upon the methods or developments in national 
education, which in its opinion it is desirable to 
introduce into New Zealand. 

(b) Upon any matters concerning the provisions of 
facilities for education in New Zealand or in any 
district thereof, and upon the co-ordination of the 
work carried on by the various bodies controlling — 
education. 

(c) Upon any other matters in connection with educa- 
tion referred to it by the Minister.’ (Education 

Act). 

The Minister in his last report gives a long list of im- 
portant recommendations made by the Council and states 
that effect has already been given to several of these and that 
others of the proposals will be carried out as opportunity 
permits. 

The constitution of the Council is very similar to that of 
the defunct Advisory Council of Education of Ontario, but 
the latter had twenty-two members. The existing advisory 
bodies in other Canadian provinces have a smaller member- 
ship and are probably all the better for it. 


The Manitoba Advisory Board has twelve members, 
Nova Scotia has seven, Saskatchewan and Alberta have about 
five members each. In the two latter provinces the body is 
called the Educational Council. The other provinces have 
no such boards or councils. 


Large bodies are unwieldy and their members do not feel 
their individual responsibility as keenly as members of small 
bodies do. A writer on social psychology asserts that some 
of the resolutions passed by learned societies might well have 
been passed by an assembly of idiots. 

The General Council. The similarity in the duties of the 
New Zealand and the Canadian bodies is quite noticeable. 
There is no need to reiterate them. 

Some educationalists wish to see the New Zealand Coun- 
cil reduced in size and invested with administrative powers— 
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in short, made into a national Board of Education. Present 
indications do not point to any action in that direction. 

District Advisory Committees. ‘The Minister may at 
any time, and for such period as he thinks fit, constitute a 
District Advisory Committee to report on such matters re- 
lating to education in the district as he may refer to it.’ This 
is part of a clause in the Education Act, but no Advisory 
Committee has yet been set up although the law has permit- 
ted it for many years. The existing machinery has so far 
been sufficient for all advisory purposes. 

Senior Inspectors. One member of the staff of each of 
the nine Education Districts into which the Dominion is di- 
vided is classed as a Senior Inspector. His duties are some- 
what similar to those of a senior or chief inspector in an 
Ontario city. As in Ontario, the duties vary according to the 
size of the district. In Auckland, which has twelve inspect- 
ors, his work is largely clerical, while in Nelson, which has 
only two inspectors, he spends most of his time inspecting 
schools. 

The Auckland district is too large. The senior inspector 
is overwhelmed with petty details which reduce him to the 
level of aclerk. The chief inspectors of many Canadian cities 
are similarly burdened. 

From time to time the division of the Auckland Educa- 
tion District into three smaller districts has been proposed. 
Doubtless, this proposal will be carried out when circum- 
stances are favourable. 

It is a waste of power to employ a highly paid education- 
alist to do work which would be better done by a trained 
clerk. Yet, there are many aspects of the clerical work con- 
nected with education which demand expert educational 
knowledge. 

The plan adopted in the Chief Inspector’s office in To- 
ronto is noteworthy. Every member of the staff has been 
trained first as a teacher and then as a clerk. The scheme is 
an unqualified success. 

Nelson is too small to allow a leader to exercise a wide- 
spread influence. 

Experience in New Zealand has proved that a medium. 
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sized district offers the best field for effective leadership by 
an inspiring senior inspector and his staff. 

The position of an inspector of schools in New Zealand 
is very similar to that occupied by a provincial inspector in 
British Columbia or in Alberta. He is appointed, like all 
officers of the Government, by the Public Service Commis- 
sioner, and has complete security of tenure. He must be in 
good academic standing and must have distinguished himself 
as a teacher. Neither political influence nor any other non- 
professional consideration is allowed to weigh in the select- 
ion. He is placed in the professional division (the highest 
rank) of the public service, which entitles him to certain 
special privileges. Unlike an Ontario inspector he is not in 
any way responsible to a Board, although he is in close touch 
with the Education Board of his district. 

Inspectors. Until the beginning of the year 1915, in- 
spectors were appointed by the Education Boards, subject to 
the approval of the Department, as is now done in the cities 
of Ontario. The county councils have never had any educa- 
tional duties or privileges in New Zealand as they have in 
Ontario. 

The Board did not always make wise appointments. In 
the main, the members probably did their best but few of 
them had the knowledge and experience necessary to guide 
them aright. They were not kept in check by rigid regula- 
tions such as those in force in Ontario. I have never heard 
of an instance of the New Zealand Departments refusing to 
sanction an appointment. There is cause to suspect that per- 
sonal friendship or some other outside influence sometimes 
counted for more than the candidate’s efficiency. 

The change in the method of appointment is a distinct 
improvement, although it is not without defects. In every 
province of Canada except Ontario the inspectors are ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council and are paid 
by the province. The selection is made from the ranks of 
successful teachers with the necessary academic qualifica- 
tions. Special certificates for inspectors are issued in On- 
tario and Manitoba and must be held by candidates for 
inspectorships. 
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In Ontario the county inspectors are appointed by the 
county councils (bodies whose chief concern is with roads 
and bridges). Half the county inspector’s salary is paid by 
the province. The county council pays the other half of the 
salary, all reasonable travelling expenses, office rent and the 
cost of clerical assistance, printing, etc. The amount of the 
salary is fixed by the Education Department which must ap- 
prove every appointment or dismissal. 

Urban inspectors in Ontario are appointed by the School 
Board of Education, which fixes and pays the salaries. The 
Province gives a contribution of $5 a year for each class 
teacher employed, which represents only a small fraction of 
an inspector’s salary. Here, too, the Education Department 
must approve all appointments or dismissals. 

All inspectors are responsible directly to the Minister. 
Urban inspectors are responsible to the Board also in some 
measure. Where neither urban nor county organization 
exists the Department appoints and pays the inspectors. 

The principle of requiring inspectors to hold certificates 
attesting their general culture and their special knowledge 
of the theory, the practice and the administration of educa- 
tion is excellent and should be adopted in other provinces and 
other countries. It is doubtful, however, if a person with 
only five, or even seven, years of teaching experience can deal 
skilfully and confidently with the many problems that pre- 
sent themselves in the daily work of school inspection. 

It seems odd that among the 12,000 teachers employed 
in Ontario, fewer than fifty (in addition to those already 
employed) are qualified to become inspectors. Highly skilled 
principals with University degrees are not eligible for ap- 
pointment even when they have graduated in pedagogy. A 
situation such as this appears to call for reconsideration. 

Every New Zealand inspector is attached to one or other 
of the nine Education Districts into which the Dominion is 
divided, but he may be transferred to any part of the country. 
The same officer visits both city and rural schools. 

As a departmental officer he has many duties besides in- 
specting school. Among other things, he selects sites for 
new schools, recommends grants for buildings, etc., recom- 
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mends the establishing, removal or closing of schools, takes 
part in the grading of teachers, acts as examiner at the vari- 
ous public examinations, recommends grants for conveyance 
and for boarding allowances for pupils, etc. He also helps the 
Board by holding inquiries, furnishing special reports, etc. 
He inspects not only public schools but district high schools 
and private or denominational schools, whether primary or 
secondary. Occasionally he inspects native schools. 

The New Zealand inspector usually visits each school 
twice a year, but if he be satisfied with the efficiency of any 
school he may omit his visits and report accordingly. This 
omission is the highest compliment he can pay to the teach- 
ers. 

After a visit the inspector furnishes the principal with 
a brief confidential criticism of the details of the work of the 
school. These notes are not sent to the Board but they must 
be shown to the assistants. 

Once a year the inspector presents an inspection report 
on each school. The original is kept by the Senior Inspector. 
A copy is sent to the Education Board and another to the 
teacher. This copy may be seen by the school committee. 

It will then be observed that detailed criticism is not 
sent to the Board, or to the School Committee. Experience 
has proved that teachers may suffer annoyance and even in- 
jury when such details are read by persons who do not under- 
stand their full significance. | 

The inspection report consists of a statement in general 
terms and no portion of it may be published. This, again, is 
intended to safeguard the teacher. It is in accord with the 
policy of making the teacher’s position as comfortable and 
attractive as possible. 

The measuring of achievement which is now arousing so 
much enthusiasm in the United States has always been prac- 
tised in New Zealand, in a more or less standardized form. 
Curiously enough, while our American cousins are brimful 
of zeal for what is to them a new and fascinating aspect of 
education, opinion with us is moving in the opposite di- 
rection. The outcry is against attaching undue importance 
to visible results. The view is held in high educational cir- 
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cles that the teacher’s noblest work is, and always must be, 
more or less intangible—expressing itself not at the present 
moment but in the ultimate character of his pupils. The 
rising belief is that judging by measurable results alone sets 
up a false standard. Nevertheless, the old belief in the effic: 
acy of tests dies hard. 

No one disputes the value of standardized achievement 
tests when used by the teacher as a guide to himself and his 
pupils. This is a totally different matter. 

Intelligence tests, likewise, are recognized as valuable 
adjuncts to the teacher’s and the inspector’s equipment when 
they are used for their proper purpose and when they have 
been satisfactorily standardized. Not all the tests which are 
now flooding the markets fulfil the last-mentioned condition. 

The following extracts from the New Zealand regula- 
tions indicate the attitude of the Education Department: 

‘The Inspector’s investigation should be made on the 
broadest lines possible, and he should guard against estimat- 
ing the efficiency of a school or a teacher solely in accordance 
with measurable results, irrespective both of the manner in 
which these results have been produced and the effect the 
production of such results may have had on the mental and 
spiritual development of the pupil as evidenced by his intel- 
ligence, his spontaneity, his interest in his work and his gen- 
eral alacrity. In every case, more credit should be given to 
a teacher who relies with success on some system of auto- 
education than to one who relies on the more rigid drill 
method of instruction. Every encouragement should be given 
to teachers to investigate and experiment with the newer 
methods of imparting instruction and to modify their method 
in accordance therewith. 

‘The Senior Inspector, in collaboration with his col- 
leagues, shall submit to the Directors at the close of each 
year a report on the public schools of the district... The 
report should indicate . . . the methods of inspection, the 
steps taken by the inspection staff to modernize the methods 
of teaching and to encourage teachers to study educational 
literature, the nature and results of any investigations teach- 
ers or inspectors have made into school problems, the manner 
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and extent of the instruction in the principles of temperance, 
and the success which has attended the teachers’ efforts to 
foster the civic spirit and to inculcate patriotism and loyalty 
to duty.’ 

The stress laid upon auto-education, investigation and 
experimentation by both teachers and inspectors, breadth of 
outlook and modification of methods in the New Zealand 
regulations contrasts strangely with the rigid courses of in- 
struction so common in Canada, and with the doctrine that 
it is an inspector’s duty ‘to aid in carrying out a uniform 
system of education.’ 

Saskatchewan and Alberta, however, encourage a wide 
and modern outlook on educational problems, and it will be 
surprising if the revised British Columbia regulations do not 
breathe the same spirit. Progress is the watchword of the 
great Western Provinces. 

In British Columbia, the provincial inspectors visit each 
school at least once a year and spend about half a day in 
each room observing, teaching or testing. They report in 
considerable detail on each individual teacher as well as on 
buildings, equipment, etc., and must hand a copy of the report 
to each teacher before they leave the school. Another copy 
of the report is posted to the School Board and yet another 
to the Department. A separate form is used for each teacher. 

The municipal inspectors, who are employed by the 
School Boards of the larger cities (only Victoria and Van- 
couver at present), also inspect the schools in a similar way 
but their reports,, at any rate in Vancouver, are confidential 
to the Board. The reports are brief and to the point. A 
municipal inspector in British Columbia functions like a city 
superintendent in the Prairie Provinces of the United States. 
He is supreme head of the entire school system of the city. 
His appointment or dismissal must be approved by the Educ- 
ation Department. 

The Alberta inspectors make out two reports, one in 
very full detail which is filed in the Department and another 
in abridged form which goes to the School Board. This is 
an excellent plan. It is, however, desirable that the teacher 
should have a copy of the full report. 
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The Ontario regulations require a fairly detailed report 
on every teacher and every class as well as on the accom- 
modation, equipment, supplies, playgrounds, etc. The in- 
spector is obliged to visit each room twice a year and to 
report each time. He must spend at each visit at least half 
a day in a one-roomed school, a whole day in a two-roomed 
school and a third of a day for each member of the staff in 
all larger schools. His report is sent not to the teacher but 
to the Board. Thus, a teacher has no direct evidence of the 
inspector’s opinion of his work. This is undoubtedly a weak- 
ness in the system. 

It would be an advantage, too, if the inspector had the 
right, as he has in New Zealand, of omitting a visit or visits 
to a good school and devoting the time saved to helping 
teachers who have special need of assistance. 

In most parts of the world the conception of an inspect- 
or’s duty has undergone a radical change. The inspector is 
no longer a mere inquisitor. He is, or should be, a helper, 
a sympathizer, an inspirer. He should be free to use his influ- 
ence in the most effective way. 

An archaic clause in the Ontario Public Schools Act 
makes judges, members of the Assembly, members of muni- 
cipal councils and clergymen, school visitors for their dis- 
tricts with power to examine the schools and give advice to 
the teachers and pupils. Apparently these visitors have 
ceased to exercise their privileges. 

The method of reporting on teachers in Winnipeg is quite 
characteristic. Only unfavourable reports are submitted by 
the inspectors. A report is usually the prelude to dismissal. 
No report is made on efficient teachers. ‘No news is good 
news. The authorities say that the plan works well. 


In Canada the inspectors of some Provinces have duties 
apart from the inspection of schools which do not devolve 
upon New Zealand inspectors. These duties relate to such 
matters as ordinary grants to boards and to teachers; enforec- 
ing regulations, appointing trustees in certain cases, conduct- 
ing Teachers’ Institutes, etc. The details of financial and 
routine business are settled in New Zealand by the office staff 
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although in certain circumstances inspectors may recom- 
mend. 

Inspectors and Superintendents. The chief, or senior, or 
sole inspector in an urban area in Ontario is a superintendent 
of schools in everything but name. He is charged with many 
detailed duties which vary remarkably in the different cen- 
tres and which are quite foreign to the New Zealand con- 
ception of any inspector’s functions. Many of those duties, 
such as issuing stationery and checking orders for furniture 
and equipment, could be done quite well by a junior clerk. 

The three Prairie Provinces employ not only provincial 
inspectors but also city superintendents serving under the 
local Boards. The superintendent is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the city school system. He is more than an 
inspector as his title implies. He controls the whole city 
system (except where separate schools are allowed). 

In Quebec and the Maritime Provinces all inspectors are 
appointed and paid by the provincial authorities. Presum- 
ably, they function after the manner of their kind in other 
provinces. 

There are also city superintendents with various titles. 
A few of the superintendents here, as in some other prov- 
inces, are principals of schools. The centres in which they 
the employed are too small to justify the engagement of full 
time officials. 

Tenure—Inspectors and Superintendents. In all cases, 
provincial inspectors in Canada hold permanent positions. 
Superintendents and their assistants also have unlimited 
tenure of office in the vast majority of cities, but a few are 
appointed from year to year. In these latter circumstances, 
it is impossible for a man to give the best that is in him. 

Advisory Inspector. In the Auckland Education District, 
New Zealand, which contains over 700 public schools, a spe- 
cial officer called an advisory inspector has been appointed to 
direct the Board’s policy. He is not a statutory officer, but 
does very useful work in advising the Board and transacting 
business in the Board’s name. His legal status corresponds 
to that of a Canadian supervisor. It is difficult to say 
whether other Boards will follow Auckland’s example and 
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so create a new set of officers with purely local jurisdiction 
like the British Columbia municipal inspectors, the Prairie 
City superintendents or the American county superintend- 
ents. Of course, city boards do not exist in New Zealand. 

Inspectors—High Schools. The larger high schools (of 
the grade which would be called collegiate institutes in some 
provinces of Canada) have separate inspectors who are 
called inspectors of secondary schools. Their activities are 
not limited to any one district. They visit every part of New 
Zealand. They report in detail to the Education Department 
and a copy of the report on a given school is sent to the Board 
of Governors and the Principal concerned. The teachers may 
read the report. 

The high school inspectors grade all the teachers in the 
schools under their jurisdiction and thus, to a great extent, 
fix salaries and determine promotions. They also control the 
issue of the certificates awarded to pupils. One of the high 
school inspectors is classed as the Chief Inspector of Second- 
ary Schools. 

Canada, too, has its high school inspectors. The officers 
with whose work I am most familiar are the British Colum- 
bia inspectors. They visit each room, observe the teaching 
and inspect the work. They report individually and in some 
detail on the work of each teacher and give each teacher a 
copy of the report—using a separate form for each person. 

The municipal inspectors also visit high schools and re- 
port confidentially to the School Board. 

In Ontario the high schools are inspected only by the 
Department’s inspectors, although secondary work done in 
connexion with public or separate schools is inspected by 
the public or the separate school inspectors. 

Inspectors—Technical Schools. Special inspectors are 
set apart for work in manual training schools, technical high 
schools and technical colleges.. They report only to the Edu- 
cation Department. They visit institutions in all parts of the 
Dominion and take an active part in administrative work in 
their branch of the Education Department. 

An important part of their duty is the grading of all 
the teachers under their inspection. This gives them consid- 
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erable power. They also have much to do with the grants 
made to the local bodies which control manual and technical 
education. 

The technical schools of Canada are subject to inspection 
at the hands of officers representing widely different inter- 
ests. Technical work is one of the few educational activities 
in which the Dominion Government may legally engage. It 
has gained this power by offering the provinces a grant of 
$10,000,000 extended over a period of ten years, in aid of 
technical education. This implies inspection. 

The Dominion Director of Technical Education, there- 
fore, visits technical schools in every province to see that the 
money is properly spent. 

The Provincial Education Departments also have their 
inspectors in some provinces at least and they, too, pay in- 
spection visits—but this is not all. Where superintendents 
or municipal inspectors are employed, they supervise and 
direct the work of technical schools as part of their duties. 
If inspection avail much these schools should be in a highly 
efficient state. 

The Dominion Government has made similar grants for 
agricultural education. 

Military and naval education have always been reserved 
for the control of the Dominion Government which main- 
tains a military college at Kingston, and until recently had 
a naval college—first at Halifax, and later at Esquimalt. 
At present the education of naval officers is in abeyance, 
since there is no fleet in which to employ them. 

Inspectors—Special Schools. A special corps of officers, 
not always called inspectors, supervise the care of dependent 
and delinquent children and infant life protection as well as 
institutions for the deaf, the blind and the feeble-minded. 

Much of this work calls for skill, tact, sympathy and 
patience of a high order. To the credit of these devoted 
social workers be it said that they usually carry out their 
onerous duties in a most commendable manner. 

Similar work is being done by social service workers of 
various kinds in Canada. 
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Inspectors—Native Schools. ‘Two inspectors (one of 
them a senior inspector) work in the Native Schools, as the 
schools established ‘for the education of the -Maoris are 
called. 

The position of these officers differs from that of any 
other inspectors. Not only do they perform the usual work 
of inspection but they actually control the whole system of 
Native Schools subject to the direction or approval of the 
Minister and the Director of Education. The Education 
Boards have no authority over these schools which are di- 
rectly under Government control, just as the Indian schools 
are controlled by the Dominion Government of Canada. 

Indian Schools. The Canadian schools for Indians also 
have their own inspectors. These officers are employed by 
the Dominion Government and are stationed in different 
parts of the country where their services are needed. 

While the British North America Act gave the provinces 
control over general education it charged the Dominion Gov- 
ernment with the care of the Indians. 

Education Boards. The position of a New Zealand 
Education Board is different in several respects from that of 
a Canadian School Board or Board of Education. 

The members in New Zealand do not need any property 
qualification as they do in Canada. Anyone over twenty-one 
years of age, who is not specially disqualified, is_ eligible. 
They are not elected by direct vote of the citizens but by 
individual votes cast by members of School Committees who 
in their turn are elected by the parents and householders of 
their particular school district. 

The procedure in electing Board members is identical 
with that used in electing the President of the United States. 

The Board has no connexion of any kind with any muni- 
cipal or county council. There are no school taxes. All the 
Board’s revenue is received from the Education Department. 
It is part of the annual appropriation made by Parliament 
and is derived from the Consolidated Fund. The financing 
of education is looked upon as business of prime national 
importance. 

We have seen that this is closely associated with the de- 
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velopment of the country and with the idea of giving every- 
one as far as possible equality of opportunity. 

The Dominion is divided into nine education districts, 
each under the jurisdiction of an Education Board. There 
is no uniformity with regard to size. Most of them corre- 
spond roughly to the original provinces whose boundaries 
were determined largely by natural barriers. 

The largest district has 709 public schools while the 
smallest has only 145. The average number of public schools 
per district is 278 and the median is 206. These numbers do 
not include registered private or denominational schools, 
technical schools or high schools. There are no separate 
schools of the Canadian kind. There is no division into rural 
and urban sections as in Canada. The same board controls 
city, town and rural schools. Each town or city with more 
than 8,000 people elects two members of the board. The 
rural part of the district is divided into three wards, each 
electing two members. The tenure of office now is two years. 
Formerly it was three. Half the members retire each year. 
In practice, the retiring member is usually re-elected. Thus, 
continuity of policy is maintained. 

In different parts of Canada the tenure is one, two or 
three years. The three year period is undoubtedly the best. 
The one year period leads to chaos. 

Members in New Zealand receive no payment for their 
services but are allowed certain sums specified in the regula- 
tions to cover travelling expenses. 

As a rule members of Canadian school boards are not 
paid, but in the city of Halifax each member receives $500 
a year and in Manitoba members of a central municipal 
school board are paid $3.00 for each meeting. 

In the United States the payment of board members is 
not uncommon. Some receive as much as $3,000 a year. 

The power and duties of Boards are thus defined in the 
Education Act: 

‘Subject to the provisions of this Act and of regula- 
tions thereunder, the Board of each district shall estab- 
lish, maintain, and control public schools within the dis- 
trict, and the technical schools and continuation and 
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technical classes of which it is the controlling authority ; 
shall appoint the Secretary and other officers and teach- 
ers; shall arrange for the conveyance of children to and 
from school; shall establish school districts, and define 
or alter the limits thereof; may establish school librar- 
ies; may define the hours of opening and closing public 
schools, and the length and dates of school holidays; 
shall administer the funds, granted by the Department, 
and all other funds which may become the property of 

.the Board; and generally shall have and exercise all the 

duties and functions imposed upon Boards by this Act.’ 

Boards also have power to make by-laws and regulations. 
They appoint representatives to the Boards of Governors of 
all high schools in their district, they control district high 
schools and directly or indirectly control technical institu- 
tions, besides controlling public schools and training colleges. 

In University towns the Education Board is represented 
on the local University College Council. Canadian Boards are 
not allowed this privilege. 

Training Colleges for teachers (Normal Schools) are 
controlled by the Education Board but all appointments to 
the staffs must be approved by the Education Department. 
There are four Training Colleges in New Zealand. 

The Principal is always either Professor or Lecturer in 
Education in the local University College. 

In dealing with Training College business, the Board 
acts on the advice of a small committee of experts. The 
whole cost of carrying on the College is borne by the Educa- 
tion Department. The Colleges are not local but national 
institutions, and they are under strict Government super- 
vision. 

Each Board is entitled to a definite income for current 
expenses, in proportion to the number of pupils attending 
its schools. It also receives each month a sum sufficient to 
pay the salaries of all its teachers in accordance with the 
schedule published in the Order-in-Council. It can neither 
increase nor diminish any teacher’s salary. 

The maintenance of buildings is provided for in the 
Board’s ordinary revenue but capital expenditure is the sub- 
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ject of special grants from the Department. Each applica- 
tion for a grant is considered on its merits and is closely 
scrutinized by an inspector or other departmental officer. 
This differs from the Canadian procedure where the year’s 
estimate must be prepared in advance and in detail and must 
be submitted to the city council or, in some provinces, even 
to a vote of the ratepayers (in the case of capital expendi- 
ture). 

One result of the New Zealand system is that there is 
never any local opposition to expenditure on education. In- 
deed, there is little or no opposition anywhere. The amount 
spent is limited only by the needs of education on the one 
hand and the financial resources of the Dominion on the 
other hand. 

As already noticed, Urban School Boards or Boards of 
Education of the types found in Canada do not exist in New 
Zealand. 

As the public school system is secular, separate denom- 
inational schools find no place in the scheme. Where de- 
nominational schools exist they are private institutions 
owned, operated and financed by the denomination concerned. 
They are, however, under Government inspection like other 
private schools. This makes educational administration much 
simpler than it is in the Canadian provinces, in which re- 
ligion, language or colour complicate problems of school 
management. 

Canadian School Boards. Dr. Richardson in The Ad- 
ministration of Schools in the Cities of the Dominion of 
Canada gives this concise description: 

‘Not only-may certain Canadian cities have two school 
boards—“separate” (Roman Catholic) and “public” (Pro- 
testant and other creeds) —to direct the education of element- 
ary school children, but there may be an additional board to 
control high schools. ... 

‘It is worthy of note, then, that in some Canadian cities 
the direction of all public education, both elementary and 
secondary, is entrusted to one board. In others, the element- 
ary education is directed by two boards, public and separate, 
the former also controlling the secondary schools. In a third 
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group there are public and separate school boards, each hav- 
ing their own elementary and high schools. In a fourth group 
there are public and separate school boards, each having 
their own elementary and high schools. In a fourth group of 
cities there are three boards—a public (elementary) school 
board, a separate (elementary) school board and a high 
school board.’ 

He gives a table which shows that most of the cities of 
Canada have boards belonging to the first or the second 
group. 

It should be explained that ‘separate’ schools are not 
necessarily Roman Catholic institutions. Neither are ‘public’ 
schools necessarily ‘Protestant.’ The ‘separate’ school repre- 
sents the dissident minority whether Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testant or ‘coloured’. In Quebec the Protestant school is 
usually, but not always, the separate school. 

In Ontario the separate school is usually, but not always, 
for Roman Catholics or coloured people. Canada has many 
negroes—mostly descendants of run-away slaves who escaped 
from the United States. 

Alberta and Saskatchewan also have separate schools. 
In two parts of Canada which I have visited, two diamet- 
rically opposed states of affairs prevail. The ratepayers of 
one place have for years resolutely refused to vote any money 
for permanent buildings because they think the taxes are 
already too high. It may be explained that the taxpayers 
form only a small minority of the populaiton in that city. 
The ratepayers of the other places referred to are so ready 
to mortgage their future that the Department of Education 
has been obliged to impose drastic restrictions on their power 
to borrow money for school purposes. 

Needless to say, neither of these places represents the 
normal outlook in Canada, which on the whole avoids both 
these extremes. 

The amount spent on buildings in most Canadian cities 
reflects great credit on the educational authorities. 

The liberal provision usually made for housing the 
school is one of the best features of local control. Emulation 
and civic pride spur the boards on. An ambitious commun- 
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ity—and most Canadian communities are ambitious—will 
not tamely submit to being outdone by its neighbours. The 
climatic conditions also accentuate the need for substantial 
and comfortable buildings. 

The school buildings of the cities of Canada claim our 
unstinted admiration, but this cannot be said of the play- 
grounds of some cities. 

City buildings, however, form only one side of the pic- 
ture. Buildings in some rural districts are far from being 
palatial. Struggling settlers cannot be expected to tax them- 
selves heavily at a time when every cent is needed to help 
in carving a home out of the wilderness. This is the time 
and these are the places at which Government schools are of 
inestimable value. It is here that the New Zealand system 
shines. It supplies the children of the outback settlement 
with a modern building without any direct cost to the parents 
and it frequently supplies a teacher’s residence also. 

School Committees. Each school, or, in some instances, 
a small group of neighbouring schools, has a School Commit- 
tee of five, seven or nine members according to the number 
of pupils attending. 

The members are elected annually by the householders 
resident in the district and the parents of pupils of the 
school. There is no property qualification for electors or 
members. 

The principal powers and duties of School Committees 
are thus defined in the Act: 

‘(1) Subject to the general supervision and control 
of the Board as herein provided, the Committee shall 
have the management of the school or schools within the 

school district. 

*(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee to keep 
the school in good repair and order, and to provide for 
the proper cleaning of the school and outbuildings, and 
for the heating of the school, and to make all such ar- 
rangements in regard to sanitary matters, and to the 
care of the school grounds, gates and fences as shall 
conduce to the physical health of the children and to the 
promotion of habits of order and tidiness.’ 
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The Committee must also keep the teacher’s residence in 
repair and must establish school and class libraries. It may 
also establish school savings-banks. It must also supply 
pens, ink, pencils, rubbers, paper, etc., for use in the school. 
Funds for the purpose are provided by the Board. Text- 
books must be supplied for necessitous children but not for 
those who are able to pay. 

Free text-books were provided for all some years ago 
but for sanitary reasons parents preferred to buy books for 
the sole use of their children, so the practice was discon- 
tinued. 

The members of the School Committees elect the mem- 
bers of the Education Boards. This gives Committees a large 
measure of control over the Boards. 

It will be observed that school committees originally had 
powers and duties not unlike those now possessed by Rural 
Boards of School Trustees in Canada. 

The main difference was the source of their revenue. The 
School Committee receives its whole income through the Edu- 
cation Board from the Education Department. The Rural 
School Board receives only part of its revenue from the De- 
partment. The balance is derived either from a direct local 
tax or from township or county grants which formed part of 
the township or county taxes. 

At one time, New Zealand School Committees had a con- 
trolling voice in the appointment of teachers. Canadian 
School Boards have an undisputed right to appoint and con- 
trol teachers. They also pay the salaries. School Boards are 
required to provide buildings and equipment. This duty was 
never expected of school committees in New Zealand. 

Even now, the Education Act states that ‘the Board shall 
consult the Committee in regard to the appointment of teach- 
ers’, but this consultation is only a formality as the Board 
itself has to all intents and purposes lost the power of select- 
ing teachers. The power has passed to the Grading Officers 
(the inspectors). 

This was inevitable; even when Committees were sin- 
cerely anxious to choose the best teacher, they often failed 
through lack of knowledge. At times it was not the teacher’s 
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fitness for the position but other considerations that guided 
the Committee in its choice. A series of notoriously bad 
selections was the immediate cause of the first decision to 
deprive Committees of the right to choose teachers. 

School Committees and Rural School Boards. This 
transfer of authority in professional matters still leaves to 
school committees those functions which they are qualified 
to perform and which can best be carried out locally. 

School Committees often receive donations from parents 
and others to buy library books to effect improvements to the 
school grounds, to get extra equipment, etc. They usually 
get a fifty-fifty subsidy on this money from the Board or the 
Department. Self-help is thus encouraged. 

A similar movement is taking place on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

A complete county organization with strong state or pro- 
vincial control must mean that rural boards will be shorn of 
some of their powers, as New Zealand school committees 
have been, and those powers will be shared in some way by 
the central and the county authorities. The first result will 
be a system more or less resembling the New Zealand plan. 

British Columbia has what is virtually a county organiz- 
ation although the sparseness of the rural population ob- 
scures the fact. Except in- unorganized territory, the muni- 
cipality, whether urban or rural, is the unit of educational 
administration. A rural municipality in British Columbia is 
really a county. I know one which controls twenty-one 
schools, including a high school, and the number will increase 
indefinitely as population increases. 

This Board was able, with provincial aid, to employ a 
highly skilled teacher of agriculture for its schools. 

The Government of British Columbia pays the whole of 
the teachers’ salaries in thinly populated areas—thus placing 
an appreciable part of educational administration on a purely 
provincial basis. It also employs, with assistance from 
school boards, a fine corps of itinerant instructors in agri- 
culture. . 

On the petition of twenty-five per cent. of the ratepayers 
all the schools of a municipality in Manitoba may be placed 
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under the control of one central school board, as in British 
Columbia. 

The School Municipality of Quebec Province and the 
District Board of Commissioners in Nova Scotia also are 
bodies exercising some jurisdiction over fairly large areas. 

It is possible that one or more of those municipal or dis- 
trict bodies may contain a germ from which an organization 
somewhat like a New Zealand education board may grow. 
This, in its fullness, would imply a consolidation, not of 
schools, but of rural and urban municipalities. 

To reach such a goal the other provinces have far to go. 
Ontario has 5400 rural boards composed of three members 
and each board is jealous of its right to local autonomy. 

Saskatchewan has 4500 schools, and adds to the number 
at the rate of one a day. 

The remaining provinces, too, have great numbers of 
boards. The harmonizing of these into county systems, as 
educational experts advocate, will be a veritable labour of 
Hercules. The movement may, however, be stimulated by 
the progress in county organization which is being made in 
the United States. 

A small district gains much more than it loses by becom- 
ing part of a larger administrative area. 

This has been proved beyond the shadow of a doubt in 
New Zealand. At one time the Education Boards were more 
numerous than they are now and each had its own salary 
schedule. The smaller districts could not afford to pay their 
teachers as much as the larger districts could. The result 
was a crowding of the best teachers into the larger centres 
while the smaller centres had to content themselves with any 
teachers that they could get. 

Now this is all changed. A uniform scale of salaries is 
in force everywhere. The country teachers are paid much 
higher salaries than they usually are in Canada. For schools 
with an average attendance of from nine to thirty-six (as a 
minimum) they are paid salaries and allowances ranging 
from $1250 to $2050 according to their efficiency and length 
of service and the size of the school. When the average at- 
tendance reaches thirty-six, an assistant teacher with a sal- 
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ary and allowances ranging from $1250 to $1500 is ap- 
pointed. 

The payment of such salaries has become possible 
through the economy of large-scale finance and management. 
Money saved in the cities is spent in the country. 

The junior teachers on town and city staffs are not as 
well paid as rural teachers with the same qualifications and 
experience. 

Furthermore, the country teacher can earn more grad- 
ing marks than the urban assistant and thus has a better 
chance of promotion. As a rule, two years of country service 
are compulsory for all teachers. Every person appointed to 
a school must ordinarily remain at his post for two years, at 
least. 

This policy has had a salutary influence in raising the 
standard of rural schools. Many of them are as good as the 
best city schools. A rural school board could not possibly 
use the methods referred to in order to secure capable 
teachers. 

It is well nigh impossible for a rural school board to 
provide such modern facilities as medical and dental in- 
spection, properly graded physical training, expert agricul- 
tural instruction, manual training, domestic science, high 
school and technical education. 

In New Zealand the country child, unless he live in an 
inaccessible place, has the benefit of all these things. This is 
one of the steps taken by the Government to prevent the drift 
of population into the towns. 

Ontario has a serious problem of rural depopulation. 
What part in the movement is played by want of educational 
facilities? 

It is only just to add that the medical and dental in- 
spection and the remedial work that I have seen in Van- 
couver and Toronto are unparalleled in my experience.. They 
are triumphs of local control—the one by the School Board 
and the other by the City Health Department. This, however, 
gives scant comfort to the country child who receives no such 
attention. 

(To be concluded). 
N. R. McKENZIE. 
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The Imperial Conference. 

While it is probably too early to appraise adequately the 
work of the Imperial and Economic Conferences, an opinion 
may be ventured as to certain features of their discussions. 
The Canadian public will not be disappointed in the Confer- 
ences because it had not been led to expect any large measure 
of achievement. The debate in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons near the close of the last session was not productive of 
any fertile ideas regarding the course to be followed by the 
Canadian representation. Canadian sentiment is agreed that, 
defence possibly excepted, the present Imperial relationships 
of Canada are satisfactory and it is probably doubtful if suffi- 
cient thought has been given to the question of defence to 
create a substantial body of opinion. Because of this attitude 
of complacent satisfaction with the status quo there has been 
general indifference regarding the Imperial Conference. 

The problems of Imperial trade and of the restoration 
of Europe naturally compelled the greatest attention. The 
assembling of the Imperial Conference at this particular time 
has unquestionably been a factor in the decision of Mr. 
Baldwin to seek a new mandate on a platform of a protective 
and preferential tariff. The protection of the home markets 
from foreign competition and the opening up of new markets 
within the Empire will be advocated as a remedy for the 
present alarming condition of unemployment of British 
workmen. The extent to which food taxes will be imposed 
is not yet evident. It will not promote the interests of the 
Empire if the British taxpayer is asked to assume new bur- 
dens of taxation for the benefit of the producers of any sec- 
tion of the overseas Dominions. The coincidence of Mr. Bald- 
win’s declaration of policy with the meeting of the Imperial 
Conference is unfortunate in raising a presumption that 
Overseas opinion is to be a factor in determining what is 
essentially a domestic concern of the United Kingdom. The 
attitude of the Canadian representatives in insisting that 
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Canada was making no demands for preferential treatment 
in Britain’s markets should receive general approval. 

In any event the proposals so far made by Mr. Baldwin 
offer little promise either to the British industrialist or to 
the apostles of Imperial preference. Mr. Baldwin is faced 
with most embarrassing alternatives. If he is to retain the 
support of the agricultural interests—traditionally conserv- 
ative——and give an effective preference to colonial produc- 
ers it must be at the expense of increased food prices—not 
an attractive prospect for the mass of unemployed.  Like- 
wise the colonial market of the British manufacturer can be 
extended, in the main, only at the expense of the colonial 
manufacturer. Incidentally it may be suggested that if the 
British manufacturer devoted the same attention to learning 
the special requirements of the colonial market as do certain 
of his foreign competitors, and was willing to embark his 
capital in the establishment of branch factories in the Domin- 
ions, the necessity for preferential treatment might be re- 
moved. 

There is, however, another and more serious aspect of 
the tariff issue. The real cause of Britain’s unemployment— 
as well as of the diminished returns of the Canadian grain 
grower—is the loss of the European market. Until the pro- 
blem of reparations and the rehabilitation of Europe is solved 
there can be no permanent relief to British industry or Cana- 
dian agriculture. This problem has hitherto baffled the skill 
—or possibly the courage—of British statesmanship. Is Dr. 
Baldwin to administer a soporific in the form of a protective 
tariff in order to destroy consciousness of the serious malady 
which threatens the life of Europe? The rehabilitation of 
Europe cannot be promoted by restricting the sale of its com- 
modities, which is precisely the purpose of a protective tariff. 
Tariff reform will not remedy the ills of Europe but may 
seriously complicate them. Canadian industry is vitally in- 
terested in the restoration of the European market and any 
gesture which tends to complicate the problem or to minimize 
its importance or to distract the best effort of statesmanship 
from its solution cannot be regarded as in the best interests 
of the Empire. 
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The notable speech of General Smuts may be taken as 
the contribution of the Imperial Conference to the solution of 
the European problem. Present indications do not justify 
the hope that the question of reparations will be submitted 
to an international tribunal under conditions likely to lead to 
a settlement. In any event, the Empire has spoken and there 
can be no justification on the part of France for misunder- 
standing the sentiment of the British peoples. 


The fears of those who saw the approaching shadow of 
the dismemberment of the Empire in the negotiation and 
signing by a Canadian of the recent Halibut Treaty should 
be set at rest by the resolution of the Conference recognizing 
and confirming the right of the Dominions to enter into 
agreements with foreign states affecting only the in- 
terests of the contracting Dominion. The story of the 
granting of colonial self-government is but a record of the 
gradual expansion of the area within which colonial opinion 
shall be sovereign. The recognition of this privilege is not 
revolutionary but is merely the application to the problems 
of modern colonial government of the principles enunciated 
by Lord Durham—although the extent of their application 
might well not have been anticipated by his Lordship. Lord 
Durham was less concerned about the machinery of colonial 
self-government than about the area within which it should 
operate. 


The expansion of the Empire and the extension of col- 
onial interests through the complicated network of interna- 
tional trade and world markets has created new problems of 
Empire government... It was possible for Lord Durham to 
define the boundaries between the Colonial and Imperial in- 
terests. That can no longer be done. Interests have been 
ereated involving relationships with other British Dominions 
and with foreign powers. The Imperial Conference has 
gradually evolved as the forum in which Imperial relation- 
ships may be considered and agreement reached upon the 
practical concerns of Empire which later takes form in legis- 
lation by the Dominion Parliaments. To a certain extent the 
Conference serves as a clearing house for ideas on foreign 
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relations, although obviously we have not yet achieved a 
satisfactory organization of Empire control over foreign 
policy. The great distances separating the Dominions from 
London and the frequent necessity for immediate decision 
and prompt action present special difficulties. During the 
intervals between meetings of the Imperial Conference the 
ordinary means of communication must be relied upon to 
give effect to overseas opinion on matters of foreign policy. 
The frank submission of the problems of the Foreign Office 
to the recent Conference contrasts most strikingly with the 
procedure adopted in connexion with the threat of war 
against Turkey in the autumn of 1922. 

The insecure position of the Canadian Prime Minister 
arising out of his practical dependence on support from be- 
yond the limits of his party was reflected in his attitude on 
certain issues before the Conference. In the discussion of the 
status of the Hindu in Canada Mr. King is reported as having 
frankly declared that the enfranchisement of the Hindu 
might seriously disturb the very delicate balance of the 
political scales. It is not desirable that the solution of a very 
serious problem of Empire should be made to depend on con- 
siderations of party expediency. One may also question the 
value, as a contribution to the discussion of this same ques- 
tion, of the argument attributed by the press to Mr. King 
that in eight of the nine Canadian provinces there is no dis- 
crimination against the Hindu, when every person sufficiently 
interested to realize the existence of a problem knows that 
conditions in the ninth province are alone of practical concern. 
A better case could be made by indicating the difficulties in- 
volved in any attempt to invade provincial rights. No lead 
was given by Canada in the question of Imperial defence. 
While it is true that the measure of its own defence prepara- 
tions is a matter for the decision of the parliament and 
people of each Dominion, there is no doubt that a declaration 
of policy on the part of Canada would have been cordially 
welcomed. That such a declaration was not made and, in 
fact, could not be made, is less the fault of the Prime Minis- 
ter than of the people of Canada in creating a condition of 
unstable political equilibrium. One may safely predict that 
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there will be no discussion of the problem of defence so long 
as the present instability continues. 

The Economic Conference devoted much attention to the 
removal of obstructions to inter-Imperial trade. The dis- 
crimination against the St. Lawrence in insurance rates, and 
as compared with New York, in freight rates, the modifica- 
tion of the regulations which threaten to nullify the removal 
of the embargo on Canadian cattle were considered and, while 
there seems slight prospect of improving the position of the 
exporter of Canadian cattle, investigation into the discrim- 
ination against Canadian shipping was promised. 

Not the least substantial of the results of the Conference 
is the intimate personal association of the representatives of 
the various portions of the Empire. The assembling of dele- 
gates around a common table in itself must create a new and 
lasting impression of the reality and the greatness of the 
Empire. The exchange of ideas, officially at the meetings of 
the Conferences and unofficially in the necessary personal 
contacts inseparable from such an assembly, inevitably cre- 
ates a clearer and more sympathetic understanding by the 
representatives of each Dominion of the peculiar problems of 
the other sections of the Empire. The new vision of a 
greater Empire should permanently influence the outlook of 
the statesmanship of all the Dominions. 


The Political Situation. 

Reference has been made to certain unfortunate conse- 
quences of the unsatisfactory political conditions now exist- 
ing in Canada. It cannot be expected that a government 
possessing such a slight majority in the House of Commons 
can undertake a vigorous legislative programme—and live. 
If it must make concessions to one or other opposition group 
in order to secure the passage of necessary legislation, the 
government will reduce legislation to a minimum—not the 
least desirable alternative, but still discouraging the discus- 
sion of problems which ought to be solved. There is less 
danger in the insecurity of the government than in the fact 
that party distinctions no longer are based on differences of 
principle. Our greatest need is sincerity and honesty in pub- 
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lic life. It is more important at present that parties should 
represent and adhere to principles than that one or other 
party should direct the administration of government. Not 
all the Conservatives in the House of Commons are followers 
of Mr. Meighen nor all the Liberals of Mr. King. If to secure 
sincerity in our public life it is necessary to rend asunder 
our present parties, by all means let us do so, so that political 
parties may reflect public opinion accurately and thereby 
serve as a means of true popular government. No good 
purpose can be served by retaining the unreal in our institu- 
tions of government; self-deception inevitably leads to dis- 
aster. 

The government may very easily extract a greater meas- 
ure of comfort than is justified by the return of the newly- 
appointed cabinet ministers. The issue in the Winnipeg by- 
election was not the administrative record of the government 
but rather the expediency of getting both front feet in the 
public trough. An analysis of the vote would seem to indi- 
that the adherents of the two old parties, experienced in the 
benefits of such a position of vantage, said ‘yes’, while the 
Labour people, never having tasted the spoils of office, said 
Ow 

Many good friends of the government see dark clouds 
appearing on the horizon. The Provincial elections in Prince 
Edward Island, in Ontario, and even in Quebec indicate the 
rising of adverse winds. The cause of alarm is that nothing 
is being done to meet the situation. It is feared that certain 
members of the Cabinet crew are not pulling their own 
weight. If the government has a record of achievement 
which justifies public confidence why are the Ministers not 
proclaiming it to the people? With few exceptions the Min- 
isters are seldom, if ever, heard by the electors. The govern- 
ment has lost contact not only with the general public but 
largely with its own supporters. Mr Lapointe’s recent tour 
of the western provinces was not only good party politics but 
doubtless served to break down barriers of racial prejudice. 
The day of the hide-bound party organ has passed. No gov- 
ernment can rely exclusively on the party press to conduct 
its work of publicity. The Ministers would be better admin- 
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istrators for more intimate contact with the people—and 
incidentally might materially aid in making their calling and 
election sure. 

D. McA, 


* * oe * Ed * 


Banks and Banking 


Canada has closed the year of the decennial revision of 
the Bank Act by experiencing the worst bank failure of the 
past decade, and witnessing a series of readjustments which 
have emphasized the somewhat dangerous tendency in Cana- 
dian banking toward concentration. 

The Home Bank was one of the smallest of the Canadian 
banks. It had competed strenuously for deposits at many 
points and at one time when the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany became its security salesman forWestern Canada seemed 
likely to grow to some importance in that region. Its stock 
was largely held in Western Canada, and up till 1917 the 
bank had two Western directors who were also directors of 
the Grain Growers’ Grain Company (now the United Grain 
Growers Limited). This Western connexion was brought 
about through the position of the Western manager, Mr. 
Machaffie, who as an officer of the Bank of British North 
America had stood behind the farmers’ company in days of 
trial. In 1917 the Grain Growers’ Grain Company disposed 
of its stock in the Home Bank and transferred its business to 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. The incident, although 
well known at the time, did not occasion much comment. 

On August 16th the Home Bank was unable to pay its 
balances at the Toronto Clearing House, and the next day all 
its branches were closed. Mr. A. B. Barker, the manager of 
the Toronto Clearing House, was appointed Curator by the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association under the Bank Act, with C. 
A. Bogert of the Dominion Bank, H. V. P. Jones of the Bank 
of Commerce, and A. E. Phipps of the Imperial Bank as an 
Advisory Committee. Though the duty of the curator was 
not to investigate the causes or the extent of the failure, but 
to conserve the assets of the bank for the creditors, yet his 
report incidentally shed some light on these points. While 
the noteholders are amply protected, the current assets of the 
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Home Bank were only sufficient to justify a payment of 
twenty-five cents on the dollar, and it seems likely that this 
will be paid immediately. It further became apparent that 
the bank had been virtually insolvent for six or seven years, 
and that it was the prospect of this which had caused the 
withdrawal of the Western directors. Later press corre- 
spondence brought to light the fact that the Western manager 
had protested against the inaccuracy of the bank’s monthly 
return to the Department of Finance, and that the protest 
had been communicated to Sir Thomas White. The curator’s 
report also made apparent that the bank had made large 
commitments that were not of a commercial nature. These 
included loans to directors, loans to real estate companies, 
and other purely accommodation business. 

Following the collapse of the Home Bank there came a 
period of public nervousness verging on panic. Three banks, 
the Union, the Standard, and the Nationale, had previously 
courageously cut the dead wood from among their book as- 
sets. These and other banks experienced a considerable 
demand for cash, which in some instances assumed the pro- 
portions of a run. There was a general movement of deposits 
from the smaller to the larger banks and in particular to the 
Ontario Government Savings Banks. The latter was an out- 
come somewhat embarrassing to a government which, when 
in opposition, had opposed the establishment of these banks 
and was popularly supposed to be committed to their aboli- 
tion. The Dominion Bank, however, through a series of cir- 
cumstances not yet adequately accounted for, drew a more 
concentrated fire. In October a run of large proportions de- 
veloped not only in Toronto, where it started, but also in 
widely scattered centres. Though difficult to explain, this 
spectacular run appears to have arisen from some misunder- 
standing and to have spread with the contagion of panic. 
Fortunately the institution was sound. 

As is to be expected, after such occurrences the banking 
system is under fire. Eulogies of the system as given by 
prominent bankers before the Banking Committee of the 
House of Commons are at a discount. Wise or not, the next 
Parliament is likely to take a hand in the supervision of 
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banks. It is not to be expected that the Government can 
guarantee deposits or supervise minutely the operations of 
the banks, but it is high time that the monthly returns of 
the chartered banks should be subjected to some intelligent 
scrutiny by the Finance Department and should be reason- 
ably accurate. The argument that government officials are 
not competent is belied by the excellent service given by the 
provincial insurance departments. Further changes are 
likely to be advocated with more vigour than was shown last 
spring. The number of banks which a generation ago was 
about forty will shortly be reduced to fifteen or less. The 
refusal to allow amalgamations though wise in some cases 
is hardly a solution. It may only substitute failure for amal- 
gamation. If only as a means of making the small bank 
possible, a central bank of rediscount has much to be said for 
it. Small banks are not in themselves desirable, but unless 
it is possible with reasonable ease to engage in banking, com- 
petition is less effective than it is in other industries. 


W. A. M. 
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Scientific Papers of the Second International Congress 
of Hugenics, 1921: 

Vol. I, Eugenics, Genetics, and the Family, Vol. II, Eu 
genics in Race and State; Baltimore, 1923; Williams and 
Wilkins. 

S. J. Holmes, The Trend of the Race; New York, 1921; 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Vernon Kellogg, Human Life as the Biologist Sees It; 
New York, 1922; Henry Holt & Co. 

R. S. Lull et al., The Evolution of Man; New Haven, 
1922; Yale University Press. 


While the biologist is concerned strictly with the investi- 
gation of the stream of human life, the eugenist in the past 
has been zealously endeavouring, with pitifully inefficient 
tools, to divert it to new channels by which it should attain 
a better goal. But to-day the eugenist is wiser. He has come 
to the conclusion that increased knowledge is required before 
these results can be achieved. The international congress of 
eugenics of 1921, whose report, published this year, fills two 
large volumes and constitutes a great record of our know- 
ledge of human inheritance, brought together many of the 
world’s most eminent investigators, representing every con- 
tinent and nearly all civilized countries. The inheritance of 
characteristics—physical, mental, and moral—of susceptibil- 
ity to certain diseases, the evidence about mutations and the 
visible cell conditions that often accompany them and pro- 
duce them, the inheritance of acquired characters, family 
histories, Mayflower descendants, the Nams, the Jukes, the 
Kallikaks, the effects of in-breeding, of inter-racial crossings, 
of immigration—all these and many more topics receive 
attention. 

From this mass of data and conclusions, two outstanding 
facts are clear. First, the influence of heredity in man, as 
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in all other living things, is enormous. Efficiency begets 
efficiency, and when favorable combinations of useful charac- 
ters appear in the lower strata of society, their fortunate 
possessors reach higher levels. True greatness is not only 
achieved by men, it is also inherited, and finally is thrust 
upon them. 

But not only does efficiency spring from inheritance. 
The efficient are less fertile. Pearson has pointed out that 
one-half of England’s new generation is being produced by 
the most hereditarily unfortunate one-fourth of her popula- 
tion. As one ascends the scale one finds smaller and smaller 
families. This is notably evident in the ranks of college 
graduates. As Cattell says, the average graduate of Harvard 
or Yale is the father of three-fourths of a son, and the aver- 
age graduate of the women’s colleges is the mother of less 
than one-half of a daughter. Our institutions of learning 
appear to be our most effective agencies for the sterilization 
of the intelligent. Meanwhile the prolific lower strata of 
society are rapidly increasing the world’s Seni Truly 
the meek shall inherit the earth. 

On this continent, excepting French Canada, the growth 
of population is due chiefly to immigration and the high birth 
rate of immigrants who now come largely from eastern 
Europe. These greatly exceed their quota of insane, feeble- 
minded, and criminals, and average in intelligence tests much 
lower than native stocks. Our social inheritance is increas- 
ing apace, but man’s innate capacity to profit by it is decreas- 
ing. In our civilization this latter process has been really 
effective for not more than half a century, but already the 
results are apparent. 

Of course Galton, the father of eugenics, saw clearly the 
trend of the race, but to-day the process is so much better 
understood that prospects of effecting an improvement are 
not evident. The eugenist is to-day not only wiser but sad- 
der. Where now, one might ask, is that confident Victorian 
idea of progress? 

For a careful, coherent, and thorough presentation of 
the subject, Holmes’ Trend of the Race is to be commended, 
although the author’s treatment of the question verges on 
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dullness. It should be stated, however, that the book is in- 
tended for the serious special student, for whom the great 
amount of data it contains is essential. The pitfalls that 
await the statistician are clearly indicated. 

As a contrast it is refreshing to consider in The Evolut- 
ton of Man from what lowly depths man has come to his pre- 
sent high estate, and the clear-cut evidence for this argument 
therein presented. The palaeontological record and the other 
evidences of evolution to be found in man to-day—the course 
of embryological development, vestigial structures, compar- 
ative anatomy, etc.—are all plainly and intelligibly discussed. 

A more popular book, in both senses of the word, is 
Vernon Kellogg’s Human Life as the Biologist Sees It, al- 
though it covers much the same ground as the preceding 
course of lectures. One could not hope for more pleasant 
reading than this sympathetic and lucid account of human 
biology and its relation to everyday life. But one cannot 
help feeling that the spirit of the optimist which pervades 
the book, and which is based on the accomplishment of or- 
ganic evolution in the past and the hope of social evolution 
in the future, may not be altogether justified. 

As for the future of evolution, Conklin’s contribution in 
The Evolution of Man is the ablest I have seen. The long 
course of evolution leads us to expect similar progress in the 
future if conditions are not changed. But unfortunately 
they are quite unlike the situation in the past. In savage 
times natural selection held full sway. To-day, by every 
means in our power, we keep alive the unfit to be the parents 
of the future race. Moreover, our environment results in 
the progressive sterilization of the fit. He compares the 
situation to-day with that in Greece and Rome preceding 
their fall, and quotes Mommsen to the effect that Rome de- 
cayed mainly because of the difference between the fertility 
of the higher and the poorer classes. 

The part eugenics can play is confined to the elimination 
of feebleness of body and mind through restriction of repro- 
duction of those affected. Another eugenical measure, the 
mating of the fit with fit, is, for the most part, already the 
rule through assortative mating. 
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The present race of man came into being at about the 
time of the glacial epoch. Progressive changes in other 
forms of life have occurred in relation to vast secular move- 
ments such as the rising and sinking of continents, the form- 
ation of deserts or mountains, or great changes of climate. 
Must we wait for another ice age? At any rate, although it 
is not our principal equipment, we cannot refrain from hope 
for the ultimate improvement.both of the race and of con- 
ditions of living. 

O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood 


R. O. E. 
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THE EDINBURGH OF ROBERT FERGUSSON 


Sa 


HEN Robert Louis Stevenson described our poet as ’the 

VV poor white-faced, drunken vicious boy, who raved him- 

self to death in an Edinburgh madhouse’, he was not only 
lending himself to the perpetuation of a misleading and 
unlovely tradition but doing, at the same time, grave hurt to 
his own reputation for acumen and critical sagacity. But 
even this might have been pardonable had not Stevenson re- 
peated the scandal in substance to Mr. Craibe Angus of 
Glasgow and thereby attained the summit of his critica! 
dereliction. ‘We are three Robins’, he writes in a very 
famous letter, ‘who have touched the Scots lyre this last cen- 
tury. Well, the one [Burns] is the world’s. He did it, he 
came off; he is for ever; but I, and the other, ah! what bonds 
we have! Born in the same city; both sickly; both vicious; 
both pestered—one nearly to madness and one to the mad- 
house—with a damnatory creed; both seeing the stars and 
the moon, and wearing shoe leather on the same ancient 
stones, under the same pends [courts], down the same closes, 
where our common ancestors clashed in their armour, rusty 
or bright ... he died in his acute, painful youth, and left the 
models of the great things that were to come—and the man 
who came after outlived his green sickness, and has faintly 
tried to parody his finished work.’ Fergusson’s life was 
short and tragic;’ we know what was the heightb’of his 
achievement and can only surmise as to what he might have 
done; there are to be found many who would subscribe to 
Stevenson’s formula that the earlier Robert was the greater 
artist——-but there is not one scrap or shred of evidence to 
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convict him either of habitual drunkenness or viciousness. 
Carlyle’s impression of the ‘poor, high-soaring, deep-falling, 
gifted and misguided young man’ is equally misleading. Car- 
lyle, like Stevenson, was merely repeating what he had heard; 
but that is a meagre excuse and the philosopher ought to 
have known that a scandal once uttered is hard to arrest and 
to lay. 

Living, as he did, in an age of hard and heavy drinking, 
and of a low morality in regard to this particular vice, it 
is not, perhaps, surprising that Fergusson should be natur- 
ally suspect of similar indulgence. The crowded condition 
of the houses which were still, in the main, confined within 
the ancient walls of the city, the total lack of domestic com- 
forts or of family privacy, the absence of sane and healthy 
recreation drove the male members of all grades and classes 
of society to seek uneasy haven in the hectic environment of 
the numerous taverns—the clubs of the day—and it was no 
unusual sight to see in some obscure and dingy haunt grave 
Senators of the Court of Session, staid ministers of the gos- 
pel, worthy burghers, cautious baillies, substantial merch- 
ants, learned professors, exalted members of the aristocracy, 
rising professional men and flourishing advocates in various 
and frequent stages of intoxication. But if we do hear of 
junketings and ‘high-jinks’ at the Cape on occasion, the tongue 
of scandal can have little to reproach Fergusson with for his 
association with men of the stamp of Sir Henry Raeburn, 
David Herd, Alexander Runciman and Thomas Summers. 
Because the poet once sat for a portrait of The Prodigal Son, 
it has been the habit ever since—thanks to the spiteful gossip 
of malicious contemporaries—to assume that he was one. 
Poor, hard-working Fergusson, honest, drudging, zealous 
clerk, poring wearily over your testaments and deeds for a 
paltry pittance of ten shillings a week, and crying out to a 
friend in agony of soul: ‘Oh, to forget my poor mother and 
these aching fingers’, with your gift of humour, your tender- 
ness and pity for the poor and the fallen in their ‘black mis- 
ery and shame’, for the aged and the children, never was 
fouler slander uttered than that which painted you as a loose- 
liver and a drunkard and sought to condemn your memory to 
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a perpetuity of shame! A tragic note dominates the poetry 
of Fergusson; but his sadness and his melancholy are 
not the pale children of remorse: they are begotten of 
constant slights and an aching sense of wrong. ‘Rhyme’, 
wrote Burns to Dr. Moore, ‘I had almost given up; but meet- 
ing with Fergusson’s Scottish poems, I strung anew my 
wildly-sounding lyre with emulating vigour’; and, while we 
would hesitate to assert that had it not been for Fergusson 
we would not have known Burns, there is a much profounder 
truth in the latter’s assertion than at first appears. 
Between the two poets, in the light of their total achievement 
there can hardly be any comparison; but Fergusson does not 
owe his place in Scottish literature to the mere fact that he 
provided certain invaluable models for his successor. Had Sir 
William Forbes—his relation through his mother—put the 
offer of congenial employment in his way when he had the 
power to do so, our poet’s story had been different and there 
would have been no tragedy to unfold. But the helping hand 
was withheld; society ignored him; the ‘whinstane hearts’ of 
the ‘Embrugh gentry’ remained hardened and Fergusson, his 
proud spirit broken, sank and died. 

Like Burns, Fergusson had his roots deep in the past, 
but he had no faculty of interpretative sympathy for its 
minstrelsy, no power of assimilating and requickening its 
dying strains, no gift of recasting them in the crucible of 
his own genius and stamping them with his own peculiar 
seal. He has not left us one single song that will take its 
place among the sure expressions of time; he has not 
bequeathed us one single line that has been crooned and 
conned and sung until it has become very part of the warp 
and woof of Scottish character and of the essence of the 
national life. It is not the Bacchanalianism of Burns that 
makes him a popular world-figure, but his understanding 
of universal human experience, expressed in glowing 
words. He interpreted the unspoken aspirations of his fel- 
low men and could move to laughter or to tears because he 
could command the springs of the heart. Fergusson, too, 
had trodden the winepress alone, but he had run through the 
count of his short, embittered days ere he had fully realized 
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that he had begun to live and it was not given to him to 
impart in immortal verse the grim lessons of experience. 
He holds no special place in the hearts of his countrymen, 
who read his poems with no excessive enthusiasm when they 
chance to read them at all. A sense of intimate familiarity 
and homeliness, a mastery of minute stencil work and patient 
detail leave us in no doubt as to the fidelity of the painting; 
but Fergusson’s canvases are narrow, and his methods leave 
little chance for the handling of his themes along spacious 
lines. 

Robert Fergusson, like Allan Ramsay, lived and wrote in 
a period of national transition. So, for that matter of it, did 
Burns. The work of all three poets was, in a sense, an un- 
availing protest against the changing times and the loss of 
national identity and individuality. They saw their language 
crumble and become unfamiliar even as they wrote; they 
heard its accents change and soften; they witnessed the tri- 
umph of the anglicizing tendencies of the South. Their Eng- 
lish work is an unwilling recognition of that impregnation. 
It is the drawback and the misfortune of the Scottish dorie 
that it lacks ‘high seriousness’; it can interpret and minutely 
analyse varying moods and phases of individual experience; 
but it is incapable of sustained flight and unequal to the high- 
est poetry. Burns can be noble, austere, dignified, solemn, 
reverent and tender in the doric, but he cannot attain the 
Sublime. The homespun is not at home in the drawing room. 
But its wearers are proud and stiff-necked, and as they refuse 
to be patronized and cannot be received as equals, they have 
adopted the right and proper course of withdrawing whither 
it is still made heartily welecome—among the common people 
where the emotions are simple and the standard of culture 
is not above grasp. Fergusson achieved his main success in 
the doric. Hence his limitations. Hence, too, the reason for 
the silence with which the anglicized intellectual circles of 
the Scottish capital greeted his advent. , 

Poor, lonely Fergusson! Not yours to be lionized by the 
smart Edinburgh gentles; to be flattered and fawned on; to 
have your brain made giddy by the adulation of fools and 
your sense of proportion sent spinning by the dangerous 
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hero-worship of the bucks of the town; not yours to have 
duchesses hanging on your every word and laughing behind 
your back at your odd accent and outlandish ways. Not for 
you the lights and the laughter, the hoops and the patches, 
the gay routs and the courtly gallantries, the lap-dog patron- 
age of the high-born dowagers, the ardent glances of the 
handsome Misses of the beaw monde of the High Street; not 
for you the companionship of the literati, of judges and 
advocates and learned professors, of cultured dilettantes and 
elegantly-skirted macaronis! Poor bard! I wonder if in 
your moments of dreaming you ever aspired to place among 
the di majores of literature! Did you see beyond the limits 
of your actual accomplishment, or, would you in a brief year 
or two have sunk to mere pedestrianism and the common- 
place, with such flame of genius as once burned within you 
quenched and extinguished for ever? Poor bard! stealing 
through these crowded, littered streets, seeing but unnoticed, 
knowing but unknown to the great ones of your time—a very 
stripling, forsooth, shabby, down-at-heels but with ever a 
jingle of a rhyme dancing through your agile brain. Not 
yours to gaze through magic casements, to know the glamor 
of romance, to explore the deeper realms of the spirit. The 
dead hand of your age lay heavy upon you and your spirit; 
the stars fought in their courses against you. But, when the 
final shadows closed about you and the dance went on un- 
hindered, you had left for our scanning a fine and meet legacy 
of Scots verse, such as we would have looked for from the 
successor of Allan and the predecessor of Burns. 

Robert Fergusson was born on the 5th September, 1750, 
in Cap and Feather Close—a slum we would call it now-a- 
days, which was demolished years ago to make way for the 
North Bridge. His father, William Fergusson, was a decent, 
sober-living clerk and his mother was Elizabeth Forbes, 
youngest daughter of John Forbes, Gentleman of Templeton, 
Kildrummy,) ‘Robert first attended school at Mr. Philp’s in 
Niddry’s Wynd,almost opposite Allan Ramsay’s old bookshop; 
and as Allan did not die until 1758 his cheery, dapper figure 
was no doubt familiar to his successor. From Mr. Philp’s 
academy Fergusson was sent to the High School of Edin- 
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burgh where he had among his contemporaries such later 
celebrities as Sir William Fettes, Lord Woodhouselee, James 
Boswell and Professor Dugald Stewart. In February, 1765, 
he matriculated at the University of St. Andrews, where he 
formed a close friendship with William Wilkie, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy, the one-time famous author 
of the Epigoniad. Among Fergusson’s fellow-students who 
afterwards rose to eminence were the Hon. Henry Erskine 
and his brother, Lord Chancellor Erskine; but there is 
nothing to show that either of these eminent lawyers had any 
later dealings with the poet. A dull, dead, ruinous place was 
St. Andrews when our poet sojourned there, a town with an- 
cient memories and ghost-haunted streets, of mean ale-houses 
and sordid poverty, and with an academic society stiff, pomp- 
ous, formal and unskilled in the graces of the wider world 
outside; a husk of a city with greasy outside stairs battening 
on grim, sordid, crumbling houses, bleak, barren, desolate 
and soul-killing. Ale was the one consolation for the lonely 
clerk in these dismal surroundings—sport there was none— 
but the healthy pranks of the young student were by one of 
his malicious biographers magnified into ‘sins’ and ‘mean 
expedients.’ When William Fergusson died in 1767, Robert 
abandoned his original intention of studying for the ministry 
and returned to his widowed mother, then residing in War- 
riston’s Close in Edinburgh. 

In Edinburgh Fergusson formed acquaintance with Mr. 
Woods, the actor, and with Tenducci, the singer. The pub- 
lication of ‘The Daft Days’ on January 2nd, 1772, first drew 
attention to the fact that a new poet had arisen in Scotland 
and that the Scottish Muse was not dead but still capable of 
high utterance. Fergusson became immensely popular with 
the common people who rejoiced to hear the old familiar 
strains of the countryside once more. The first volume of 
his poems was published before the close of 1773, but, al- 
though encouraged by the success of the venture, the fatal 
cloud of melancholy was already beginning to settle and 
darken his spirits. The drudgery of a lawyer’s office, the 
unattractiveness of his home surroundings, the hopeless out- 
look on the future, the unhealthy relaxations he was perforce 
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compelled to seek in his leisure hours gradually and inevitably 
contributed to sap his vital force and induced his ultimate 
collapse. Fergusson never neglected his work; he was never 
absent from the office in consequence of late hours; but he 
overtaxed his strength, and with the progress of his disease 
his hypersensitive mind exaggerated what was then regarded 
as conviviality into sins of the blackest order. At a meeting 
of the Cape Club on the 26th of July, 1774, in which the poet 
bore the title of Sir Precentor, the fines of absentees were 
applied for the benefit and assistance of a young gentleman, 
a member of the Cape, who had been for a considerable time 
past in distress. His condition grew rapidly worse. He 
committed all his manuscripts to the flames and the Bible 
became his sole companion. He lamented his ‘aimless, un- 
stable, misspent life’ and sank into a hopeless state of relig- 
ious melancholia. Persuaded one evening to attend a con- 
vivial gathering of his friends from whom he had cut himself 
off entirely, his foot caught in a carpet knot as he was leav- 
ing the house and he was hurled to the bottom of the stairs 
and severely hurt about the head. The shock of this accident 
completed the tragedy. He became violent in his delirium 
and there was nothing for it but to have the unfortunate poet 
sent to the common asylum for the insane. On the 16th of 
October, 1774, after a visit from his mother and sister, and 
after one of the most affecting farewells in the history of 
letters, Robert Fergusson passed away. He was buried in 
the Canongate Churchyard on the 15th day of October in the 
presence of a large company. 

Fergusson has been called ‘the Jan Steen and the Teniers 
of the wynds, pends, closes and howffs of Auld Reekie.’ We 
do not intend any attempted study of his work in this place, 
but rather to glance for a brief few moments at the phan- 
tasmagoric life of the Scottish capital as it jigged and 
danced across his contemporary stage. Before the eighteenth 
century there never had been in any strict sense of the term 
a literary Edinburgh. But from 1766 to 1779 and between 
the French Revolution and the years immediately succeeding 
Waterloo were two periods of special brilliancy—the Edin- 
burgh of David Hume and the Edinburgh of Walter Scott. 
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Yet, I question whether many of us, if we were given the 
choice and put in possession of the facts, would deliberately 
have chosen to live in the Edinburgh of the former—I ques- 
tion whether many of us could, now-a-days! What a horrible 
picture Fergusson himself draws of the city, and no one loved 
it better than he :— 


Gillespie’s snuff shou’d prime the nose 
O’ her that to the market goes, 

If she wad like to shun the smells 
That float around frae market cells; 
Where wames o’ painches’ sav’ry scent 
To nostrils gie great discontent. 

Now wha in Albion could expect 

0’ cleanliness sic great neglect ? 

Nae Hottentot that daily lairs 

"Mang tripe, an’ ither clarty wares, 
Hath ever yet conceiv’d or seen 
Beyond the Line, sic scenes unclean. 


Almost incredibly filthy to the physical senses must the town 
have been if we are to believe Engineer Captain Burt, who 
was sent to Scotland about the year 1730. The gallant cap- 
tain seems, none the less, to have drunk plenty of good French 
claret and sate him down in many a merry company till the 
fateful tuck of the ten o’clock drum which was the signal 
that everyone was at full liberty to throw all manner of 
abominations out of window. As the hour approached the 
jolly tavern companies called for pieces of brown paper 
which they lighted and threw on the tables to smoke the 
room in manful endeavour to combat the enemy and beat him 
on his own ground, and when the gallant captain set out on 
the difficult and dangerous journey to his lodgings he was 
accompanied by a leathern-lunged guide who cried out all 
the way, ‘Haud your haund’, while behind and in front of 
him rained and battered the terrible shower. In bed the 
stench from the back of the house and the streets in front 
was intolerable, and, sad to say, as the streets were cleaned 
every day except Sunday, the latter was the most abominable 
day in the whole week! When John Wesley visited the city 
in 1761 he found its situation inexpressibly fine, but the filth 
thrown from the houses had the effect of making the streets 
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like a common sewer. When, late in the evening of the 14th 
of August, 1773, Bozzy went down to Boyd’s Inn to rescue a 
certain very famous traveller, the latter, as he went up the 
High Street with his host, was constrained to acknowledge 
that the breadth of the streets and the loftiness of the build- 
ings on either side made a noble appearance, but the effuvia 
of the city moved him to protest. But the city had its apol- 
ogists, too, and excellent Captain Topham who was stationed 
for six months in the capital, knowing the popular opinion 
among his countrymen, finds a very convincing excuse for 
the alleged dirty habits of the Scotch. The dirt of the city, 
the soldier is at pains to explain, was the result, not of the 
inherent filth of the Scotch, but was due to the peculiar situa- 
tion of Edinburgh itself. By this time the New Town was 
springing up; the North Bridge was erected connecting the 
New Town with the Old, and before the end of the century 
the population of the latter was entirely changed. But even 
a tolerant critic like Topham can find little to say by way of 
praise for the accommodation available for strangers who 
happened to find themselves for a time within the city’s 
gates. There was no inn better than an ale-house, he tells us 
bluntly, and no lodgement where the traveller could find even 
tolerable entertainment. Even the very best families were 
content to live under conditions which we would deem now- 
a-days abominable and in lodgings which were most scandal- 
ously inadequate. There was little chance of domestic priv- 
acy; gentle and simple herded together in foetid closes where 
acquaintances might touch one another on opposite sides; 
camaraderie and intimacy were the order of the day. The 
infant mortality was appalling when women were obliged to 
breed their children in overcrowded and insanitary tene- 
ments, in dank cellars and evil-smelling closes. What an 
impression must the city have produced on the stranger as he 
rode in through the fortified gate in the ancient wall, with its 
dense crowds, its huge Gothic church, its glaring, painted 
signs of the commodities to be purchased within the shops 
on the ground floor, its jostling medley of the market-place 
in the High Street with very pandemonium about the 
cramped little booths and stalls, its gossips at the windows 
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of its sky-scraping ‘lands’, its simmering pends, its raucous- 
voiced Gilmerton coalmen, its shrill-piped Newhaven fish- 
wives, its meandering water-carriers, and the drone and 
hum as of cities the wide world over, intensified and magni- 
fied a thousand-fold! The panorama of the streets in Fer- 
gusson’s day had changed little from the time when John Gay 
in his tye-wig gossipped and laughed and joked with the wits 
and the literati and watched from the window of Allan 
Ramsay’s book-shop the ruffled and bepowdered exquisites 
with their long, embroidered coats, their knee breeches, silk 
stockings, buckled shoes and three-cornered hats, the be- 
hooped and bepowdered matrons with their jewelled stom- 
achers and silken capuchins and bongraces, the self-import- 
ant, bewigged, russet-suited citizens strutting and parading 
and hobnobbing and bargaining about the Cross, and the 
medley of ‘tronmen’ with their bags of soot, Highland drov- 
ers in philabeg and sporran, Liddlesdale farmers with blue 
Lowland bonnets, carters, chairmen, Town Guardsmen—can 
one wonder if there was little of a domestic atmosphere in 
this evil-smelling cluster of human warrens or that men 
whose thoughts were centred on their ledgers during the 
week days and on the physical penance of a Scottish eight- 
eenth century Sabbath should have resorted to the doubtfu! 
pleasures of the dingy tavern not unfrequently! Not that 
there was not a powerful national consciousness in Scot- 
land, but it ran more to the consideration of theological 
minutiae than to problems of social welfare. And, so long as 
drunkenness continued to be tolerated in high places there 
could be little hope for the amelioration of the lot of the or-. 
dinary citizen. 

Not a little amusing, not infrequently absurd and even 
reprehensible were the ‘High-jinks’ of many of the clubs 
which played such an important part in the civic life of the 
Edinburgh of Fergusson’s day. The Sovereign of the Cape 
wore a cape or crown on state occasions and had, in addition, 
two maces in the shape of huge steel pokers which repre- 
sented the sword and sceptre of Majesty. Some very sub- 
stantial citizens were members of this club and, as a proof 
of the solid worth of his subjects, His Majesty of the Cane. 
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in 1778 gifted 100 guineas to His Majesty of Britain to assist 
His Majesty in raising troops. The entry money, which was 
at first half-a-crown, rose in time to a guinea and the com- 
pany grew correspondingly select. The Poker Club, distin- 
guished for its decorum and sobriety, numbered among its 
members some of the most distinguished men of the time; 
David Hume, Lord Elibank, John Home, Adam Crosbie, the 
original of Counsellor Pleydelll, and Adam Ferguson being 
among the famous names on the roll. Dinner was on the 
table soon after two o’clock at 1/- per head; the only wines 
allowed were sherry and claret and the reckoning was called 
for at six. The Poker Club was associated with the famous 
Fortune’s Tavern where the Earl of Hopetoun as Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly used to hold his levées, 
whence he would proceed to church with ladies and gentle- 
men in court dress in attendance. Lord Kellie was a member 
of the Capillaire, which was founded to cultivate a taste for 
that then fashionable liqueur. His lordship who for many 
years directed popular concerts of the St. Cecilia Society and 
dedicated his music and his minuets to fashionable ladies of 
his acquaintances like the Duchess of Gordon, Lady Anne 
Barnard, Mrs. Hamilton of Bangour, was one of the most 
boisterous wags about town in the year 1772. The Soaping 
Club, of which Lord Kellie’s brother, the Hon. Andrew 
Erskine and James Boswell were distinguished ornaments, 
was a rendezvous for cranks with a crotchet; the Select was 
distinguished for its literary discussions and its fine English; 
the Cormorant specialized in fish dinners; the Piows which 
met in a pye-house was composed of decent ten o’clock men 
who allowed themselves one gill of toddy and no more which 
they drunk out of a common decanter; the Lawn-market was 
the woollen traders, great tipplers who were invariably in 
receipt of the first of the foreign news. The Antemanum 
was noted for its deep drinking and its ‘high-jinks’. Cock- 
burn, Jeffrey and Moncrieff joined this club as young men 
in order to get a glimpse of the ways and manners of the 
past generation; but alas! they found the jokes of the 
mumbling old rowés stale, vapid and insipid and without point 
or piquancy, and, to crown all, Lord Hermand, who was set 
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the task of explaining the allusions to the youngsters, was 
disgusted with them because they refused to sit and drink 
with him till the ‘wee sma’ hours’! The Sweating Club was 
the terror of peace-loving cits; the Spendthrift, a set of very 
reckless young fellows who never spent less than 43d. a night 
and might even go as far as 5d.; the Hellfire, a set of black- 
guardly, blaspheming adolescents who openly defied all mor- 
ality and decency of demeanour. But, on the whole, the good 
burghers of Edinburgh were not day drinkers. Night was the 
time for that relaxation and from eight to ten o’clock were 
the drinking hours for the sober. Need we swell the list? 
The name of these quaint, old clubs is legion. 

And, now, having seen the inside of the drinking haunts, 
let us present our credentials and make our bow to Edin- 
burgh society somewhere about the years 1750-1770. You 
may be perfectly certain that, no matter whom else we may 
meet in that exclusive circle we will not fall in with our poet 
there. Poor Fergusson is most probably coughing out the 
tobacco smoke in Lucky Middlemist’s or whiling away an 
hour or two in some far less pleasant company. It is im- 
probable that he ever exchanged two words with any of the 
grandes dames who ruled that elegant little world during the 
days of his flesh; they had very possibly never let their eyes 
light on him to their certain knowledge; he was as unknown 
to them as they were familiar to him. Very severe, very 
stately, very awe-inspiring were these old-fashioned ladies 
in their time—if to us perhaps somewhat ridiculous; very 
pronounced their idiosyncrasies; very clear cut their charac- 
ters; very distinctive was their mentality and very congruous 
with the incongruous medley that was the City before it. 
burst its ancient bounds and overflowed into the fields and 
the meadows contiguous. Alas! we have no time for the 
exotic now. We have reduced the type to the dead level. We 
no longer gladly suffer oddities; we have grown impatient of 
the individualistic, the extravagant and the picturesque. 
Education has made us self-conscious and self-critical; we 
have lost the naturalness which, in addition to great dignity 
and natural ability and shrewdness and a Scots tongue and 
a definitely national point of view and outlook, made the old 
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Scottish ladies unique in the Annals. Strong-headed were 
they, warm-hearted, merry, resolute and indifferent to the 
modes of the modern world, with a caustic humour, a high 
spirit and a fearless tongue, dressing and speaking as they 
chose, no man daring to say them nay. There was Lady 
Eglintoune, for example, a thorough-paced Jacobite, ‘the 
friend of Allan Ramsay, who was visited by Dr. Johnson 
when he was in the city. The old lady, who saw eye to eye 
with the great man on politics and church questions, was so 
taken with his polite conversation that she did him the very 
signal honour of embracing and kissing him at parting. A 
very impressive figure was her ladyship when she attended 
the Assembly in the West Bow along with her seven daugh- 
ters each in her sedan. Eighty-five years of age when the 
Doctor visited her, she was vastly entertained to discover 
that she had been married the year before he was born, and 
in a spirit of playfulness she mothered him and adopted him 
as her son. Then, there was Mrs. Murray, whose husband 
was Lord North’s Solicitor-General for Scotland, who re- 
membered the ’45 very well and the children’s parties at 
Allan Ramsay’s house on the Castlehill; Lady Lovat who 
went went about in a chair and resembled a ‘queen in wax- 
work, pasted up in a glass case’; Lady Galloway who used to 
pay ceremonious visits to drink tea in her own pend with 
her coach and six, and so close was the house for which she 
was making that the heads of the leaders were at the very 
door when she was actually stepping into her equipage; and 
Miss Nicky Murray, the daughter of Viscount Stormont and 
the sister of Lord Mansfield who was Lady Directress of all 
the Assemblies in the Old Town. Another remarkable per- 
sonality was Lady Glenorchy of pious memory, whose hus- 
band, a rake and a macaroni, figured in a scandalous affair 
on the occasion of a ridotto in Holyrood House. Dear old 
ladies! envied in your time by your humbler neighbours and 
the objects of their frank admiration and awe, it is a very 
long time ago now since you attended your last card party 
and drank your last cup of Bohea. Dead and gone are all the 
beauties of the minuet, chaperoned and appraised by you in 
their time, their silks and fans and fine array mouldered and 
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mildewed and vanished in the dust of the years like your own 
sable gowns, your ruffled cuffs, your puckered sleeves, your 
mop caps, your double muslin neckerchiefs, your high-heeled 
shoes wtth their three inch heels and all the paraphernalia 
that once were yours—yes, all gone! But even yet there 
lingers a sweet and delicate aroma about the very mention 
of your names! | 

The most remarkable, however, were the judges and the 
members of the Scottish bar. Eccentric, dialect-speaking, 
convivial; uncouth, profane, harsh and contemptuous; ad- 
dicted to chambering and wantonness, they are an admirable 
commentary on the society that could tolerate their very 
being. Not so were they all—Hailes, for example, correct 
and prim, a gentleman by birth and instinct, vastly loathing 
the coarseness of Kames, the cruelty of Braxfield, the ab- 
surdities of Monboddo, the oddities of Gardenstone, the gro- 
tesqueries of Eskgrove. Kames was a man of undoubted 
eulture but coarse in speech and incredibly brutal in behav- 
iour. In private life refined and amiable, he was on the 
bench pungently Rabelaisian. He encouraged agriculture, 
played an important part in the revival of Scottish letters, 
and entertained Benjamin Franklin for a few days at his 
Berwickshire seat in 1759. ‘Tall and thin, Kames was a 
striking figure on the streets of Edinburgh, and his strong 
unattractive personality, uniting culture with vulgarity and 
shrewdness with eccentricity was representative of the Scot 
of the period. Hailes, with his English accent, preferred Eng- 
lish to Scottish culture and was on terms of intimacy with 
Johnson, Burke, Warburton and Horace Walpole. He de- 
tested Hume; with Adam Smith, Robertson, Blair and 
others of the literati he had but passing acquaintance and 
imperfect sympathy. James Boswell he honoured with his 
friendship, and but for him the biography of Johnson might 
never have been written. Refined and cultured, Hailes re- 
deemed the Scottish bench from the reproach of being the 
home of buffoons, cranks and roisterers. Somewhat cold 
and distant he was an admirable host, and, while drinking 
no wine himself, was liberal in offering it to his guests. 
Johnson was delighted to meet him in Edinburgh. By his 
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own historical writings Hailes reminded Scottish historians 
that if historical writing is to be worth the name, it must 
be based on fact and not on legend and tradition. Monboddo 
was another of the remarkable personalities who adorned the 
Scottish bench during our period. As a young man his lord- 
ship cut a great figure at the Assemblies in Bell’s Wynd 
where he often wore a suit of white velvet and danced a 
minuet in the truly Dutch style. He was a great patron of the 
theatre, and at Mrs. Montague’s house in London he angered 
Hannah More by defending slavery on the score that the 
Ancients had practised it. He twice offered marriage to 
Mrs. Garrick after she became a widow and was twice 
rejected by the lady. Like Hailes, Monboddo was 
abstemious in drinking; he believed in fresh air, unlike 
the vast majority of his countrymen, was. brusque, 
witty, thrifty, dour and odd, very, very odd. He refused 
to ride in a carriage because he said it was degrading to be 
dragged at a horse’s tail. When it rained he put his wig in 
a sedan and walked alongside it, umbrellas not yet having 
made their appearance; he believed that men with long hairy 
tails existed; that there was a race of men with goat’s feet 
and horns; that babies’ tails were cut off by the midwives 
immediately after birth and that Angola monkeys were un- 
developed specimens of the human species. Hume he hated; 
Kames he despised; for Locke he had not one good word. He 
championed Greek culture and gave suppers in his murky 
Edinburgh apartments after the manner of the Ancients; he 
had a supreme contempt for Latin and rated Shakespeare as 
an excellent mimographer with little knowledge of the nature 
of poetry. An odd, worthy man, Monboddo; but alas! his 
literary work is of the dust-heap. Gardenstone, a man of 
ungainly person and harsh features, was fond of the buffoon- 
ery of the tavern and a shocking bad horseman. An enlight- 
ened philanthropist in a conservative age, Gardenstone had a 
partiality for pigs and had one to share his bed. As a young 
man he would appear in the courts after a night’s hard 
drinking and plead eloquently from what he had picked up 
from opposing counsel. Gardenstone was a friend of the 
celebrated Dr. John Brown, the founder of the ‘Brunonian 
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system of medicine’, the gist of which was that all diseases 
that could not be cured by opium could be cured by wine and 
brandy. The pioneer of the public library movement in 
Scotland, his lordship was also a lover of democracy long 
before it came into its own, and his determined stand against 
civic tyranny exposed him to ostracism and the loss of 
friends of long standing. Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield, the 
‘most execrated judge in the annals of Scottish jurisprud- 
ence’, is another of the outstanding personalities of the time. 
A coarse, unscrupulous, tyrannical bully, dissipated, domin- 
eering and illiterate, Braxfield seems to have been a man 
incapable of appreciating a noble motive in the unfortunates 
who came before him for judgement. Henry Cockburn 
limns him after this fashion: ‘Strong-built and dark, with 
rough eyebrows, threatening lips and a low growling voice, 
he was like a formidable blacksmith.’ Vulgar, broad-speak- 
ing, ungainly, indecent, Braxfield ‘took credit for being a 
sincere Christian, being thoroughly persuaded of the truth 
of religion although it did not always produce suitable fruits 
or make him set a watch on his lips.’ ‘It may be doubted’, 
Cockburn continues, ‘if he was ever so much in his element 
as when tauntingly repelling the last despairing claim of a 
wretched culprit, and sending him to Botany Bay or the 
gallows with an insulting jest; over which he would chuckle 
the more from observing that decent people were shocked.’ 
‘Ye’re a clever chiel but ye’ll be nane the waur o’ a hangin’,’ 
is one of the recorded witticisms from the lips of the Scottish 
Jeffreys. In the Sedition Trials of 1793-94 Braxfield earned 
undying opprobrium for his prejudiced and savage ferocity. 
As against his black record must be offset the fact that he 
was a man of- indomitable courage and it was to him that 
Sir Walter dedicated his thesis on being admitted to the Fac- 
ulty. ; 

But the most ridiculous portrait in all this legal gallery, 
David Rae, later Lord Eskgrove, has still to be noticed. We 
almost hesitate to reproduce Henry Cockburn’s description 
of this senator and yet we cannot imagine that it is very 
much exaggerated. ‘An avaricious, indecent, old wretch 
whose habits and appearance supplied all Edinburgh with 
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ludicrous and contemptuous anecdotes,’ is how our anecdotist 
describes this ornament of the bench. “The value of all his 
words and actions consisted in their absurdity’ he continues. 
‘His face varied, according to circumstances, from a scurfy 
red to a scurfy blue; the nose was prodigious; the underlip 
enormous and supported on a huge clumsy chin, which moved 
like the jaw of an exaggerated Dutch toy. He walked with 
a slow, stealthy step—something between a walk and a 
hirple—and helped himself on by short movements of his 
elbows, backwards and forwards like fins. The voice was 
low and mumbling, and on the bench was generally inaudible 
for some time after the movement of the lips showed that he 
had begun speaking; after which the first word that was let 
fairly out was generally the loudest of the whole discourse.’ 
He would charge juries for hours with lackadaisical moraliz- 
ing and verbose irrelevancies. A dull fellow, muttering in- 
coherently in abominable English and tediously long-winded, 
he would mar the solemnity of his final judgement on some 
unfortunate wretch by such a grotesquerie as the following: 
‘Whatever your religious persua-shon may be, or even if, 
as I suppose, you be of no persua-shon at all, there are 
plenty of rever-end gentle-men who will be most happy 
for to show you the way to yeternal life.’ Obsequious, 
sycophantic and vulgar, mean on circuit and shameless in his 
cheeseparings, Eskgrove was a disgrace to the representa- 
tives of justice in his country. Poor Eskgrove! In life the 
sport of the wits of the town, the despair of counsel, the 
horror of juries and the marvel of criminals! And, very 
quaintly this amazing man edited the poems of Hamilton of 
Bangour and wrote a Preface for them. 

Then there were the ministers, the professors and the 
‘characters’ for which the old city was famous—Dr. Blair, 
for example, walking in state through Horse Wynd, past 
Lady Galloway’s house up to the old Fishmarket Close and so 
to the High Church every Sunday to preach, in small wig, 
rusty black clothes, very tight fitting, and black boots; or 
claret-loving Dr. Webster of the Tolbooth Whigs, anecdotist, 
conversationalist, and statistician, who, in 1755, obtained the 
first census return for Scotland. Webster was a close friend 
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of Dr. John Erskine of the Old Greyfriars who wore no hair 
powder but a neat, well-kept jet black wig and resembled 
with his small face and his low stoop a piece of old china 
with two handles. Or, there was Dr. Dick of the College 
Church, or Dr. Wallace of the New North who wrote several 
philosophical tracts, or Dr. Wishart with his mild address 
and apostolic countenance, or Principal Robertson of the 
College, the historian, with his large wig, powdered and 
curled, his big chin and, in later life, his small hearing trum- 
pet fastened by a black ribbon to a button-hole of his coat, 
or ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle with his graceful and kindly manners and 
one of the noblest-looking old gentlemen Henry Cockburn had 
ever beheld. Mere names to us are most of the professors 
who adorned the College in Fergusson’s day, but no doubt 
they played their part and left the stamp of their personali- 
ties on the rising generation: Dr. Cullen, for example, who 
held the chair of Medicine; Dr. Black, who had the Chemis- 
try appointment and numbered James Watt among his 
pupils; John Robertson, the Natural Philosopher, who was 
remarkable for his long pigtail and the high soleless worsted 
hose he wore, covering the limbs from the heels to the top 
of the thighs; Dr. John Gregory, the author of that curious 
and intimate little book A Father’s Legacy to His Daughter, 
and Adam Ferguson with his silky white hair and his ‘cheeks 
speckled with broken red like autumnal apples,’ his half- 
boots lined with fur, his capacious pockets, sagging like those 
of pendulous-lipped Cullen, and his felt hat tied with a 
ribbon under his chin. 

And the ‘characters’ of the city !—crack-brained James 
Robertson, with his Highland bonnet and shrewd Scotch 
face and the little carved characters on the top of his walking 
cane; John Dhu of the Town Guard with his formidable 
Lochaber axe; Jamie Duff with his stockings loose about his 
heels and his cocked hat and wig—the ‘Bailie’, as he dubbed 
himself. For forty years this poor fool walked in front of 
the ‘saulies’ with weepers and gravat ere Death laid him by 
the heels and he found himself the chief figure in the proces- 
sion at the last. Lachlan M’Bain, a tippling old rascal who 
had fought at Culloden and made the day hideous, bawling 
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out his toasting-forks, was turned out of the Charity Work- 
house on account of an amour at the age of ninety-six, mar- 
ried the lady to save her reputation, was readmitted and died 
at the ripe age of 102. But, of these enough, too. There is 
no time to do more than mention the select little supper 
parties that were given every night during the season; to 
recall the bashful ‘saving the ladies’ which was one of the 
features. It is impossible to do the round of the taverns as our 
poet would have done them or to meet, except in spirit, the 
sprightly companies in their grime and smoke to partake 
of the favourite dish of ‘gude buff’d herring’ or roasted steak 
and ‘ingans’ with a bottle of ale to wash it down. Vanished, 
too, is the abominable little Guard House by the gloomy old 
Tolbooth and the Guardsmen, Fergusson’s ‘black banditti’, 
these red-nosed, hard-bitten veterans with their scarlet coats 
turned up with blue and waistcoats ditto, their long black 
gaiters, white belts and Lochaber axes. Enrolled first in 
1690, the Town Guard was not abolished until 1817, when 
the last of the ancient dotards clapped his battered hat on 
his withered pate for the final act and retired to the pen- 
sioner’s list to make way for the new and modern repre- 
sentatives of law and order. Hand in glove with the Town 
Guard went the ‘cadies’, useful, acute blackguards who knew 
everyone and everyone’s business and the lair of every thug 
and jailbird in the city, and carried letters and plied the 
streets with lanthorns at command. By eleven the city was 
silent, except for the usual and inevitable smashing of glass 
and the brawling and brawling of some late little company 
tacking their unsteady way home after wassail. 

And what of this scrap-heap of treatises of learned 
judges written in their stilted, unnatural English! Will they, 
like those of the Elizabethans, ever regain their lost popular- 
ity? Will anyone ever again read The Mirror, The Scots 
or The Gentleman’s Magazine with the zest with which one 
can still turn to The Tatler or The Spectator? No! and the 
reasons are obvious. No doubt their authors toiled over 
their work and spared not their labour, but alas! their off- 
spring was stillborn. There was no beauty in them that 
men should desire to read them beyond the day; no inspira- 
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tion whence the weary should draw refreshment for the 
spirit; no sweetness through which the seekers after a city 
should mould their mood in timely unison. The adulation of 
one’s immediate generation is no guarantee for acceptance 
by the future and the dull tomes of the learned contempor- 
aries of our poet have vanished except from the shelves of 
the antiquarians and mouldered away like the bones of their 
writers. But is there nothing to reward us in our questing, 
nothing that is fresh and sweet and pure in this sterile Valley 
of the Shadow? Yes! There is something that may still re- 
fresh us in this Valley of the Shadow. We do not look to 
hear the solemn rhythm of a Taylor, the organ swell of a 
Milton, the grandiose paragraphs of a Johnson, the ponderous 
roll of a Gibbon or the sonorous amplifications of a Burke— 
but we can still hear, clear and vibrant as ever, the woodnotes 
wild of Scottish poesy, the singing of a race loyal and true to 
their native traditions. 

We cannot say what Fergusson would have given us had 
he lived a little longer. Not a poet of Nature, primarily, he 
was a true poet for all that and his lyre was attuned to the 
music of the land. Someone has called him a compound of 
Villon and Chatterton. Let the comparison stand. One can- 
not know Old Edinburgh without being familiar with his 
work; it is a living record of himself and his Edinburgh 
environment. If he is occasionally coarse we can adduce the 
familiar excuse that he is a realist and that strong language, 
as with Chaucer and Masefield, are necessary ingredients of 
his material. He possessed neither the faculty of ribald 
grotesquerie of Dunbar nor his drollery. He could never 
have written ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that’; nor did he 
seemingly ever attain even a Pisgah sight of Burns’s mys- 
tical belief in the universal plan. Too many of his country- 
men are content to make the mere acquaintance of the 
greater poet alone. But we cannot be long in the company 
of Burns without being invited to meet his younger Edin- 
burgh friend and very speedily realize the significance of his 
words when he insists that Fergusson was the inspiration of 
his Muse and the true pioneer of his work. 


J. A. Roy. 
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THE EDUCATION SYSTEM OF CANADA AND NEW 
ZEALAND COMPARED 
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(Concluded) 


Central versus Local Authority. Public opinion in Can- 
ada and in the United States appears to be opposed to cen- 
tralized management of education on the grounds inter alia, 
that it makes for bureaucracy and undue uniformity, and 
hinders progress. A careful study of the New Zealand sys- 
tem will show that the reverse is the case. When Boards of 
Education were at the zenith of their power, bureaucratic 
influence was at its worst and other undesirable influences, 
such as patronage, were at work too. These struck at the 
very root of efficiency, initiative and progress in the schools. 
They drove numbers of the most promising and highly 
minded teachers out of the profession. 

The modified form of Government control now in opera- 
tion has changed this. A person now enters upon teaching 
as his life work—knowing that skill, initiative and industry 
will receive their due reward in salary, security of office, 
certainty of promotion, ample pension and freedom from 
irritating interference. Nearly one-third of our adult 
teachers are men—a condition that speaks for itself. At 
the proper point in our essay, we shall show in some detail 
the liberty with regard to the preparation of curricula, the 
drawing up of time-tables, the selection of books and the man- 
agement of his school which a New Zealand teacher enjoys. 
There is no parallel in Canada. 

The New Zealand teacher is recognized as a professional 
man or woman and is trusted accordingly. The deeply en- 
trenched local control in Canada has forced upon the provin- 
cial authorities certain measures which are largely foreign 
to the New Zealand system. 

These fall under two heads: 

(a) Inducement to action, and 
(b) Compulsion. 
By means of special grants and permissive legislation 
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the Department of Education leads School Boards to take 
some desired educational step which may or may not imply 
the surrender of some of the Board’s power.. 

The claim of local boards of the “right to mismanage 
their own affairs” has called forth a reply from the Depart- 
ments in the form of very rigid and detailed regulations bear- 
ing on every aspect of school activity and providing pains 
and penalties for various sins of omission or commission. 
This is particularly conspicuous in Ontario where the Depart- 
ment has made serious inroads on the local authorities. 

The contrast between the highly localized control o* the 
school and the detailed course of instruction imposed on the 
whole province is striking. 

The ultra-democratic attitude of boards has compelled 
departments to use bureaucratic methods which would not be 
required in other circumstances but are probably necessary 
to prevent chaos, while things remain as they are. 

This is a good example of the evolution of bureaucracy 
under the influence of extreme localization. 

In the New Zealand Education Act and its amendments 
there is no mention of any penalty to be imposed upon boards 
or school committees. It is assured that they will do their 
duty. They have no incentive to do otherwise. 

It is generally conceded that local management of educa- 
tion is relatively expensive and inefficient, but people have 
been told so often that wide powers of local control are essen. 
tial to enlist local interest that the idea has become one of 
the articles of the creed of many persons. It is extremely 
doubtful if this belief would bear the test of scientific investi- 
gation. Experience in other countries proves that a good 
school will arouse the interest of parents and will gain the 
attachment of pupils whether it be controlled locally or not, 
whereas an inferior school, however it is controlled, fails to 
commend itself to the public. 

In New South Wales education is completely centralizea 
(as in every state in Australia). All the schools in the state 
are controlled from Sydney, yet local interest appears to be as 
keen as anyone could desire. Here are three examples: 
A certain small town wanted a high school, although its 
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size qualified it only for the incomplete type of secondary 
school, called an intermediate school. The Parents’ and 
Citizens’ Club collected money, erected a building and pre- 
sented it to the Department of Public Instruction. An individ- 
ual citizen built an hostel in which pupils from the neigh- 
bouring country could board, and donated it to the Govern- 
ment. The Department opened a complete high school without 
more ado. | 

In another small town, the Parents’ and Citizens’ Club 
collected $2,000 and presented the Department with a tennis 
lawn for the use of the pupils boarding in the high school 
hostel. In yet another instance, the Parents’ and Citizens’ 
Club in one year contributed $1,000 to establish a library in 
a high school of one hundred and thirty pupils. 

~ Is it not possible that voluntary societies of enthusiasts, 
such as Parents’ and Citizens’ Clubs, Home and School Clubs 
and Parent-Teacher Associations are more effective instru- 
ments for arousing right educational sentiments than statu- 
tory local bodies charged with onerous and even distasteful 
tasks usually are? 

Is it not probable that a well managed national system > 
of education, amply safe-guarded against bureaucratic dom- 
ination, tends to produce citizens who think nationally and 
imperially rather than parochially? There is reason to believe 
that evidence in support of this thesis is available in New 
Zealand, Australia, and elsewhere. Can it be denied that such 
a mental attitude is worth cultivating in a democratic com- 
munity? 

Every school system in Australasia belies the statement 
that Government management hinders progress. All these 
vigorous young democracies are throbbing with educational 
life and development. Every forward movement in any part 
of the world is passed under review, and anything in it that is 
of real value is adopted or adapted without hesitation. Within 
four months of publication of Dr. Montessori’s first book, the 
New South Wales Government had one of its leading teachers 
studying under Dr. Montessori at Rome. 

At any given time, educationalists from New Zealand and 
Australia may be found in the schools of nearly all advanced 
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countries. Even the Director of Education—the head of the 
system—of each of the states goes abroad to investigate as 
occasion demands. The Director of Education for New Zea- 
land is about to leave for a year’s travel and study of educa- 
tional systems in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Experience has shown that far-reaching reforms may be 
instituted by the simple procedure of superannuating an 
elderly Director whose vigour has abated and replacing him 
by a younger man of improved ability. 

A system composed of a large number of autonomous 
units, presents endless difficulties when changes are proposed. 

An illustration of this may be seen in the case of the 
movement for the consolidation of schools in Ontario. Al- 
though thousands of consolidated schools are in successfui 
operation on this continent and every educationalist knows 
the value of the system, it is only by slow and painful degrees 
that the Ontario Department of Education can induce rural 
school boards to unite their schools for their mutual benefit. 
Ontario is not alone in this respect.. 

Nevertheless, the “local touch” is a most desirable thing 
and it should be maintained in some effective way in every 
scheme of public education. The loca] dead hand is the thing 
to be deprecated. It lies heavily on many a community which 
mistakes it for democracy. 

Private and Denominational Schools. An unusual feature 
of the New Zealand system is that all schools for children of 
school age must be registered and must submit to the same 
inspection with regard to efficiency, buildings and equipment 
as is imposed upon the public schools. 

Alberta is the only Canadian province in which Govern- 
ment inspection of private schools is required. 

In at least one other province (British Columbia), Prin- 
cipals of private schools are obliged to submit their courses 
of study to the Education Department, but the matter ends 
there. 

New Zealand has no separate schools of the Canadian 
type. No state aid except free inspection is given to any 
denominational school and there are no school taxes. 

Therefore, the financing of all denominational schools is a 
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matter of private or parochial enterprise. Some are financed 
by the church authorities, some depend upon endowments and 
fees, and some are managed by joint stock companies under 
the banner of the church concerned. 

A fair number of denominational schools, mostly Roman 
Catholic, are operating in New Zealand. They have shown a 
marked improvement in recent years. This is probably due 
to the Government inspection. The parochial schools are free 
but fees are charged in other schools. 

To the credit of the Roman Catholic authorities be it said 
that they demand inspection and that they usually take discip- 
linary measures without delay when a teacher fails in his or 
her work. The teachers are almost invariably members of 
religious orders. 

The Presbyterian Church, as a challenge to the secular 
character of the public schools, has established schools, chiefly 
for girls, in several of the larger towns. 

For the same reason, the Church of England has a number 
of schools directly or indirectly under its control.. Some priv- 
ately owned schools are under the aegis of the Church. 


ae ise 
Two or three other denominations control small schools, 
and a few undenominational private venture schools exist. 


Many of the pupils attending non-public schools are 
boarders. Some have had a public school education and have 
gone to these institutions to “finish.” Quite frequently the 
pupils come from remote districts where educational] facilities 
are poor or non-existent (for instance, from outlying sheep 
ranches). Not a few are delicate or backward children who 
need special attention, for which their parents are willing 
to pay. 

Many of these schools undertake both primary and sec- 
ondary work. 

In the main, these schools follow the public school curri- 
cula. They are inspired, so far as circumstances permit, by 
the same spirit as similar schools in the Old Country. I 
understand that this applies to similar Canadian schools also. 

The democratic spirit of New Zealand is opposed to non- 
public schools. This is clearly indicated by the fact that only 
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eleven per cent of the children attend such institutions. The 
objections urged are that these schools tend to create class 
distinctions or to perpetuate religious differences. Both of 
these tendencies are obnoxious to the majority of our people. 

School Attendance. Education Boards in New Zealand 
appoint School Attendance Officers and are charged with the 
duty of enforcing the compulsory attendance clauses of the 
Education Act, not only in public schools but also in private 
and denominational schools. 

The Act demands attendance every day the school is open 
except in certain clearly defined cases. Prosecutions are 
resorted to when necessary and are almost invariably suc-. 
cessful. 

The only legal defence is the possession of certificate of 
exemption from attendance granted by the Principal or the 
School Committee in accordance with the Act. In the absence 
of this certificate the Magistrate is obliged to inflict a penalty. 
His only option is the amount of the fine, which must be not 
more than ten shillings and not less than two shillings for 
every week in which the child failed to attend whenever the 
school was open. 

The average attendance in all the public schools of New 
Zealand in 1921 was 89.18 of the number of pupils enrolled. 
Considering that many of these children have to travel several 
miles to school the record must be regarded as creditable. 

In the different provinces of Canada in the year 1919, 
the average attendance in publicly controlled schools was as 
follows: 


Per Cent. 
Prince! Haward'risiandi ee Aaa 62 
NOVEM COLA ie mein tiulececcoert erecta eta 61.60 
IN BW AB EUTIS WICK Beisel ite ak ccvek omens tiie laeccueens 64.48 
QE UPaCET ShOn MAN oe ao 0 Ny 15.23 
Ontario ee EN Me 66.49 
Manitoba eee eee a ee 62.86 
SHskatchewamiwecciecswenemeseeescdcl. Laks ae 62.16 
ATOR CA TTA, CEI MO IG Peles ea 61.51 
British @Coldmbpiamais Pie satirn dcsscekeeee 78.73 
Average for tall/Canadan nina Aue ian 67.83 
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The statistics, which are official, show that while approxi- 
mately one child in every ten is absent from school daily in 
New Zealand, nearly one in every three is absent in Canada. 
While climatic conditions may in some measure account for the 
disparity, it cannot be affirmed that they afford a complete 
explanation. An investigation might yield valuable results. 
It would be interesting to learn if the difference in adminis- 
tration is responsible in any degree for the difference in the 
attendance. 

British Columbia heads the list for Canada. This is due 
largely to the great proportion of the population living in the 
cities where regular atendance is enforced by efficient attend- 
ance officers. 

It is remarkable that Quebec without any law should 
make such a good showing. This may be a result of the 
charging of fees which children of school age must ,pay 
whether they attend or not. 

The Maritime Provinces demand respectively an attend- 
ance of over 80, 120 and 150 days in the year. Yet their 
school attendance is not very different from that in some of 
the five provinces which demand a full attendance. 

In New Zealand attendance is compulsory between the 
ages of seven and fifteen. Children may enter the school at 
the age of five and nearly always do so. Adolescents without 
a satisfactory high school standing may be compelled to attend 
part time up to the age of seventeen. 

The age limits vary in different parts of Canada. The 
minimum (except in two cases) is seven years, while the 
maximum varies from twelve to sixteen with a tendency to 
extension. The Adolescent Act of Ontario provides for an 
ultimate part-time increase to the age of eighteen in certain 
cases. 

The school year in New Zealand is about the same length 
as it is in most of the provinces of Canada. The holidays are 
usually six weeks in midsummer, three weeks in two or three 
separate periods at the ends of terms, and several single days 
—making about ten weeks altogether. The Canadian holidays 
vary from seven to twelve weeks in the year. The most com- 
monly occurring number is ten weeks. During February, 
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which is the hottest month, the schools in the Auckland Dis- 
trict, New Zealand, open at 8.380 a.m. and close at 12.30 p.m. 

Native Schools. Each Native School has a School Com- 
mittee, composed of Maoris, but the committee has little 
power beyond what would be possessed by a janitor. 

Native schools are maintained only in districts inhabited 
mainly by Maoris. In other cases, the Maori children attend 
the ordinary public school. Nearly half the Maori children 
are pupils of ordinary schools. 

It is a curious coincidence that the number of Maor1 
children (slightly oved 2,000) in New Zealand schools is al- 
most exactly equal to the number of pupils in the Indian 
Schools of Canada in the year 1918. 

The Inspectors of Native Schools grade all Native 
School teachers in accordance with the scheme laid down for 
Public School teachers—thus controlling promotions and par- 
tially controlling salaries. 

The course of study suggested for Native Schools is in 
most of its details identical with the suggestive public school 
course, but modifications are made to meet the needs of the 
Maori race. Great stress is laid on Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Arts, Hygiene, etc.. The singing in Native 
Schools is usually excellent. So also are writing and drawing. 
The teacher and his wife act the part of father and mother 
to the whole village. They are social missionaries, doctor and 
nurse to the community. 

The teachers of Native Schools must be either married 
men or ladies who have some friends or relatives living with 
them. They are expected to set a standard of what a well- 
ordered home should be, so that the Maoris may have some- 
thing definite to serve as a model for their own homes. 

High Schools—Boards of Governors. Each High School 
proper, (as distinguished from a district high school) or each 
group of such schools in one city has its own Board of Gov- 
erners. 

The constitution of the older boards vary, but nearly all 
have a representative of the Education Board and two mem- 
bers elected by the parents of the pupils. 

The more recently established schools have boards com- 
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posed as follows: Three members appointed by the Educa- 
tion Board, three elected by the parents of the pupils, two 
appointed by the Governor-General and one elected by the 
local School Committee. 

It is worthy of special note that seven out of the nine 
members are elected either directly or indirectly by the par- 
ents of the pupils. The value of human beings, as distinguish- 
ed from mere property, appears again and again in New 
Zealand legislation. This is one of the characteristics of New 
Zealand’s social, economic and political view-point. 

The Board of Governors controls the school and appoints 
or removes teachers, subject to restrictions somewhat similar 
to those obtaining in the case of public schools. 

The scales of staffing and salaries are fixed by the Edu- 
cation Department. 

As in the case of public schools, the Education Depart- 
ment supplies all the money for the building and equipment of 
schools, salaries of teachers and other necessary expenses. 
There is, however, this difference. Many high schools have 
endowments of land from which they secure an income. The 
amount of this income is deducted from the Government 
grant. Thus, all schools, whether endowed or not, are placed 
on the same financial footing. 

High Schools may, and do, provide vocational courses as 
well as general secondary education. 

The onus of drawing up the courses of instruction rests 
upon the school. The intention is that the course should suit 
the pupil. Our people have abandoned the Procrustean prin- 
ciple of making the pupil fit the course. 

In accordance with modern ideas, English is the core of 
every school course. Certain other subjects, including domes- 
tic science for girls, are compulsory during the first and second 
years, but the content of the course is not prescribed. 

Text books are not prescribed either. Teachers make 
their own selection from an authorized list. 

The requirements of certain public examinations influence 
some of the courses of instruction, but this influence is minim- 
ized by the optional questions in each subject. 

Examinations in language and in literature are not based 
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upon the study of any special book, but on a general knowledge 
of the language to the prescribed standard. 

For pupils who remain in the secondary school for only a 
year or two, special courses, often excluding foreign languages 
and mathematics, are frequently provided. Special courses 
may also be provided for pupils who pay fees. 

Technical School Boards. With the exception of two 
institutions mentioned in the Education Act, all technical 
schools are under the control of the Education Board of the 
district. 

Each school, however, has a board of managers which 
works under the Education Board, much as a technical advis- 
ory committee works under an Ontario Board of Education. 

The Act does not specify the exact number of members. 
They are appointed or elected by the Education Board, the 
municipal authorities, the employers and the employees in 
local industries and the parents of pupils attending the tech- 
nical high school. 

One of the members elected by the parents must be a 
woman. As in the case of high school boards, the balance ot 
power is thus, directly or indirectly, in the hands of the 
parents. 

Any donations made by private persons or public bodies 
to advance technical education are subsidized on a fifty-fifty 
basis by the Government. It is lawful, but not compulsory, 
for municipal councils to vote money for technical education 
out of their ordinary revenue. 

Technical Schools. The duty of drawing up suitable 
courses of study is laid upon the technical school authorities. 

Schools which offer full time courses for adolescents are 
ealled technical high schools. They differ from ordinary 
high schools chiefly in the stress laid upon modern subjects 
and practical work. 

Specimens of the pupils’ work were recently exhibited 
in Toronto. 

Advanced work of a higher order is done in the trade 
classes. 

The New Zealand technical schools are remarkably like 
the Ontario institutions, although none of them compares in 
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size with with the Toronto Central Technical School. . The 
tendency is to establish technical high schools rather than 
high schools of the traditional type when new schools are 
built. 

Schools of Art. New Zealand has two advanced schools 
of art, the Elam School of Art, which is now a department of 
the Auckland Technical College, and the Canterbury College 
School of Art. 

Some of the students’ work was recently exhibited in 
Toronto and received generous appreciation from local artists. 

Art is, of course, taught in all schools—primary, second- 
ary and technical. 

Junior High Schools. The junior high school has recently 
been introduced into New Zealand, and the school system is 
being reorganized on the plan of the 6-3-3 year period. Fur- 
ther reference to this is made on page 9 of the appendix. 

Unified Control. There is a widespread belief that it 
would be a good thing to reduce Boards of Governors to the 
status of School Committees and to place the High Schools 
under the Education Boards, as District High Schools and 
Technical Schools already are. 

This would break down the barriers between the different 
kinds of schools and, among other advantages, would make it 
easy to put the appointment and promotion of high schoo! 
teachers on a national footing as has been done in the case of 
public school teachers. 

A process of evolution in this direction is going on but 
it is meeting with some of the difficulties which beset the con- 
solidation movement in some parts of Canada. 

British Columbia has a great advantage in having schools 
of all types under one governing body. Manitoba, too, is 
somewhat similarly placed and so are parts of Canada. Ontario 
is faced with a more difficult position than New Zealand on 
account of the separate schools system which applies to prim- 
ary education but not to secondary. Hence all types of schools 
cannot be placed under one control in the present state of the 
law and of public sentiment. 

In New South Wales, public school assistants and junior 
assistants in high schools are interchangeable, thus forming 
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a strong link between the two classes of schools to their mutua! 
advantage. 

The high school teachers know exactly what to expect of 
their entrance pupils and the public school teachers are en- 
abled to judge the value of the foundation laid by means of 
the primary work. The interchange fosters a fraternal spirit 
among the primary and secondary teachers. 

Alberta goes even further. It draws no clear line of de- 
marcation between high schools and primary schools.. 

The University. The University of New Zealand is a 
Government institution working under a Royal Charter grant- 
ed by Queen Victoria , giving its degrees, “rank, precedence 
and consideration............ as fully as if the said degrees hada 
been granted by any University of our said United Kingdom.” 

The University is governed by a Senate whose members 
are appointed by (a) the Governor-General; (b) the Council of 
Affiliated Institutions; (d) the District Courts of Convocation. 


The Senate elects the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor 
from among its members. 


The Senate prescribes the courses of study, conducts 
examinations and awards degrees, diplomas, certificates and 
scholarships. 

The actual teaching is done in the affiliated institutions, 
and until a year or two ago the examination questions were set 
and the candidates’ papers were marked by leading University 
professors in Great Britain. 

Even yet, the honours papers are treated in this way. 
The standard adopted is that of the University of London, 
which is admittedly very high. 


Degrees of all kinds, except theological degrees, are 
awarded. 

The democratic attitude of the University is shown in its 
solicitude for students who live too far away to attend lec- 
tures or who have to spend the day earning a living.” The 
former can proceed with their course on condition that they 
satisfy the professors at the term examinations. For the 
latter, complete courses in Arts, Science, Law and Commerce 
are given before 9 a.m. and after five o’clock in the afternoon 
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and on Saturday morning. Partial courses in other facuities 
are provided. 

Some of the Canadian and American Universities are 
making provision of this kind, but I have not yet seen such 
complete arrangements as are made in New Zealand. Be it 
remembered that these students are obliged to reach the 
standard of the University of London. 

New Zealand University students are generally older than 
Canadian students. Many of them are teachers. Others are 
members of the general public who may be studying only one 
subject, such as English Literature, as a hobby, without any 
thought of examination or graduation. Special encourage- 
ment is given to students of this category. 

In choice of subjects, students are allowed a good deal of 
freedom, both at the matriculation examination and in the 
degree courses. Needless to say liberty is restricted in pro- 
fessional courses. Due precautions are taken in all courses 
to counteract the students’ inclination to follow the line of 
least resistance. Every combination of subjects permitted 
by the regulations contains the elements of a liberal education. 

The Canadian and American practice of placing a Uni- 
versity or a College under a president or a principal is not 
followed in New Zealand. 

The Chancellor of the University of New Zealand is only 
Chairman of the Senate. 

Each College has a Council presided over by a Chairman 
and a Professorial Board (composed of all the professors and 
some of the lecturers) which elects its own chairman. The 
Council manages the business affairs and the Professoria! 
Board controls the academic affairs of the College. 

The University of New Zealand differs from the Univer- 
sities of Eastern Canada in being a purely secular state insti- 
tution, while nearly all of the latter began as religious and 
denominational institutions, and most of them remain so. All! 
its affiliated colleges also are secular, although many students 
reside in denominational colleges or hostels. 

The provincial Universities of the Prairies and British 
Columbia are more akin to the New Zealand University than 
the older institutions are. 
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University Colleges. The University of New Zealand is 
not centralized like the University of Toronto. It has affiliated 
colleges in Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin, 
representing a distance between 800 and 900 miles. This 
distribution of teaching adds greatly to the value of the insti- 
tution by permitting students to attend colleges without leav- 
ing home. 

Each college is autonomous, but candidates for degrees or 
diplomas must comply with the University regulations with 
regard to courses of study. In some faculties the colleges 
themselves grant diplomas. Thns is done in the case of agri- 
culture, mining, science. These diplomas, however, do not 
take rank with University diplomas. In one or other of the 
University Colleges a student may take any of the courses 
provided by a modern University. 

The Colleges are supported by Government grants and by 
income from endowments. 

The fees are very low, while any student who completes 
one year of successful secondary work beyond the matricula- 
tion standard is entitled to free tuition. The Government pay's 
his fees. It also pays the University fees of students in 
teachers’ training colleges, all of whom must take a University 
course. 

Last year, the University of New Zealand had 4176 
students. 

Workers’ Educational Association. In 1915, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, working under the auspices of the 
University of New Zealand and its affiliated colleges, was 
established in the Dominion. It met with immediate and 
widespread success and continues to grow in favour. Classes 
in a variety of subjects are held in cities, towns and villages. 
The University is being taken to the people in this way. The 
favourite subject is economics. 

Some working men have attended consecutive courses in 
economics for six years and have gained a profound knowledge 
of the subject. 

I had the honour of conducting Workers’ Educational 
classes for several years and found the work an inspiration 
to myself. 
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Hostels. Most of the secondary schools have hostels in 
which pupils from a distance may board. Some of the hostels 
are a source of revenue to the Boards of Governors, but others 
provide board at cost price—thus giving parents of moderate 
means, living in remote districts, an opportunity of sending 
their children to a high school. 

This form of consolidation is rendered possible by our 
national system of school finance. It could not be carried out 
so easily in Canada, where local interests might be in conflict. 

The Minister of Education proposes, when money is 
available, to build similar hostels for public school pupils in 
districts difficult of access. 

Hostels for training college and university students are 
supplied by the Government, the churches, Christian Associa- 
tions, etc. 

The University School of Home Science and at least one 
technical high school use these hostels to give practical train- 
ing in housewifery to their students. 

The University domestic science students as part of their 
course, must take charge of the hostel for a stated period and 
must manage it to the satisfaction of the professor, or they 
cannot graduate. 

Teachers. The Education Department aims at giving 
every prospective teacher the following course of academic 
and professional training: 

(a) Four years of secondary education. 

(b) Two years of work as a student-teacher (probationer 
or pupil-teacher)—teaching and observing part of 
each day and receiving advanced instruction the rest 
of the time. 

(c) Two years in a teachers’ training college where a con- 
siderable part of the work is taken in the University 
College, and much time is devoted to practice teach- 
ing, not only in the normal school but also in the 
class-rooms of ordinary schools (under the super- 
vision of experts). 

In special circumstances one or other of these periods may 

be shortened, but a person who is not a University graduate 
cannot qualify for a trained teacher’s certificate with less than 
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two years in a training college. A graduate can qualify with 
one year’s training. 

The period of student-teachership may be omitted but 
this is discouraged. 

Both student-teachers and training college students are 
paid.The scale for student-teachers is: 

First year—Boys, £95; girls, £90. 

Second year—Boys, £100; girls, £95. 

The scale for training college students who formerly 
were student-teachers is: 

Boys, £105 a year. 

Girls, £100 a year. 

Those who have not been student-teachers receive £20 a 
year less—that is £85 and £80 respectively. 

In every case a student-teacher who is obliged to live 
away from home receives a boarding allowance of £30 a year. 
One who lives at home but has to travel four miles to schoo! 
receives a travelling allowance of £10. 

Short-period student-ships (from three months to one 
year) are available for teachers-in-service. They receive the 
same allowances as persons who have not been student- 
teachers. 

The training of New Zealand teachers differs from that of 
Canadian teachers in several ways. The period is longer, 
only one year of training is required in Canada. In some 
Canadian provinces only one term is demanded of University 
graduates. New Zealand training colleges are closely asso- 
ciated with the University. The Principal is always professor 
or lecturer in education at the University College and every 
student must attend University lectures. New Zealand stud- 
ents get much more practice-teaching than Canadians do. 

In New Zealand every student is employed when his 
training is completed and is compelled under a bond to remain 
in the profession for a specified time—three years for girls 
and five years for boys. 

Under this scheme, service in country schools can be 
made compulsory. 

MacDonald College (McGill University) appears to be 
the only training institution in Canada for public school 
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teachers connected with the university. The Ontario College 
of Education, Toronto, trains high school teachers and educa- 
tional administrators. 

Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand, has 
founded a chair of education with the object of training 
secondary school teachers. At present these teachers are 
trained in the ordinary training colleges but the arrangement 
is unsatisfactory. 

The liberal payments made to training college students 
and the other advantages offered to teachers have had the 
effect of making teaching a real profession. It is no longer a 
stepping-stone to some other calling. Approximately one in 
every three adult teachers is a man. 

In Canada a Normal School graduate has to seek employ- 
ment under some board. The Alberta Government lends 
money to Normal students to assist them in paying their 
expenses while they are undergoing training. This is the 
only instance in which a Canadian province gives financial help 
to Normal students. Alberta is satisfied with the result of 
its venture. Asarule Canadian Normal Schools do not charge 
for tuition. 

Teachers’ Certificates. Contrary to the common rule in 
Canada, there is no differentiation in New Zealand between 
public school and high school certificates. The exacting exam- 
inations make such a distinction unnecessary. 

Salaries. The scale of salaries for the whole Dominion 
is drawn up by the Education Department. 

Payments may be classified under the following heads: 

(a) Salary, which varies widely according to the teacher’s 
position on the staff. There are a number of grades of posi- 
tion in our schools and each has a minimum salary rising by 
annual increments to a maximum. Promotion from one 
grade to another is secured by efficiency. 

(b) Addition to salary in accordance with the teacher’s 
position on the graded list —- based on efficiency, academic 
attainments and service. 

(c) House allowance (unless a house is provided) for 
every teacher in charge of a school and for every married 
assistant. 
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Teachers’ Appointments—Public Schools. The Board’s 
power of appointing teachers is now more nominal than real. 

Once a year, the inspectors of each of the nine Education 
Districts meet as a Board of Grading Officers. They prepare 
a list of the names of all the teachers in the district showing 
the order of merit of the teachers in accordance with a scheme 
issued by the Department. These nine lists are then brought 
together to form a Dominion list. Marks are given under 
the following heads: 

(a) Skill in teaching. 

(b) Personality, discipline and attention to environment. 

(c) Organization and management. 

(d) Academic attainments. 

(e) Length of service. 

(f) Quota for position (as an acknowledgment of past 
achievement). 

The complete list, showing the position of every teacher, 
is published. 

Any teacher who objects to his grading has the right of 
appeal to an Appeal Board consisting of a representative of 
the Education Department, a representative of the teachers 
and an independent chairman. This Board may order an 
adjustment of a teacher’s marks if it sees fit. 


All vacancies“are advertised, and each position must be 
given to the most highly graded applicant. He can, if neces- 
sary, apply to the Supreme Court for an injunction ordering 
the Board to appoint him. . 

When two or more candidates are given equal marks by 
the Grading Officers, the Board may exercise a choice, but it 
cannot do so in any other circumstances. 

Thus, the real power of appointment lies with the in- 
spectors. . 

It has already been noted that part of a teacher’s salary 
(from £20 to £60) is determined by his position on the graded 
list. 

The institution of the Dominion grading scheme has 
made the whole Dominion the field of appointment and pro- 
motion for every teacher. Thus local and personal influence 
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have been eliminated and a truly national system of education 
has been established. 

Canada has no obligatory system of appointment imposed 
by the Government. Boards have a free hand. 

Teachers’ Appointments — Secondary and Technical 
Schools. Teachers of secondary and technical schools are 
also classified according to ability in teaching, academic attain- 
ments and length of service. 

The former are placed in four groups and the latter in 
several divisions of six groups each but no attempt is made to 
arrange them in order of merit within the groups. A minimum 
and a maximum salary is fixed for teachers in each group. 

Each high school must employ a specified number of 
teachers of each group unless circumstances make this 
impossible. 

Principals of secondary schools must be drawn from the 
ranks of assistants in the highest group. 

These lists, too, are published and the teachers concerned 
have the right of appeal. 

Teachers—Tenure of Office. Tenure of office is practic- 
ally a freehold up to the age where retirement on superannua- 
tion is compulsory (sixty-five years for men and sixty -for 
women), except in cases of misconduct or inefficiency. 

Any teacher dismissed, demoted or transferred can appeal 
through the Educational Institute (as the organized body of 
teachers is called) to a court composed of a stipendiary magis- 
trate, a person nominated by the Education Board and one 
nominated by the Educational Institute. The Board has to 
prove its case by the evidence of experts and the teacher has 
the usual right of defending himself. 

Lawyers are not allowed in the court. The decision of 
the court is final. 

In this way, the worthy teacher is protected while the 
unworthy is not shielded. The Institute will not support the 
appeal of a teacher who is a discredit to the profession and 
an appeal is not permitted without the Institute’s support. 

Canadian provinces have no such courts of appeal, al- 
though at least one province has a board of reference which 
may arbitrate in disputes between boards and teachers. 
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Superannuation. <A liberal superannuation scheme for 
teachers and other officers and their dependents has been in 
operation for seventeen years. Contributors pay five per 
cent. of their salary or more, according to their age on entering 
the service and the Government undertakes to keep the fund 
solvent by making grants sufficiently large to attain that 
object. The maximum pension is two-thirds of the person’s 
average salarary for the last three years, with a limit of £300 
($1500) for those who did not join under the original act. 
There is also a small pension for widows and orphans. Full 
credit is given for service prior to the inception of the scheme. 
The superannuation act has conferred a great benefit on 
education by increasing the hopefulness of the teachers and 
by removing from the service many teachers who had outlived 
their usefulness. Retirement at the statutory age is com- 
pulsory. 

University professors, administrative officers and all 
others employed in the education service come under the 
superannuation scheme. 

Somewhat similar schemes exist in Ontario, Quebec and 
New Brunswick. 

Courses of Instruction and Methods of Teaching. In the 
public schools, as in the high schools and the technical schools, 
the principals draw up their own courses of study, subject to 
the inspector’s approval. Teachers are also free to adopt any 
good method of teaching. Every accepted method or plan 
may be seen in some school in New Zealand. 

This is in marked contrast with the outlook in the 
majority of the provinces of Canada where rigid courses of 
instruction are the rule. 

Promotions. In New Zealand, as in Canada, pupils are 
promoted from class to class by the principal. 

The Southern Dominion, however, has not yet begun to 
admit pupils to secondary schools on the principal’s recom- 
mendation. The onus rests upon the inspector who may ac- 
cept the principal’s recommendation or may examine the 
pupils. Usually, the principal’s advice is accepted. 

Certificates of three kinds are issued to successful can- 
didates: 
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(a) Certificates of proficiency which secure free educa- 
tion in any secondary school. 

(b) Certificates of competency which allow holders to 
attend a secondary school on condition that they pay for the 
instruction. 

(c) Endorsed certificates of competency which secure 
free education at a technical school but not at a high school. 

Holders of certificates of competency are not welcomed at 
high schools. They usually repeat the year at the public 
school or leave and go to work. 

In the latter case they may be required to attend part- 
time classes until they are seventeen years of age. This is 
very similar to the Ontario system, although the age limit in 
Ontario is sixteen, with a possible extension to eighteen. 

Free Secondary Education. Free education is not con- 
tinued indiscriminately in high schools or technical schools. 

At the end of two or three years, according to the pupil’s 
age, each pupil must be recommended by his principal .for 
further education or he must pass a departmental examination. 

Failing one or other of these he must either leave schoo} 
or pay fees until he satisfies the requirements just mentioned. 

This regulation serves as a check on idleness and does 
not press heavily on deserving pupils. 

The common practice in Canada is to require an unsatis- 
factory pupil to repeat the year. Whether the Canadian or 
the New Zealand plan is the better is a moot point. Canada 
expects the public to bear the cost of a pupil’s failure; New 
Zealand places part of the burden on the parent. 

Scholarships. The Education Department holds a scholar- 
ship examination annually in order to help bright pupils to get 
a secondary education. The junior scholarship examination 
is a searching test in entrance class work, while the senior 
scholarship examination assumes two years of high school 
work. 

The University also offers a number of scholarships. In 
each case there is a small annual payment for three years to 
successful candidates who live at home and a boarding allow- 
ance to those who are obliged to live away from home. 

By these means, a clever student can obtain a complete 
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secondary and university education with little cost to his 
parents. 

Thousands of students have acquired an education 
through these aids. 

Comparatively little help of this nature is available for 
Canadian students. 

Rural Education. The importance attached to rural edu- 
cation has been indicated in the foregoing pages. 

An earnest attempt is made to supply educational facil- 
ities to every child in the Dominion and to make the education 
as good as possible. 

The high salaries of rural teachers have already beer 
noted. Several other devices are used to attain the same end. 

(1) Half-time scholars are an interesting feature of the 
New Zealand system. When each of two schools in the same 
vicinity is too small to maintain a full-time teacher, the twe 
schools are placed under one teacher who works them in 
alternate days, or alternate weeks, or alternate half-weeks, 
and teaches six days in the week. The schools may be a 
number of miles apart. 

As the salary for half-time schools is very high it usually 
draws a capable teacher and astonishingly good work is 
frequently done. 

(2) Itinerant teachers are sometimes appointed to teach 
several isolated groups of children who cannot be brought to- 
gether to form a school. The teacher gives lessons, assigns 
work to be done during his absence and enlists the co-operation 
of the parents. Good progress is possible under this scheme. 

(3) When necessary, pupils are conveyed to school at the 
expense of the public, but when conveyance is impossible, the 
amount which might have been spent for that purpose may 
be paid to a parent to help in boarding the children within 
reach of a school. 

(4) Tuition by correspondence is provided when the 
child cannot be reached by any other means. In some parts 
of Australia, from which New Zealand adopted the plan, there 
are children who have qualified for high school entrance with- 
out ever having seen a teacher. 

(5) Where none of the plans enumerated can be put into 
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operation, and when the number of pupils is less than nine, 
the Government pays the parents £15 ($75) per annum for 
each child and the parents find their own teacher. Sometimes 
a mother is paid in this way for teaching her own children. 

Teachers’ Residences. As a rule the head teacher of a 
rural school with two or more rooms is provided with a house 
and a piece of land. In that event, he does not receive the 
monetary house allowance. 

When a teacher of a smaller school has difficulty in secur- 
ing accommodation, the Government may build a portable hut 
which is placed near the house of some settler who is willing 
to supply the teachers’ meals. 

Rural Education—Consolidation. The term “consolida- 
tion” does not appear in New Zealand school law, but the pro- 
cess connoted by that term is nevertheless a reality. 

A school cannot legally be built within four miles of an 
existing school in a rural district. 

This implies conveyance in some form. It may be on 
horse-back, by road vehicle, by boat or by train. A consider- 
able sum is spent annually for this purpose. 

Pupils travel free on the trains but the expense of carry- 
ing them is charged against the parliamentary vote for 
education. 

Payment for conveyance is not infrequently made to the 
parent of the children conveyed or to one of the elder pupils. 

Consolidation. The high schools, the technical schools, 
rural manual training centres and rural domestic science 
centres represent a high degree of consolidation. Some pupils 
have been known to travel fifty miles each way daily to high 
school, and thousands of pupils travel shorter distances to 
schools of all types. 

In most of the Canadian provinces, consolidation is being 
effected to a greater or less extent. Progress in this direction 
is most noticeable in the Prairies. It is not so obvious but is 
very real in British Columbia. 

Organizing Teachers. In order to raise the efficiency ot 
country schools whose teachers are lacking in training and 
experience, special organizing teachers have been appointed. 

These are persons who have displayed exceptional ability 
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in managing one-roomed schools. They are placed in charge 
of a group of schools which they visit frequently for the pur- 
pose of instructing, helping and guiding the teacher. Each 
organizing teacher is really principal of his group of schools. 

The result of this method of supervision are most 
gratifying. . 

Model Schools. Boards are authorized to establish 
model country schools which may be used for two purposes: 

(a) To train prospective country teachers who are not 
eligible for admission to a training college. 

(b) To train teachers-in-service who require further 
instruction. 

Prospective teachers are paid a maintenance allowance 
while teachers-in-service receive their usual salary in full while 
they are attending the model school. 

In addition to the class of school just referred to, modei 
country schools of two other types exist. These form part of 
the practising institutions connected with the training colleges. 

Each college has a model one-roomed school and a model 
lower department of a two-roomed school. 

Every student practices teaching in one or other of these. 

It will be observed that the authorities leave no stone 
unturned in their endeavour to provide a sound modern edu- 
cation for every child in the Dominion. Their efforts meet 
with a large measure of success. 

Buildings and Playgrounds. Buildings and playgrounds 
are discussed on pages 9 and 10 of the Appendix. 

To what is said in the Appendix, we may add that one of 
the drawbacks of a state system is the difficulty experienced in 
replacing obsolete buildings and furniture. New Zealand is 
no exception to the rule, although its newer buildings and 
much of its furniture are quite modern and most of its equip- 
ment is good. 

The style of building is suited to the climate and the 
architecture often reflects credit on the designer. 

Conclusion 

Insufficiency of time and space forbid my giving a com- 
plete account of the educational activities of a progressive 
young dominion. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that every 
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phase of modern educational practice receives due attention. 
In short, the authorities of this vigorous democracy do their 
utmost to carry out the wise old statesman’s injunction, 
“EDUCATE YOUR MASTERS.” 

N. R. McKENZIE. 
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*A paper read at the Canadian Universities Conference, June, 1923. 


N the French universities, the old Faculty of Arts, which 
formed part of superior education, has disappeared. It 
has been superseded, in Montreal as in France, by the three 
Faculties of Philosophy, of Letters and of Pure Science. 
The Faculty of Arts of the English, Anglo-Canadian and 
American universities, leading to a B.A. degree, has however 
its equivalent in our university, where it comes within the 
province of secondary education. It consists of the several 
affiliated colleges.t 
Institutions of this nature have always been considered 
so necessary by Canadians of French origin that they have 
multiplied them throughout their history. Quebec College. 
founded in 1635 by the Jesuits, was continued by the Quebec 
Seminary in 1668. From 1760 to 1840, eight others ap- 
peared: Montreal (1767)?, Nicolet (1803), Saint Hyacinth 
(1811), Saint Boniface (1818), Sainte-Thérése and Chambly 
(1825), Sainte-Anne de la Pocatiére (1827), l’Assomption 
(1862). From 1840 to 1867, ten more colleges were launched: 
Joliette (1846), Saint-Laurent (1847), Bytown or Ottawa 
(1848), Bourget (in Rigaud) and Saint Mary’s in Montreal 
(1850), Levis and Sainte-Marie de Monnoir (1853), Mem- 


1There is however a double difference. The English universities 
only count as forming part of their Faculty of Arts, the last four years 
of the Arts or College Course; we include in our Faculty of Arts the 
first four years of the course (about equal to their High School). In 
their Faculty of Arts, the English only confer the B.A. degree; in 
theirs, the French grant the three Bachelors’ degrees, B.L., B.Sc., and 
B.A., and to obtain any of these three, eight complete years of classicai 
studies are always required. 

2Since the Quebec Seminary dates back to 1668 and that of Mont- 
real to 1767, one is astonished to read in the Canada Year-Book (1921, 
Chap. 6) this assertion: “The oldest university in Canada, viz., King’s 
College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, dates from 1789 and claims to be also 
the oldest university in His Majesty’s Overseas Dominions.” 
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ramcook (1854), Three Rivers (1860), and Rimouski (1862). 
Ten others were opened between 1867 and 1914: Chicoutimi 
(1878), Sherbrooke (1875), Pointe-de-l’Eglise (1890), Val- 
leyfield (1893), Caraquet (1899), Notre-Dame Ladies’ Col- 
lege in Montreal (1908), Saint John’s and Sannt Alexander’s- 
by-the-Gatineau or Ironside (1911), Nominingue-Mont Laur- 
ier and North Cobalt (1912), Sudbury and Edmonton (1913). 
Even the war, from 1914 to 1918, did not prevent the founda- 
tion of two more colleges: Saskatoon and Gravelbourg. Bar- 
ring two of these institutions which have since disappeared 
(Chambly and Sainte-Marie de Monnoir), there remain 
thirty-one colleges established and supported by the French 
element. | 

Of these thirty-one, the Province of Quebec counts within 
its own boundaries twenty-one. Nine are affiliated to Laval 
University: Quebec (1863), Nicolet (1863), Sainte Anne 
(1863), Levis (1879), Three Rivers 18638), Chicoutimi 
(1877), Rimouski (1872), Mont Laurier (1915), Saint Alex- 
ander-by-the-Gatineau (1915). Twelve, affiliated to Laval 
until 1922, have been attached since that date to the new 
Montreal University: Montreal (1887), Saint Hyacinth 
(1880), Sainte-Thérése (1863), L’Assomption (1880), Joli- 
ette (1880), Saint Laurent (1880), Saint Mary’s in Montreal 
(1889), Bourget in Rigaud (1884), Sherbrooke (1878), Vai- 
leyfield (1896), Notre-Dame Ladies’ College (1909), Saint 
John’s (1912). 

The idea which inspired the establishment of these in- 
stitutions has been expressed by none better than by His 
Lordship the Bishop of Saint Hyacinth. In writing to the 
faithful of his diocese on May 7th, 1911, upon the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of their col- 
lege, Bishop Bernard embodied the essential characteristics 
of all similar establishments. 

All are the issue of religious inspiration, all depend on 
ecclesiastical authority, all are under the direction of the 
diocesan clergy or of a religious community, all have the 
boarding-school régime and a double object: primarily to fit 
recruits for the clergy and, subsidiarily, to train members for 
the liberal and professional carees. 
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Most of our colleges are the development of a Latin 
School, organized in his presbytery by some country parish 
priest. The priest seems to have guessed that his parish 
would some day become an episcopal see, and his provisions 
have often come true. These rectors had thus sown the seed 
of the seminary which the Council of Trent imposes upon all 
bishoprics. By force of events, as the rectories were the sole 
institutions of secondary education,parents sent to them their 
sons without distinction as to which career the latter were 
destined. Thus, the rectories became college-seminaries, 
where the future laity received its education in common with 
the future clergymen. This community of college life ex- 
plains the intimate union which has existed at all times, in 
Quebec, between the lay and ecclesiastical elements. It is 
this community of college life which has maintained the influ- 
ence on the multitude of all the cultured men and which has 
produced the pacific disposition, the broad-mindedness and 
the industrious spirit which are credited to the Province of 
Quebec even by observers most estranged from its creed and 
its language. Thus, to train both a religious and civil élite 
was the main intention of the founders. 

With such an ambition, it is easy to conceive to what 
educational system their pupils would be submitted. The 
object of secondary education is the general culture of the 
intellect and of the will. Between the so-called utilitarian 
spirit and idealism, their choice was soon decided. They 
bound themselves to the latter and applied here the system 
followed in France in the seventeenth century, especially by 
the Jesuits. Quebec Seminary had first traced the way.’ 
Under the pressure of circumstances, it is true they later 
grafted upon this primitive trunk boughs which were more 
or less vigorous. Here a school for the deaf and dumb was 
opened, here a school of agriculture or of commerce. There, 
were given lessons in stenography and the teaching of law 
was even contemplated. But it was soon understood that to 
mingle and confuse classical teaching and professional train- 


®Mgr Amédée Gosselin has furnished a complete sketch of the 
system in l’Instruction publique au Canada, under the French régime, 
(1635-1760), p. ii, chap. 2, 6, 7 and 8. 
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ing under the pretext of better attaining the two objects of 
education was unwise. This is how, in 1911, we summed up 
this lesson taught by experience: ‘‘Because they are not mis- 
taken who demand a practical education, capable of fulfilling 
the new requirements of a constantly varying economic 
situation, it does not ensue that the colleges must forego 
their classical tradition. Institutions preparing for finance 
and industry are essential to the welfare of the community; 
but others which rear an unselfish taste for Truth and the 
Beautiful are also necessary. In a curriculum for classica! 
training, all excessive concessions to the so-called practical 
studies turn to the detriment of the former and the greater 
harm of the others.” + 

The character of most of our colleges at present is dis- 
tinctly idealistic. A few, such as Sherbrooke, have annexed 
a course in industry. Others, Saint Ann’s for instance, in- 
clude an agricultural school. Nearly half of them begin with 
a three or four years’ commercial course. In all of them, 
however, midway and at the summit of the studies is the old 
programme based on Greek, Latin, French, English and schol- 
astic philosophy. In this, none has changed anything what- 
soever in the ideal of the initiators. 

To render the organization of our classical course more 
easy to understand, we will compare it to the organization of 
English and American universities.» We do not wish to pro- 
nounce here on the relative value of the training received in 
our colleges and that received elsewhere. We will simply 
note the distinguishing characteristic which we mean our 
secondary teaching to maintain. To the training obtained by 
science and mathematics, which specialize in the early years, 


4The accuracy of this statement is well outlined by Brunetiére 
(Questions actuelles, last article), Father Burnichon (Etudes, March 
20th, 1909), Abbé Lahargou (Enseignement chrétien, April, 1909), Mgr 
Paquet (l’Eglise et V'education, chap. xi). 

5The Equivalence concerns the French classical institutions (8 
years) and the English High Schools (4 years) with the English Col- 
lege or Arts Course (4 years) of Quebec. The New York count, unit or 
credit, has been taken as a common basis; it covers one hour's teaching 
per day during 40 weeks of five days. 
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we prefer the more disinterested and more general culture by 
means of history, literature and scholastic philosophy. 

The studies preparatory to the B.A. degree comprise a 
course of eight school years, following seven years of primary 
schooling. The academic year lasts approximately from the 
ist of September to the 20th of June. The distribution of the 
subjects and the time allotted to each is indicated on the fol- 
lowing schedules :* 


First four years (English High School) * 
lst Year 2nd Year ord Year 4th Year 


Subjects Eng. Fren. Eng. Fren. Eng.Fren. Eng. Fren. 
Mother tongue . .... 5% 5 4% 5 1% 3% 1% 2% 
Second language ..... 2% 38 3 3 3 3 es A a 
Literature) 20.2442: 24% 3% 
Tia tint oie ee ie 3 1%, 4% 8% 94 5 5.0 
Greek gies soi Be bea) 4 242 
ELIStOTV iets eee 2% §8% 2%, 2M 114 ee WwW 2% 
Gederapnyi gc a. sk ve oe ae 3% 3% 

Ghemistry 7@i) Sith). 4. 1 2 
Penmanship .. ..... 
Elocutiory tet ee cere 1% a) W% 
Drawingee ee peas 9s 2 2 
GyMnasticsvl ey)... « wy 1% 1% 

Totals) ..-..::.28% . 2544.,23% (2534 25% 25636 (23%. 21% 


First four years (English Arts or College Course) 
5th Year 6th Year 7th Year 8th Year 





Subjects Eng. Fren. Eng.Fren. Eng. Fren. Eng. }l'ren. 
Mother tongue . ..... 1 2%, 1 214, 2 Vs 
Second language .... 4 3 4 3 
Literature st yeas 2 5 S 5 4 4 
| DE a A BN a tae et 4 3% 4 3% 
CIPO | toy set heave 4 216 2% 
PLIStOTy dis eink ee clatae oe 1 2% 2% 1%. A MY 
Mathematics . ...... 4 2 21% 7 
Philosophy). 2.0 64 4 914%) i4 915 
PAY Sice ik Woy eee sap ske 4 5 
Chemistry & Science. 7 3 5 
Lotais sue naw 20 21% 16 PA Ol Pa be 20 14 20 
Summary (divided into 4 and 4 years) 
Years 1-4 Years 5-8 Years 1-8 
Literary Training Eng. Fren. Eng. Fren. Eng. Fren. 
Mother tongue . ...... 18% 16% 6 5 19% 2114 
Second language ..... 11% 12 8 6 19% 18 
Literaturneanil i alkyd. eae 3% 13 10 17% 13 %4 
LTE) ol Dalen Bo alalewney al False 16% 26% 8 7% 24% 338% 
Greeko: Thins tece ocveees 71% 7% 4 5 11% 12yY, 
TUIStOUY Folens ere en crea 6% 11% 5 5 11% 17% 
Geography .. ........ 2% 11% 21% 11% 
Totales canaries 62% 88% 44 39% 106% 127% 
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Scientific Training 





Chemistry eee cise «hans 3 7 A 19 4 
Mathematicses . 3. <<. 20% 9% 4 11% 24% ar 
Physics #itie s Baeteaidtnes:. 4 5 4 5 
Science (natural. ..... 4 4, 
ENUOSOpN Vee Pome cet ss 8 19 8 19 
DOLAISe nae: 23% 9% 23 43% 46% 53 
General Summary 
Litteraryve esses ce ek 62% 88% 44 39% 106% #£=127% 
Scientificn (oss Gens vs 23% 9% 23 431% 4614 53 
Special Subjects . ..... 9% 914 
etal ‘sums. (95 9754 67 83 162 180% 


This comparison leads to certain rather unexpected con- 
clusions: 

(a) In the English as in the French educational institu- 
tions, the programme of work for the first six years includes 
on the literary side, the teaching of Greek, Latin, French, 
English, General History and History of Literature, Literary 
Composition and Geography; on the science side it includes 
the study of Mathematics in both and, in addition, that of 
Chemistry in the English course. Neither of the two pro- 
grammes includes Philosophy or Natural Science (such as 
Botany), before the seventh year; 

(b) In the English institutions, the science teaching dur- 
ing the first six years is almost the double of what it is during 
the last two years. Inversely, in the French colleges it is 
three times greater during the last two years than during 
the first six years; 

(c) On the other hand, the teaching of literary subjects 
in the French colleges is five times greater during the first 
six years than during the last two years; while in the English 
institutions literary subjects during the last two years take 
up three times what they do during the first six years; 

(d) In short, during the first six years, the French col- 
leges attach more importance to their literary studies, the 
English to their science; during the two last years, the Eng- 
lish institutions pay more attention to their literary studies, 
the French to their science. 

Or, to put it in other words: it is easily noticeable that 
the French and English systems differ radically in this, viz., 
that the latter have a fairly even mixture of their scientific 
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and literary subjects throughout, with perhaps more science 
than literature at first and then vice-versa, while the French 
system consists in taking chiefly literary subjects first, and 
then practically all the science in the final years. Which 
system is superior is not for us to say, but the fact is that 
each results in a general mental training of very high value, 
and in the total the sum of credits to each of the subjects is 
remarkably similar. 

Our system has received a threefold sanction which 
quite suffices. Its efficiency as to moral training is evidenced 
by a recent fact. The Roman authorities who constituted the 
Canon Law in 1918 did nothing else, in the chapter which 
concerns the ecclesiastical seminaries (Canons 1352-1383, ef. 
Montreal University Year Book, 1922-23, pp. 8-17), but con- 
dense into prescriptions the constant practice followed in our 
seminaries and colleges since the origin of the colony. 

As to the pedagogical value of the system, it has been 
established no less explicitly by the highest school authority 
in Great Britain. At the recent Congress of the British Em- 
pire, the Honorable Mr. Fisher, Minister of Education in 
England, delivered a lecture on the new system of instruction 
which he has fathered. Coming to the question of secondary 
teaching, he pointed out what he considered to be the two 
outstanding defects of the system heretofore adhered to in 
England. The pupils, on leaving High School, pass to the 
university, into strange hands, at the age when they most 
need school discipline and theirlessons are replaced bylectures 
which are beyond them. Then, whereas the High School prin- 
cipally teaches grammar and science, the University College 
course is based on history and literature. So that children 
are taught the subjects which require the most reasoning at 
the age when their faculties are least fitted for it and labour 
on subjects which imply sensitiveness and imagination at the 
very hour when their judgment is in full expansion. The 
cart has been put before the horse. 

“For the past four years,’ continued the Minister, ‘we 
have been striving to change this absurd system. We are en- 
couraging the educators to return to the old classical in- 
struction. Already, eighteen colleges have been opened,where 
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the same masters teach the same pupils the same subjects 
during eight years. Grammar, history and literature form 
the first four years’ subjects; the last four are employed, as 
in former times, by the study of rhetoric and science. To 
spread this mode of instruction, which we had undeservedly 
forsaken, the Government has voted three million pounds. 
Before long, Great Britain will be completely covered with 
Classical Colleges copied from the old model.” 

It is with a certain pride that the two delegates of Mont- 
real University, when they afterwards approached the Hon- 
orable Minister in private, made the following declaration: 
“The Province of Quebec discovered from the first the system 
to which you have returned after several centuries of lament- 
able experience. In this, she had no merit; she only applied 
at home the old programme which the Jesuit Fathers had 
enforced in their college of la Fléche, in Anjou. Results have 
always been satisfactory and our Province has no intention 
of making any changes. Only, to complete this programme, 
we have developed its scientific section and extended to wo- 
men the benefits of the system. Notre-Dame Ladies’ College 
in Montreal is a school for secondary teaching absolutely sim- 
ilar to the twenty colleges for boys which cover the surface 
of our provincial territory.” 

Finally, on March 8th, 1922, the Provincial Government 
of Quebec recognized the social and national value of the 
system by enacting a law authorizing the Provincial Secre- 
tary to remit to each of our colleges $10,000 a year, both as 
a token of gratitude for services rendered and in view of 
contemplated improvements. The preambles and a few 
clauses of this Act (12, George V, Ch. 5) are really worth 
being quoted. 

“Whereas for over two centuries the classical colleges 
have rendered undeniable services to the population of Can- 
ada; Whereas, heretofore, they have borne almost alone the 
costs of secondary instruction, which has benefited thousands 
of citizens of this Province and of the entire continent; 
Whereas, since their foundation, they have annually given 
free tuition to numerous young persons; Whereas, it is in 
the interest of the Province that secondary instruction should 
continue to progress; 
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“3, The Lieutenant-Governor in council may allot annu- 
ally for the purposes of this act a sum, not exceeding two 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, payable out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund. 4. At the end of each school year, 
a subsidy of ten thousand dollars may be granted out of the 
sum mentioned in section 8 of this act to each of the duly 
recognized classical colleges, as defined in section 2 of the said 
act. 6. The annual subsidy mentioned in section 4 of this 
act shall be devoted to the equipment or creation of cabinets 
and laboratories of science, to the purchase of books, and, in 
general, to the perfecting of secondary instruction. 7. Every 
subsidized classical college shall, in so far as possible, send 
every years to the superior normal schools of Quebec, Mont- 
real or elsewhere, pupils or professors destined for the teach- 
ing of secondary instruction, in order that they may qualify 
for the diplomas therein awarded. 8. A classical college may 
apply a part of the subsidy received to the payment of the 
free tuition which it has given poor pupils during the schol- 
astic year.” 

Quite as invariable as the system of instruction itself has 
been the masters’ devotedness to their pupils and the parents’ 
confidence in the masters. As time rolls on ,the throngs of 
students become more numerous. The cost of board is 
slightly higher. But this increase is so little in accordance 
with a decrease in sacrifice that the parents see at a glance 
it is a necessity imposed by circumstances. 

Statistics give quite an exact idea of the actual situation :! 





Laval University (Quebec) Region! 


Ecclesiastical Number of Tuition 
Staff Pupils Boarders Non-residents 

HU QUeDeC tee tuner ate suite 53 730 $121 $ 30 
2 Vv GNicoleti ian ras Ue ees 360 220 40 
3. Saint Ann's (ja beens 60 600 225 
AO PE GUIS tc alee tients eesieteie 58 750 225 40 
5.) LhreevRivers a) (err: 38 468 200 50 
*6. (iGnicontiml  aileiew ae 36 319 125 
TOF RAMOUSKY "Ameren rote 35 300 225 40 
8. Mont Laurier ........ 18 150 200 60 
9. St. Alexander’s-by-the- 

Gatineau(Ironside) .. 16 165 121 


*The asterisk indicates the colleges from whom we have no recent 
figures. Those given date back to 1913. We have ignored them in fig- 
uring the average tuition. 
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Here then are over 800 professors and supervisors who 
are devoted during ten entire months of the year to the educa- 
tion of nearly ten thousand pupils. The average tuition of 
$30 paid by the boarders includes both board and instruction! 
This would seem a dream did we not long since know to what 
heights of self-denial can attain souls consecrated to God. 

In some of our colleges, the statutes guarantee the pro- 
fessors, besides bed and board, an annual salary which gradu- 
ally grows to the amount of $300 after twenty-five or thirty 
years’ probation. But most of our masters are still at the 
emolument of $80 or $100. One of our institutions (St. Hya- 
cinth) has even kept to the old method: it cancels all remun- 
eration, grants clothing and food alimenta et qubus 
tegamur with an allowance of $20 for the holidays. More- 
over, a special vote must each year authorize this allowance! 
Better still, some colleges know neither stipend nor allow- 
ance, as they are kept by religious communities. That some 
waive all salary and others benevolently accept ridiculous 
emoluments partly explains the financial prosperity of nearly 
all these establishments. A further explanation is the clever 
and economical appropriation of the meagre tuition revenue. 
To these two causes we must add the sacrifices of a few lay- 
men and those of the clergy who, during life or at death. 
bequeath to the colleges, to be apportioned among the stud-, 
ents, the surplus of their personal property. 

As to the subsidies granted each year by the Council of 
Public Instruction, they represent a mere reimbursement, a 


Montreal University Region 


PPM ON LOAN.) saat anraere se 35 540 200 15 
See SAINt  ELYACINEM (5) /sielsss 35 446 200 60 
38. Sanite-Therese , ...... 28 3890 215 75 
4.):1/Assomption:: ... 30... 84 375 220 70 
Prem OLICLE AY, Val nn ets els ado « s 41 400 225 15 
6. Saint-Laurent ........ 44 A457 230 50 
7. St. Mary’s (Jesuits) .. 40 675 300 80 
8. Bourget (Rigaud) .... 39 330 230 80 
9. PSherbrooketom cas. ccs. s 43 478 205 60 
10. Valleyheld Warn... ies 33 280 225 50 
11. Notre-Dame Ladies’ Coll. 36 550 500 100 
12:5, Saint Johns7. wx: 34 280 235 60 
806 9043 $231.63 $62.65 


(average fees from recent figures) 
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real restitution. The so-called Fund of Superior Education, 
from which they are drawn, was derived from the property 
of the religious congregations which disappeared with, or 
shortly after, the English conquest. The Jesuits have with- 
drawn but a trifling part of what, by right, belonged to them; 
the interest on the balance is annually distributed by the 
Council amongst the institutions both Protestant and Catho- 
lic. Until 1922, each of our colleges received an average of 
$786.68 per annum. 


With such slight resources, with such prodigal abnega- 
tion, what intellectual work have they accomplished? Some 
of them have related their history. Those whom these ques- 
tions interest have perused, as they appeared, Mgr. Amédée 
Gosselin’s and Abbé Roy’s publications on the Quebec Semin- 
ary, Mer. Richard’s on that of Three Rivers, Mgr. Douville’s 
on that of Nicolet, Mgr. Choquette’s on that of St. Hyacinth, 
Abbé Dugas’ on that of Joliette, Dr. Dionne’s on that of 
Ste-Anne, Mr. Olivier Maurault’s on that of Montreal. They 
will have understood how much reason we had to write in 
1911: “Our masters had foreseen that the coeducation of 
the two groups of our national élite assured their alliance 
when would come the hours of struggle for the preservation 
of the ancestral legacy. The historian and the psychologist 
note with interest that love of the Church which then fired 
nearly all our political men and the fever of patriotism which 
animated nearly the whole ecclesiastical body. It is not the 
least explanation of our past success.” Our institutions have 
trained most of the outstanding characters which have fig- 
ured in the scenes of our national stage. Is this not glory 
sufficient ? 


Such far-reaching results suppose a solid preparation. 
Of this we have already judged by the very nature of the 
instruction imparted. It pleases us to submit to further 
judgment on the merits of the rigorous discipline and at- 


‘The Honorable P. J. O. Chauveau relates the origin of this fund 
in VInstruction publique au Canada. The colleges of Quebec and Mont- 
real have always waived their portion. 
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mosphere of labour which shrouds each of these colleges. 
Both these characteristics are prominent in the following col- 
lege boys’ time-table: 


Ordinary school days 


5.15—Rise 
5.40—Morning prayers 
and meditation 
6.00—Study, 45 min. 
6.45—Mass and daily 
communion 
7.80—Breakfast and 
recreation. 
8.00—Class, 2 hrs. 
10.00—Recreation 


10.80—Study, 1% hrs. 
11.45—Self-examination 
12.00—Dinner 
12.80—Recreation 
1.30—Study 
1.30—Study, % hr. 
2.00—Class, 2 hrs. 
4.00—Recreation 
4.30—Study (weekly 
confession on 
Saturdays) 1% hr. 
6.00—Chaplet and spir- 
itual reading 
6.30—Supper 
7.00—Short visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament 
and recreation 
8.00—Evening prayers 
8.15—Study or confess’n 


9.00—Bedtime 


Holidays 
(Two h’f-holidays a wk.) 
5.15 to 


10.00—-As on ordinary 
days 


Sundays and Feasts 


5.15—Rise 
6.00—Morning prayers 
and meditations 
6.15—Study or Sodality 
meeting 
communion 
7.00—Low Mass and 
730—Breakfast and re- 
creation 
8.30—High Mass and 
sermon 
9.45—Recreation 


11.45—Self-examination 10.80—Study and relig- 


12.00—Dinner 


ious instruction 


12.80—Recreation (with 11.45—Self-examination 
free study between 12.00—Dinner 


2 and 3) 
5.00—Study 


6.00 to 


-8.15—As on ordinary 
ays 
8.15—Bedtime 


12.30—Recreation 


1.30—-Study and relig- 
ious instruction 
2.45—Vespers 
3.30—Recreation 
5.00—Study 
6.00—Chaplet and Bene- 
diction of the 
Blessed Sacrament 
6.80—Supper 


7.00—Recreation 
8.00—Evening prayers. 
8.15—-Bedtime 


To measure even more the value of this preparation, we 


appeal to an argument which, though negative, is none the 
less expressive. It consists in the results of the annual ex- 
aminations for the B.A. degree to which may be admitted 
only those who have completed to the last day the eight years’ 
classical studies, after their seven years of preliminary 
schooling. We draw these results from the only existing 
official document, which is the table published since 1905 by 
the central organ of the colleges, the Faculty of Arts of the 
universities. However, a few preliminary explanations are 
necessary to give a clear idea of our organization leading to 
the B.A. degree. These details will prevent from being 
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accredited the idle talk which has so often been uttered on 
our account in misinformed circles. 


With us, the six years of literary studies (from the 6th 
Form to Rhetoric inclusive) end with an examination on 
Letters and the two years of science-philosophy close with 
an examination on Science. Together, these two constitute 
the Bachelor’s examination. 


Amongst the subjects of these two tests, on Letters and 
on Science respectively, some are termed Collegiate or Local 
and the others University subjects. 


The Collegiate or Local subjects, for the literary portion, 
are General History, History of Canada, Geography, Prin- 
ciples of Composition, Literary History and Religion; for the 
scientific portion, Natural History, Astronomy, Chemistry 
and Religion. The examination on these subjects is passed 
in each affiliated college, according to the University pro- 
gramme and regulations, but under the supervision and on 
the responsibility of the local superiors. The results of these 
examinations do not count for the diploma, but are the en- 
trance requirements to the university tests. 


The University subjects are, for Letters: Essay, Latin 
Version, Latin Theme, Greek Version, French or English 
Theme; for Science: Mathematics, Physics, Philosophy 
(Logic, Ethics and Metaphysics). 


The University selects, among the questions submitted 
by the affiliated Colleges, those which form the University 
examination. This test, supervised by the professors of the 
Faculty of Arts, takes place in all the colleges, on the same 
questions, at the same date (determined by the Rector in 
consultation with the superiors). It lasts twenty-nine hours. 
The candidates bring with them neither books, nor notes, nor 
even paper; they are furnished with everything they need 
on the spot. Their names must not appear on the papers; 
they use figures instead and their names are only revealed 
after the corrections are finished. 
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Immediately after the examination, the tests are sent to 
the University. They are corrected by a committee com- 
posed of professors of the Faculty of Arts. The results, with 
the corrected papers, remain with the University to be filed 
for reference. 


The result of the University examinations alone entitles 
to the degrees of B.A., B.Sc. or B.L., as the case may be. 
The candidate becomes Bachelor of Arts if he be credited 
with 60% of the points on the total of the University tests 
for both Letters and Science. The candidate becomes Bach- 
elor of Science if he be credited with (a) 60% on the total in 
Science, (b) 50% on the total in Letters. The candidate 
becomes Bachelor in Letters if he be credited with (a) 60% 
on the total in Letters, (b) 50% on the total in Science. 


To establish still more precisely the relative merits of 
the degree, we inscribe on the diplomas the following men- 
tions: avec distinction, avec grande distinction, equivalent to 
the English University Honours and First Class Honours. 


These explanations concerning our Bachelors’ degrees 
being given, here is the argument of which we were speaking. 
In 1887, we believe, the Provincial Parliament passed a bill 
known as the Hall Act. In virtue of this law, the diploma 
awarded by the University to its Bachelors is equivalent to 
the Entrance Examinations (brevet) passed before the 
Boards of Examiners constituted by the different professions. 
The equivalence was at first admitted for the study of law 
and medicine. Later, it was extended to the professions of 
dental surgery, civil engineering, surveying and architecture. 
The concession of this privilege is an honour to the Members 
of Parliament at that time. How many of our pupils have 
benefited by this advantage the following table, which covers 
a period of eight years, will show us. It was prepared when 
all the colleges of the province depended on Laval University 
of Quebec. 
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Baccalaureate, 1905-13 
2nd Examination (Science) 


ist Examination (Letters) 


° <i 
om eri 
8 8 
fs & 
< He Med a) 
G4 - 2 v 
2H a s 
ro rs) — 
4 co oO ® = 
6 roa cy luueay ye, 
1. Quebec 249 1380 105 12 
2. Nicolet AAD) ee Oe) nd oe Ge aS 
3. St. Ann’s PhLoe VPGb Wass 7 
4. St. Thérése.... 174 72 94 8 
5. Three Rivers . 142 77 64 2 
6. Rimouski 2/02. ')94" 1885 88), 2.19 
7. Chicoutimio< u.. 2.82.0 Boe 241 5 
8. Sherbrooke ....119 38 64 § 17 
8 Pe Brest A be 1384. Aloo Lo 
10. St. Hyacinth ..181 100 75 6 
thivMonnoirics. 2 Be WRAZuraa 2 
12. L’Assomption ..171 62 94 15 
13. Foliette Wi% 2.4 1495) 5 1) SNS 
14) Staniiaurent. 16095 0024s a7 
15.) BOUT PER as ie) OO see |) aa ELS 
16.) Montreal’. 4... 174 128" 746 0 
Te Velleyiielde wii 7 62 V2 8382 4 
Lat esl ON NiSice are 4 2 2 0 
19. Meminingue ... 2 1 1 0 
Totalsuce ve 2344 1055 1092 197 


University Section 


Admissible in the 
Candidates 


Bachelors in the 


Admissible and. 
two sections 


Registered 

Null 

Bachelors in the 
University Section 


a 
[oe] 
CONACNHUNOAKWRRHMOWSO fees 
Admissible and 
© 
oO 


659 1727 1028 641 58 857 


Since then, twelve of these institutions have been affili- 
ated to the new Montreal University. The following table 
indicates the number of their Bachelors since the affiliation 
to Laval (Quebec) and until September, 1922, inclusively: 


Letters 
Montrealut Lao ai (ou viciswelet sia ates 56 
St. Hyacinth (1880) . ......... 221 
Sti Thérese(( 1868) i ic era, ee 296 
L’Assomption (1880) .. ....... 90 
Joliette "(ISS ) aia sees oe 84 
St. Laurent (1880) ............ 61 
St. Mary's 1889 )\ qo an cic cians 170 
Bourget (Rigaud) (1884) ..... 28 
Sherbrooke (1880) . .......... 78 
Valleyfield (1896) er vere eee 29 
Notre-Dame Ladies’ College 
(ISO Fela h hh een Pana 3 
Potala vsscwele sie y omuteets 1120 


Science 


74 
(1999=4040 
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We will not insist upon these facts... Those who under- 
stand our system will draw their own conclusions. This pro- 
portion, for eight years (1905-1913), of 1,055 admissible out of 
2,344 competitors in Letters and 1,028 admissible out of 1,727 
competitors in Science; that is, of 1,028 Bachelors out of 
3,455 candidates to the two examinations,® this proportion, 
which remains almost identical throughout the list of the 
colleges affiliated to Montreal University, is as significant as 
can be. It demonstrates how strictly our Colleges treat their 
pupils and with what vigilance they dismiss those who are 
not generally competent. 

A polemic has recently arisen concerning the “Brevet”’ 
or entrance examination to the liberal studies. A Montreal 
newspaper declared the B.A. could be obtained in the classical 
colleges between the ages of 16 and 18. It concluded there 
was an injustice on the part of the professional bodies to- 
wards the English minority. Statistics establish that pupils 
enter Humanities (Belles-lettres), which is the form cor- 
responding to the first year (Freshmen) of the College or 
Arts course in the English Universities, at the age of 173 
years. The pupils in Senior Philosophy average, at the hbe- 
ginning of the Fall term, 20 years and 10 months. At the 
end of the year, the average age of the candidates to the B.A. 
is then 21% years. This equals, if it does not surpass, the 
average age of the candidates in the English Universities. 
This is another proof that pupils in our colleges take the 
time wanted to acquire general culture. 


7The tables only indicate those who have taken the complete course; 
whosoever leaves college before the end of the course loses the 
right to the diploma and must pass the Entrance examinations before 
the Profession’s Boards. Incomplete records have prevented us from 
taking into account the September Supplemental examinations. Fin- 
ally, we have eliminated all partial results, all pupils of colleges which 
are only aggregated, all competitors classed under the headings of 
University and Private Studies. 

8From the total number of candidates, 4,071, must be subtracted 
the competitors in Rhetoric for 1911-12 and 1912-13, viz., 295 and 321, 
a sum of 616. These only had a right to the diploma after the Philo- 
sophy examination of 1913-14 and 1914-15. There remained then 3,455 
candidates to the two examinations. 
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And it is really a question of general competence and 
culture which is at stake. This is too often forgotten when 
speaking of the colleges. They are neither machines for the 
turning out of paragons or of walking encyclopedias, nor are 
they schools preparatory to finance, or commerce, or arts and 
trades. Their object is to form a civil and religious élite, 
therefore intellectual, moral and social. The success they 
have achieved is highly attested by the history of our country, 
by their own private annals and by the official records. 

Are we to infer that our professors have no other am- 
bition? Do they bar their doors to the fair requirements of 
modern times? AP edie 

Nowadays, the call is for pedagogical training. Our Col- 
leges did not wait for the pressure now prevalent; it would 
suffice, to prove it, to produce the imposing catalogue of the 
professors who have already sought in well-known overseas 
universities to perfect their natural gifts.” Let us leave aside 
for a moment the learned men of France whom the religious 
persecution in their own country sent over to ours. The 
Abbé Hermas Langevin® has drawn up a list of our masters 
who specialized in Canon Law, Theology or Philosophy. In 
1913 we ourselves were able to enumerate in our institutions 
two Masters of Economic and Social Science (Louvain) ; two 
Masters of Arts (Science) in the Sorbonne; one Master of 
Arts of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; four former 
students in Science at the College de France, the Sorbonne 
and the Institut Catholique of Paris; one Doctor of History, 
University of Louvain; nine Masters of Arts (Literature), 
six from the Sorbonne, one from the Institut Catholique of 
Paris, one from Lille, one from Lyons. At that date, had 
already graduated one M.A. (Science) and two M.A.’s (Lit- 
erature), all three from the Sorbonne. We could add to this 
those who, without seeking the degree, had almost completed 
in Europe a superior course in literature; they numbered 
twenty-one at that time. 

Since then, others have unceasingly followed them abroad, 
in England, Ireland, Belgium, France, Germany and _ Italy. 


*Le Collége Canadien 4 Rome. Les premiers 25 ans (1888-1913), 
chap. iv, p. 35-1. 
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Two Superior Normal Schools, prepared slowly but surely, 
have been opened in Quebec and in Montreal, for the teach- 
ing staffs of secondary education. Triennial Congresses give 
our professors an opportunity to exchange their ideas and to 
refresh their methods. The Annual Reports of the Boards of 
Examiners for the B.A. degree, inaugurated in 1912, gave 
rise to the publication of a Bulletin in which, since 19138, the 

masters express their views, apply their methods and ede 
their conceptions of reform. 

For nowadays, the call is also for reform. Our Colleges 
have appointed two Special Committees, one in Quebec, the 
other in Montreal, whose business it is to reason out and 
foster the reforms which they consider becoming. Four times 
a year, these committees meet to discuss matters. They lay 
before the superiors each year, and before the general meet- 
ing of the colleges every three years, a whole series of pro- 
posals. Everyone can see for himself, from the reports of 
these gatherings, how little we step back when facing true 
progress. 

Some have complained that the teaching of mathematics 
was not sufficiently adapted to actual needs. According to a 
scheme which has received the approbation of the authorities, 
the curriculum now concurs with that of the professional 
schools. Some of the colleges have introduced into their 
classes practical bookkeeping and lessons in banking. There 
have been complaints also concerning the teaching of English. 
Almost everywhere, efforts have been made to better this part 
of the course, although there has been hsitation as to the 
means of attaining the end desired. English Classics may 
eventually be substituted for the business language which is 
taught at present. It seems to us that the problem will then 
have been almost solved. This is the opinion adopted by the 
institutions which have sent some of their masters to univer- 
sities of England, Ireland and the United States. 

Finally, the call nowadays is for the teaching of things 
Canadian, for the study of foreign matters from a Canadian 
standpoint. Especially in this domain, our colleges, far from 
remaining in the background, have bravely marched forward. 
In 1913, an inquest threw some light on this subject. We will 
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soon possess a complete series of our own manuals. The 
teaching staff of the Quebec Seminary are to be highly 
praised for the number of Canadian books which they have 
introduced into our classes.?° One of our professors, who is 
familiar with the archives in Ottawa, will soon issue the 
most desired part of a Course in History of Canada, that 
which treats of the English Régime. It has even been sug- 
gested to form into a special section the teaching of the 
Institutions, History, Geography and Literature of Canada. 

To effect these wise reforms as well as to continue the 
work of tradition, our professors request only two things: 
that they be sufficiently left to judge, if not what they should 
do, at least what they can do; and that their present activities 
be not appreciated according to the methods of days gone by. 

If these tokens of mere courtesy be extended to them, 
they will remain mute as in the past when their ‘‘seminary”’ 
or “nonpractical”’ education is scorned. In silence, they 
will contribute to the training of more Statesmen and more 
Churchmen like those who are envied the Province of Quebec 
by several of her sister provinces. 


CANON EMILE CHARTIER, 


Vice-Rector of Montreal University. 
June, 1923. 


10We wrote (Revue canadienne, new series, vol. x, No. 1, July, 1912, 
p. 483): “The theory of nationalization seems to become more and more 
understood and applied. Our manuals of instruction are the fruit of 
the mind and labour of our compatriots. When has intellectual pro- 
duction on this ground been more abundant? After the Eléments de 
Minéralogie, de Géologie et de Botanique by Mer. Leflamme, the Summa 
Theologica by Mgr. Paquet, the Traité de physique by Abbé Simard, the 
Manuel de la parole by Mgr. Rivard, has not the same Quebec Seminary 
which had brought forth these publications given us also the Philoso- 
phia peripatetico-scholastica by Abbé Lortie, Art d’ecrire et les Genres 
littéraires by Abbé Dion, the Grammaire francaise by Abbé Aubert, 
Abbé Garneau’s Geography, the Manuel dhistoire de la philosophie by 
Abbé Robert?” Since that date, the number of home manuals has de- 
creased. At least, those which were too old have been laid aside and 
replaced by the most recent of school-books. 
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HE one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Coventry 
Patmore (July 23, 1823) has passed with comparatively 
little notice, an indication that the verdict of Time has as- 
signed to Patmore a position among the minor poets of the 
last century. The Angel in the House, with its sequel The Vic- 
tories of Love, which had a few years of unintelligent popu- 
larity, is probably unknown to the general reader of to-day, 
and is regarded by a good many critics, especially those who 
have not read it, with a mixture of amusement and contempt. 
The Odes of The Unknown Evos have received recognition as 
exalted religious poetry comparable with the best of Crashaw 
and Francis Thompson only from a sympathetic few. That 
Patmore should ever again become popular is inconceivable; 
but he deserves more attention from lovers of poetry thau 
he has hitherto received, and to those who grasp the basic idea 
of all his thought the ‘Angel’ will appear by no means neg- 
gible nor the ‘Odes’ obscure. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of a proper apprecia- 
tion of Patmore is his originality. Like Wordsworth, for 
whom he had a profound admiration, Patmore was a com- 
plete innovator, or as there is said to be nothing new under 
the sun, one whose poetic function was ‘to speak of forgotten 
things.’ The charges brought against his earlier poems that 
they are prosaic and commonplace—‘hum-drum stories of 
girls that smell of bread and butter’, as one critic has not 
altogether untruthfully described them—are the same which 
were brought against some of Wordsworth’s contributions to 
Lyrical Ballads. And the charges have the same foundation, 
namely, that Patmore, like Wordsworth, finds beauty and 
significance in ordinary life and every-day experience. Just 
as Wordsworth discovered sources of supreme happiness 
hitherto neglected or at least unrecorded in the real world 
of nature which lies all about us, so Patmore found them in 
domestic love—ordinary courtship and marriage under con- 
temporary conditions of life. Hazlitt’s comment upon 
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Lyrical Ballads in The Spirit of the Age might be applied 
with equal fitness to Patmore and The Angel in the House: 
“Fools have laughed at, wise men scarcely understand it. 
He takes a subject or a story merely as pegs or loops to hang 
thought and feeling on; the incidents are trifling in propor- 
tion to his contempt for imposing appearances; the refiect- 
ions are profound, according to the gravity and aspiring pre- 
tensions of his mind.” 

The parallel between Wordsworth and Patmore may be 
pursued further. Both are philosophical poets; each has a 
solid, coherent metaphysical system. According to Words- 
worth nature, because it is a continual revelation of beauty 
and an unfailing source of wisdom, must be the outward 
manifestation of the Spirit of the Universe. To Patmore the 
marriage relation not merely ‘claims, above all other kinds, 
the name of love’, but is prototypical of the relation of the 
soul to God. The core of Wordsworth’s thought is expressed 
quite simply in the lines, 

‘One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ 


and Patmore also gives us the ‘root’ of the matter in a quat- 
rain: 

‘This little germ of nuptial love, 

Which springs so simply from the sod, 

The root is, as my song shall prove, 

Of all our love from man to God.’ 


In ‘Tintern Abbey’, as elsewhere, Wordsworth expresses the 
transcendental inference from the fact that he has found in- 
spiration in nature. He claims to have felt 


‘A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns’, etc. 


Similarly in the beautiful Ode entitled ‘Sponsa Dei’, Patmore 
suggests what the lover is to infer from his adoration of the 
loved one— 
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‘Who is this only happy she 
Whom, by a frantic flight of courtesy, 
Born of despair 
Of better lodging for his spirit fair, 
He adores as Margaret, Maude, or Cecily? 
And what this sigh? .... 
Are all, then, mad, or is it prophecy? 
a 


* % * % * 


O, Heart, remember thee, 

That Man is none 

Save One. 

What if this Lady be thy Soul, and He 
Who claims to enjoy her sacred beauty be, 
Not thou, but God.’ 


Briefly, as Wordsworth finds the key to the mystery of the 
universe in nature, so Patmore finds it in the love which 
culminates in marriage. 

This idea of the divine nature of human love is the key 
to Patmore. It enables the reader to perceive that in spite of 
their apparent contrast in thought as in form, his earlier 
and later works are essentially coherent. 


‘The truths of love are like the sea 
For clearness and for mystery.’ 


he writes. In the ‘Angel’ we have the faithful record of an 
ordinary love affair between an ordinary man and an ordin- 
ary woman, accompanied by analyses of the lovers’ moods 
and a running comment upon their familiar, but none the 
less superrational experience. In the ‘Odes’ the mystical 
significance of such an experience is emotionally apprehended 
and expressed in grave yet soaring music. The ‘Angel’ fur- 
nishes ‘the data of experience’, the Odes give us ‘the trans- 
cendental inference.’ 

The Angel in the House has been commonly considered 
as nothing more than a tedious novel in verse, embroidered 
by sentimentality. The structural backbone of the poem is 
what Ruskin called ‘a funny little story’, the story of a 
formal courtship and engagement hedged round by social 
conventions which to the present generation will certainly 
seem comic. Prefacing each canto are several ‘preludes’ con- 
sisting of the general reflections already referred to. The 
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modern reader will probably appreciate this portion of the 
poem, more than the narrative, which though indispensable 
is rather sketchy. In continuation of the ‘Angel’ is a poem 
dealing mainly with married life called The Victortes of 
Love. In form at least it is inferior to its predecessor. The 
story is told by means of letters in verse—a method both 
uninviting and confusing—and the author’s own reflections 
are distributed among the various characters, not always 
with dramatic propriety. 

One of the outstanding merits of The Angel in the House 
is its searching analysis of the complex and swiftly varying 
emotions pertaining to love between the sexes. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a description of the woman’s feelings while being 
pursued by her lover: 


‘But who now meets her on her way? 
Comes he as enemy or friend, 
Or both? Her bosom seems to say, 
He cannot pass, and there an end. 
Whom does he love? Does he confer 
His heart on worth that answers his? 
Or is he come to worship her? 
She fears, she hopes, she thinks he is! 
Advancing stepless, quick, and still, 
As in the grass a serpent glides, 
He fascinates her fluttering will, 
Then terrifies with dreadful strides. 


At first, there’s nothing to resist; 

He fights with all the forms of peace; 
He comes about her like a mist, 

With subtle, swift, unseen increase; 
And, then, unlooked for, strikes amain 

Some stroke that frightens her to death, 
And grows all harmlessness again, 

Ere she can cry, or get her breath. 
At times she stops, and stands at bay; 

But he in all more strong than she, 
Subdues her with his pale dismay, 

Or more admired audacity.’ 


The following minute analysis of the lover’s perversity 
affords an interesting comparison: 
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‘He makes his sorrow, when there’s none; 
His fancy blows both cold and hot; 
Next to the wish that she’ll be won, 
His first hope is that she may not; 
He sues, yet deprecates consent; 
Would she be captured she must fly; 
She looks too happy and content, 


For whose least pleasure he would die. 
& + % % * rd * * 


Of smiles and simple heaven grown tired 
He wickedly provokes her tears, 

And when she weeps, as he desired, 
Falls slain with ecstasies of fears; 

He blames her, though she has no fault 
Except the folly to be his; 

He worships her, the more to exalt 
The profanation of a kiss; 

Health’s his disease; he’s never well 
But when his paleness shames her rose; 

His faith’s a rock-built citadel, 
His sign a flag that each way blows.’ 


The reader will notice that this passage really consists of a 
series of aphorisms. In Patmore’s hands the simple octo- 
syllabic quatrain becomes a medium for epigrammatic ex- 
pression equal to the rhymed couplet, and for neatness, pre- 
cision and point many of Patmore’s epigrams rival those of 
Pope. 

Nor is the ‘Angel’ lacking in more indubitably ‘poetic’ 
merits. It must be admitted that few passages owe their 
power to verse-music or suggestiveness of diction; but like 
Wordsworth, as I have already indicated, Patmore by his 
delicate perception constantly compels us to recognize an 
element of wonder in common things. The most beautiful 
moments of life, he observes, are not always its crises: 


‘I drew my bride, beneath the moon, 
Across my threshold; happy hour! 
But ah, the walk that afternoon 
We saw the water-flags in flower! 


Of particular importance are the passages in which the poet 
implies that the bonds of marriage do not exclude romance. 
The husband may remain the wooer: 
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‘Why, having won her, do I woo? 
Because her spirit’s vestal grace 
Provokes me always to pursue, 


But, spirit-like, eludes embrace; 
= cd & R % * % * 


Because though free of the outer court 
I am, this Temple keeps its shrine 

Sacred to Heaven; because, in short, 
She’s not and never can be mine.’ 


In spite of bodily union there is still a desire for the un- 
attainable—“‘infinite passion and the pain of finite hearts 
that yearn,” as Browning has put it. To the discerning lover 
his wife is the reflection of some good beyond herself. 

Patmore has been frequently charged with being a ‘senti- 
mentalist’ about women. It is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to notice that he used the word ‘Angel’ not in the sense 
of a creature ‘too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food’ but in its derivative sense of a ‘messenger’. According 
to Patmore, it is through woman that most men find the 
‘way’ to God. In strength of character and intellect, so Pat- 
more believes, women are inferior to men. Nor is it the 
nature of women to be particularly concerned about truth. 
Neither Schopenhauer nor Shaw could have suggested so 
neatly the wiles by which the female ensnares and keeps the 
elusive male: 


‘Her mode of candour is deceit; 
And what she thinks from what she’ll say, 
(Although I’ll never call her cheat) 
Lies far as Scotland from Cathay, 
Without his knowledge he was won, 
Against his nature kept devout; 
She’ll never tell him how ’twas done, 
And he will never find it out. 
If, sudden, he suspects her wiles 
And hears her forging chain and trap 
And looks, she sits in simple smiles, 
Her two hands lying in her lap.’ 


But woman’s peculiar virtue is love, and therefore 


‘Were she but half of what he is, 
He twice himself, mere love alone, 

Her special crown, as truth is his, 
Gives title to the worthier throne; 
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For love is substance, truth the form; 
Truth without love were less than nought; 
But blindest love is sweet and warm, 
And full of truth not shaped by thought.’ 

Patmore’s later work The Unknown Eros, though com- 
prised of a series of Odes of very diverse kinds, was re- 
garded by its author as a single poem. its theme is the 
theme of all Patmore’s work, the love of God for the human 
soul, of which marriage is the earthly symbol. In the opening 
Odes, Patmore, as a devout if not a docile Catholic, sings the 
praises of virginity in those capable of the grace. For the 
great majority of mankind, however, God permits a mediate 
approach through the Divine institution of marriage. In a 
later poem, ‘The Child’s Purchase’, the poet confesses 

‘When clear my songs of Lady’s graces rang, 
Little guessed I ’twas of thee I sang!’ 
To whom does he refer? The Odes seem to provide two 
answers, but in reality they are the same. At times the hero- 
ine of The Unknown Eros is Psyche, the Soul, the bride-elect 
of the Divine Love. At other times she is the Virgin Mary, 
whose experience is chosen as typical of the divine relation, 
just as the experience of the heroine of the ‘Angel’ was typ- 
ical of the human one. The following lines from ‘Eros and 
Psyche’ will show how closely—too closely some may think— 
the analogy of human and Divine love is pressed. Psyche 
speaks thus, 
‘O, heavenly Lover true, 
Is this thy mouth upon my forehead press’d? 
Are these thine arms about my bosom linked? 
Are these thine hands that tremble near my heart 
Where join two hearts, for juncture more distinct? 
By thee and by my maiden zone earess’d, 
What dim, waste tracts of life shine sudden, like 
moonbeams 
On windless ocean shaken by sweet dreams! 
Ah, stir not to depart! 
Kiss me again, thy Wife and Virgin too! 
O Love that, like a rose, 
Deckest my breast with beautiful repose, 
Kiss me again and clasp me to thy heart, 
Till fill’?d with thee am I 
As the cocoon is with the butterfly!’ 
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With regard to the metrical form of the ‘Odes’, each one 
may be said to consist of a single stanza of unusual length 
and complexity, written in a sort of rhymed vers libre. The 
nearest precedents for such a metre are to be found in some 
of the ‘madrigals’ of Drummond of Hawthornden, and in the 
so-called ‘Pindaric’ odes of Cowley. Milton’s ‘Lycidas’, with 
its occasional shortening of the line, bears a slight resem- 
blance, and those familiar with the ‘Epithalamium’ of 
Spenser will notice in these ‘great and gracious stanzas’ a 
considerable similarity to the rhythmical flow of Patmore’s 
Odes. A quotation from ‘Wind and Wave’ will illustrate the 
poet’s technical skill. The spirit of man is thought of as 
the sea which is at first ‘rippled into delight’ by the ‘little: 
breeze’ of earthly love. 

‘But, in a while, 

The immeasurable smile 

Is broke by fresher airs to flashes blent 

With darkling discontent; 

And all the subtle zephyr hurries gay, 

And all the heaving ocean heaves one way 

T’ward the void sky-line and an unguessed weal, 

Until the vanward billows feel 

The agitating shallows and divine the goal, 

And to foam roll, 

And spread and stray, 

And traverse wildly, like delighted hands, 

The fair and fleckless sands. 

And so the whole 

Unfathomable and immense 

Triumphing tide comes at last to reach 

And burst in wind-kissed splendours on the deafening 

beach, 

Where forms of children in first innocence 

Laugh and fling pebbles on the rainbowed crest 

Of its untired unrest.’ 
The movement of these lines, expressive of the gathering 
force of waves approaching the shore, is surely as fine a pass- 
age of verbal music as almost any in the language. One 
must read the stanza aloud in order to fully appreciate how, 
gradually but with ever increasing momentum, it rises to the 
magnificent, thundering climax, 


‘And burst in wind-kissed splendours on the deafening beach,’ 
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and then subsides like a broken wave flowing quietly over the 
sands. 

Arthur Symons has said justly of Patmore that he is 
“a poet of one idea and one metre—the iambic.” His limita- 
tion of range together with a certain arrogance and rigidity 
of mind will always preclude for him a wide audience. But 
Patmore did not write for the multitude. “I have written 
little,” he said, “but it is all my best; I have never spoken 
when I had nothing to say, nor spared time and labour to 
make my words true. I have respected posterity, and should 
there be a posterity which cares for letters, I dare to hope 
that it will respect me.” He did not hope for too much. Like 
Landor he will dine late, “but the dining room will be well 
lighted, the guests few and select.” 

G. C. Happow. 
University of Manitoba. 
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ONCERTED action on the part of workmen to better 
their conditions was prohibited in Britain till the early 

part of the nineteenth century and until later in Europe. 
Legislation designed to prevent or settle disputes arising 
from such action dates from about the middle of the century 
and was based on previous experience in dealing with individ- 
ual disputes or in promoting collective bargaining. Most of 
the laws providing for conciliation and arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes have been developed from the old French system 
of Conseils des Prud’hommes which was created under the 
Napoleonic code and became the recognized method of settle- 
ment of alt differences between employers and individual 
employees not only in France but in Germany, Belgium and 
other countries, and from the voluntary joint committees 
which had grown up in the English cotton and hosiery indus- 
tries as machinery for the collective bargaining permitted 
after the repeal of the Combination Acts. An extension of 
state action took place when a government official acted in 
the capacity of mediator when requested to do so by the two 
parties to the dispute. To these purely permissive forms of 
conciliation and mediation, state intervention at the request 
of one party only was added, but the means adopted were 
still conciliatory, an informal attempt being made to bring 
the parties together. Arbitration, or the bringing in of an 
adjudicator, when conciliation failed, was the next step, both 
parties agreeing to submit their differences to one or more 
arbitrators, or to a committee composed of one or more 
representatives of the employer together with an equal 
number representing the workmen and a chairman with 
whom the ultimate decision usually rested. When the parties 
refused to agree to arbitration, an inquiry might be held by 
an independent tribunal and the findings made public. Fail- 
ing both voluntary conciliation and a joint agreement to sub- 
mit to arbitration, reliance was placed on the influence of 
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public opinion, when informed as to the dispute by the report 
of the investigating body, to effect a settlement without a 
serious dislocation of business. In the majority of the older 
industrial countries, laws for the settlement of industrial 
disputes have not gone beyond this stage. 

In the newer countries, Australasia, the United States 
and Canada, to the merely permissive character of the older 
legislation regarding strikes and lockouts was added a co- 
ercive element. Compulsion in industrial arbitration may be 
applied at either of two points: there may be compulsion to 
refer a dispute to arbitration before a stoppage of work and 
there may be compulsion in the applieation of the award. In 
Australasia, compulsory arbitration is the general rule, 
strikes and lockouts being forbidden, disputes having to be 
submitted to the state or federal courts of arbitration and 
the awards being enforced. In the United States, the opera- 
tion of inter-state railways is within the scope of a law re- 
quiring investigation but strikes are not prohibited. In 
Colorado, there is a compulsory investigation Act modelled 
on the Canadian law and in Kansas compulsory arbitration 
in industries “affected with a public interest’? was provided 
for by a statute of 1920. 

In Canada, a distinction has been drawn between what 
may be termed “private” industries and those industries in 
which the community has such an immediate interest that 
public opinion has demanded that there should be no cessation 
of the operation of such industries till all means of concilia- 
tion have been exhausted and the public has been informed as 
to the merits of the dispute. The law covering these indus- 
tries does not provide for a compulsory award as in Australia 
and New Zealand but it does provide for compulsory investi- 
gation, the right to strike or lockout being restricted pending 
a report by the investigating body after which both parties 
are free to accept or reject the award. 

Statutory provision of machinery for the settlement of 
labour disputes in Canada was made first by the provinces, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, British Columbia and Quebec, enacting 
laws providing for conciliation and arbitration of one form 
er another, but few of these provincial laws met with any 
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degree of success and the Dominion Parliament entered the 
field by enacting the Conciliation Act in 1900. Later Acts 
were passed by Ontario, Manitoba and Quebec, the latter 
being a compulsory investigation law applicable to municipal 
employees within the province. 

In this discussion of Canadian laws on industrial dis- 
putes, the provincial statutes are considered first in the 
chronological order of the earliest enactment in each province 
followed by the three Dominion laws. 


Ontario. 


The first Canadian legislation dealing with industrial 
disputes was an Ontario enactment of 1873! almost identical, 
providing for local boards of conciliation to be established 
on agreement between employers and workmen but restrict- 
ing the scope of the boards to disputes not involving any 
question of wages. It was still considered an unjustifiable 
interference with the freedom of contract as established by 
the repeal of the Statute of Apprentices in Britain in 1814 
to allow any outside agency to deal with wages. “Inasmuch 
as ninety-five one-hundredths of the disputes which arise 
between the employer and employee relate to the rate of re- 
muneration, it is difficult to see what object it was hoped to 
achieve by an arbitration act containing such a section.” ? 
Like its model, the Canadian Act was a dead letter and re- 
mained so even after its amendment in 1890 to permit boards 
formed by joint agreement to establish rates of wages. In 
1911, the law was repealed as obsolete. 

In 1894, Ontario passed an Act? adapted from a statute 
enacted in New South Wales in 1892. Provision was made 
for councils of conciliation of four members nominated by 
the parties to the dispute after application by one or both 
parties to the Registrar for the appointment of a council. Two 
councils of arbitration were to be appointed on the nomina- 
tion of employers and employees for a term of two years, one 
council to have jurisdiction in railway labour disputes and 


1R. S. Ont., 1897, ce. 159. 
Canada, Royal Commission of Labour and Capital, 1889, p. 95. 
SR. S. Ont., 1914, e. 145. 
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the other to deal with disputes in other industries. Refer- 
ence to the council of arbitration was to be made by joint 
agreement of the two parties or by one party after failure of 
a conciliation council or refusal of the second party to submit 
the ease to a council of conciliation. An arbitration award 
was to be binding only by joint consent of the disputants. 

In accordance with the Act, the councils of arbitration 
were duly appointed but no dispute has ever been referred 
to the council for railway labour disputes and in only one 
case was application made to the other council for arbitrat- 
ion. A tailors’ union in Toronto applied for action by the 
council in 1896 but the employers refusing their consent to 
arbitration, the result was an abortive investigation by the 
eouncil. This failure of the law led to an amendment in 1897 
which required the council of arbitration to communicate with 
the parties involved in a dispute and to endeavour to effect 
a settlement by mediation. Information regarding a dispute 
was to be sent by the mayor of the municipality concerned to 
the registrar. The amendment provided further that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council might appoint the council of 
arbitration directly if nominations were not forthcoming 
from the employers or employees. These clauses extended 
the Act beyond the purely permissive character of the orig- 
inal enactment but increased the facilities for conciliatory 
methods rather than the provision for arbitration. Subse- 
quent to this amendment, two disputes were settled by the 
intervention of a member of the council in the capacity of 
mediator. 

A further development in the direction of mediation was 
made in 1902 by an amendment which empowered the regis- 
trar under the Trades Disputes Act (the Secretary of the 
Bureau of Labour after its formation in 1900) to act as 
mediator when requested to do so by one party to the differ- 
ence or by the mayor of the municpiality concerned. The 
reports of the Bureau of Labour for the years 1902-04 enum- 
erate thirty-one disputes in which the registrar intervened 
but no information is given as to the results of this action. 
The Act is unrepealed but no operations under it have been 
reported since 1904. 
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In 1906, the Ontario legislature passed the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board Act* which contained a section 
enabling the Board to investigate and determine matters in 
dispute between any steam or electric railway company and 
its employees when requested to do so in an application con- 
taining an agreement to accept the award of the Board and 
to continue work during the investigation. It was provided, 
also, that when a strike occurred or was threatened, the Board 
should act as mediator. In the event of failure in this direc- 
tion and if the general public were likely to suffer injury or 
inconvenience with respect to food, fuel or light, power or 
the means of communication or transportation or in any 
other respect, the Board was authorized to proceed of its own 
motion to investigate the facts bearing on the dispute and 
to make its findings public. In 1913 the scope of the Act was 
extended to include public utilities. 

Employers and workmen engaged in the operation of 
railways and public utilities in the province of Ontario have 
recourse either to the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board 
or to the federal Department of Labour for aid in the settle. 
ment of labour disputes, the former providing machinery for 
voluntary conciliation backed by authority under the Ontario 
Railway Act to take over the operation of any railway if 
services are suspended and the latter requiring investigation 
before a suspension can take place and providing means of 
investigation and conciliation. The annual reports of the 
Railway and Municipal Board for the years 1906-1922 refer 
to five strikes in which the Board intervened, all of these 
being disputes between electric railway companies and their 
employees. In the case of the strikes on the Sandwich, 
Windsor and Amherstburg Railway in 1919 and the London 
street railway strike in 1920, the Board took control and 
operated the railways for periods of 14 and 358 days re- 
spectively. In four of the disputes adjusted by the Board, 
the principal point of conflict was a demand for an increase 
in wages and in the fifth case, the complaint concerned work- 
ing hours. During the period from the enactment of the 


4R. S. Ont., 1914, c. 186, ss. 60-61. 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act by the federal Parlia- 
ment in 1907 to March 31, 1923, there were fifty-one applica- 
tions to the Department of Labour for the appointment of a 
board of conciliation and investigation in connection with 
disputes between electric railway companies in Ontario and 
their employees. Twenty-seven of these disputes were set- 
tled by the award of a board and in nine cases the appoint- 
ment of a board was unnecessary owing to the settlement of 
the points at issue by further negotiation or by mediation by 
the Department. In eleven disputes, matters were adjusted 
by negotiation after an award had been made but had been 
found to be unsatisfactory to one or other of the parties, and 
in four cases a strike occurred after the findings of the board 
had been published. 
Nova Scotia 


To Nova Scotia belongs the distinction of having been the 
first legislature to impose compulsory arbitration, the Miners’ 
Arbitration Act of 1888° providing for arbitration of dis- 
putes regarding miners’ wages on the application of one or 
both parties, the award to be obligatory. A bill was intro- 
duced in 1887 by the Hon. W. S. Fielding, at that time 
Premier of Nova Scotia, but after passing the Legislative 
Assembly, it was defeated in the Council. The next year it 
was brought up again and accepted to the great satisfaction 
of the miners of the province as expressed at the Grand 
Council of the Provincial Workmen’s Association. The Com- 
missioner of Mines was empowered to decide as to whether 
arbitration should be resorted to in case one party laid a 
complaint and, for this purpose, he was authorized to summon 
both parties and hear evidence before making a decision. The 
board of arbitration was to have five members, two of whom 
were to be appointed permanently by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor-in-Council and two elected by the parties to the dispute 
and the fifth by the elected members jointly. If the disput- 
ants refused to nominate a member or members, the two per- 
manent members might act alone. Authority was given to 
compel the production of documents and compliance with 


5N.S. Stat., 1888, c. 3. 
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awards to be enforced by a unique method of requiring the 
forfeiture of fourteen days’ wages of all the employees minus 
the costs of arbitration to the employer or the forfeiture of an 
equal sum to the employees whichever party was at fault. The 
same forfeiture was to be required for any contravention of 
the prohibition of lockout or strike. In addition, awards 
might, on the motion of either party, be made an order of 
the Supreme Court and enforceable at law. 

The statute of 1888 was never put in operation. In 1890, 
however, a new law® was enacted containing the same prc- 
visions with a few changes. The Commissioner of Mines was 
to be required to hear only one side of the disputes before 
referring the matter to arbitration. A penalty was to be 
imposed for refusing to name an agent to act on behalf of 
either party and the procedure in regard to the money forfeit 
was altered. Other changes were unimportant. 

The reports of the Commissioner of Mines give informa- 
tion regarding but one case dealt with under the Miners’ 
Arbitration Act. It is of special interest as it was connected 
with a similar dispute involving another company in which 
the Dominion Conciliation Act was invoked.? A demand for 
an increase in wages was made by all the miners early in 
1901. The Dominion Coal Company and the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company on opposite sides of Sydney Harbour 
refused to grant an increase. The employees of the former 
company applied to the Commissioner of Mines for arbitra- 
tion under the Act of 1890. The evidence produced led the 
board of arbitration to refuse the increased rates on the 
ground that the company was unable to pay them. The em- 
ployees of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company applied 
for assistance under the federal statute and the settlement 
arrived at was that rates should be increased to the same 
scale as that of the Dominion Coal Company. 

In 1908, the Nova Scotia legislature enacted a law® for 
the settlement of labour disputes in any industry by means 
of local conciliation boards, the system being based on that 


®N. S. Rev. Stat., 1900, c. 21, amended 1901, cc. 29, 30. 
*The Labour Gazette, vol. 1, p. 507; vol. 1, p. 21. 
8N. S. Stat. ,1903, c. 37. 
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provided for in the British Conciliation Act of 1896. No 
information regarding its operation has been published in the 
reports of the Provincial Secretary. 


British Columbia 


At the present time, there is no provincial statute in 
force in British Columbia designed to settle labour disputes, 
the Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1894,° having 
been repealed in 1922 as obsolete. 

The first attempt to deal with industrial disputes in this 
province was by an Act passed in 1893 which made provision 
for a bureau of labour statistics and for conciliation and 
arbitration in labour disputes. The New South Wales law of 
1892 was closely copied, as it was in Ontario the following 
year, but the permanent councils of arbitration provided for 
were not established and the Act was replaced in 1894 by the 
Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The idea of per- 
manent councils was abandoned and provision was made for 
councils of conciliation to which reference of disputes might 
be made by joint agreement of the parties. Conciliation coun- 
cils were to consist of four members representing equally the 
two sides and, if no agreement was reached, a joint applica- 
tion for reference of the dispute to a council of arbitration 
might be made. A council of arbitration was to consist of 
three members, the third member being a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the province. By previous agreement the 
award might be made a rule of the Supreme Court on the 
application of either party. No proceedings were taken 
under this Act and no amendments were made to it, as in the 
ease of the Ontario law. 


Quebec 
The history of statutory provision for conciliation or 
arbitration in industrial] disputes in the province of Quebec 
shows more activity on the part of the provincial government 
in the settlement of disputes than in any other province. The 
New South Wales law served as a model for the Quebec Act 


6B. Co Rey. Stat loli, ce 128; 
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of 1901°° as in Ontario and British Columbia, and in 1903 an 
amendment was passed similar to that in Ontario in 1902 by 
which the registrar was authorized to endeavour to effect a 
settlement by conciliation in any dispute in which he was 
requested to do so by the employer or the employees or by the 
mayor of the town concerned. A further duty was imposed 
on the registrar in requiring him to proffer his services as 
mediator without waiting for a request in writing to be made 
to him. 

The council of arbitration for railway disputes was never 
established, no nominations being received for members. The 
council of arbitration for other than railway labour disputes 
was organized in March, 1902, but the inaction of the em- 
ployers prevented any reference of disputes under the Act 
until after the amendment of 1908 except in one instance, the 
only one in which the provision for conciliation councils was 
utilized. The reports on the operation of the Act state that 
the members of the two permanent councils of arbitration 
which were appointed in the years 1901 and 1909, were not 
acceptable to the work-people, and in 1909 the law was 
amended to provide that councils of arbitration should be ap- 
pointed in connection with each dispute to be referred to 
arbitration. The employer and employees between whom a 
difference had arisen were thus enabled to make nominations 
for one representative each on the council. No disputes. 
however, appear to have been referred to arbitration under 
the Act. The Clerk of Councils of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion reports a few disputes each year in which he has inter- 
vened as a conciliator, his efforts being successful in many 
cases. In 1907 the two parties to a dispute agreed to refer 
the matter to arbitration but preferred to do so under the 
provisions of the new federal Act of that year rather than 
under the provincial law. 

In 1921, the Quebec legislature passed, and amended in 
1922, the Municipal Strike and Lockout Act," dealing with 
disputes between any municipal authority and _ policemen, 
firemen, waterworks employees, or men employed in con- 


10Que. R. S., 1909, Arts. 2489-2520; amended 1909, c. 32. 
11Que. Stat., 1921, c. 46; amended 1922, ¢. 40. 
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nection with the removal of garbage, if at least 25 persons 
are employed in any one of these classes. The subject in dis- 
pute must be wages, hours of labour or discrimination against 
members of a trade union. This statute provided for com- 
pulsory reference to a board of arbitration and prohibits 
under penalty strikes or lockouts or the inciting to strike or 
lockout before the dispute is submitted to a board of arbitra- 
tion. There is no enforcement of the award and the proced- 
ure follows closely that laid down in the federal Industria! 
Disputes Investigation Act. The Act has met with the 
approval of organized labour, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada at its 1922 session adopting a resolution in 
favour of an amendment extending the scope of the Quebec 
law to all classes of provincial and municipal employees and 
of similar enactments by other provinces. 

Up to June 30, 1923, this statute had been invoked on 
four occasions,’? the employees making application for the 
appointment of a board of arbitration in each case. Police- 
men and firemen in the city of Quebec, policemen in Hull and 
policemen in Montreal were the employees concerned. In 
three cases, the award was accepted; in the case of the Hull 
firemen, the decision was not unanimous. In the Montreal 
case,!* the city applied for a writ of injunction to restrain the 
board of arbitration from dealing with the matter on the 
ground that the requirements of the law had not been fulfilled 
in connection with its appointment. By a judgment rendered 
on April 28, the injunction was refused with costs against 
the city and the board proceeded with the hearing, issuing an 
award accepted by both parties. 


Manitoba 


Before 1919, no legislative action had been taken in 
Manitoba to deal with labour disputes but the secretary of 
the Bureau of Labour states in his report for the year ending 
30 November, -1919: “Although no power to deal with labour 
disputes has actually been vested in the Bureau, the services 
of the secretary have frequently been sought in this connection 


12Que., Annual Reports of Minister of Public Works and Labour, 
1921-23. 
13Ipid., 1922-23. 
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and during the past four years he has participated in negotia- 
tions for settlement on many occasions. It is gratifying to 
note that in the majority of cases, amicable settlements have 
been arrived at.” 

In March, 1919, the Industrial Conditions Act** was 
enacted, providing for a Joint Council of Industry composed 
of five persons to hold office during the pleasure of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. Employers’ and employees’ 
organizations were given the right to nominate two members 
each and the fifth member was to be an “impartial” person. 
In addition to powers given the Council in regard to holding 
inquiries into the cost of living, wages, employment and un- 
employment, general working and housing conditions, unreas- 
onable profits and other matters of industrial interest, the 
Council was authorized to act as a board of arbitration at 
the request of the parties to the dispute and was given power 
to enforce the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents, etc. The original statute provided for investiga- 
tion by the Council of any industrial dispute, complaint re- 
garding which had been made to the Council. The amend- 
ment of 1920 makes provision for the submission of disputes 
between employers and workmen as to the method of terms 
and conditions of individual or collective bargaining to the 
Joint Council of Industry for investigation, a report to be 
made with all reasonable despatch. There being no com- 
pulsory reference of disputes to the Council and no enforce- 
ment of awards, the law is purely permissive. 

The Industrial Conditions Act was not in operation till 
1920, the delay being ascribed to the refusal of labour to 
nominate representatives on the Joint Council of Industry. 
The amendment in 1920 recognized the right of employers 
and workmen to organize and to bargain collectively, and the 
Council was thereupon organized, the first meeting being held 
on May 12, 1920. Rev. Charles W. Gordon, D.D., was ap- 
pointed chairman. The report of the Council for the period 
ending 30 November, 1922, states that ninety-one industrial 
disputes were dealt with, of which forty-five were settled on 
the basis of the Council’s decision, twenty-seven were settled 


14Man. Stat., 1919, c. 483; amended 1920, c. 57. 
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by negotiation and fourteen were settled in conference with 
the chairman. In two cases, the findings of the Council were 
rejected and two cases were still pending at the time the 
report was issued. In eleven cases, the two parties requested 
the Council to arbitrate between them, agreing to abide by 
the decision given. 

There was some criticism of the Act and its operation, 
notably during the sessions of the Legislature of 1922, and 
in that year the appropriation was so reduced as to make the 
Act inoperative. 


DOMINION LEGISLATION 


In 1886, the Dominion Government appointed a Royal 
Commission on the relations of Labour and Capital in Canada 
and specific direction was given the Commission to inquire 
into and report on “the practical operations of courts of ar- 
bitration and conciliation in the settlement of disputes 
between employers and employed and on the best mode of 
settling such disputes.’”'* The report of the Commission, 
submitted in 1889, recommended the establishment of per- 
manent local boards of conciliation combined with a central 
board whose members might be officers of the Bureau of 
Labour proposed by the commission, the idea of the central 
board being taken from the system of state arbitration in 
existence in the states of Massachusetts and New York. The 
principles underlying the proposed law were conciliation by 
voluntary boards if so desired, mediation by a member of the 
central board, or arbitration by either a local or central board, 
an appeal to lie to the central board if the decision of the local 
body were unsatisfactory. Decisions of the central body 
were to be “final and conclusive and to have the same effect 
as a decision given by any court of record.” *° 


Conciliation Act, 1900. 


No bill appears to have been drafted on the basis of these 
recommendations and it was not until 1900 that the Concilia- 
tion Act 1” was passed providing for a Department of Labour 


15Can. Royal Commission on Labour and Capital, Report, 1889, p. 3. 
16Tbid., p. 97. 
17Can. Stat., 1900, ¢. 24. 
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for the collection and publication of labour statistics and con- 
ferring on that department the same functions with reference 
to conciliation and arbitration that had been assigned in 
Britain to the Board of Trade by the Coneiliation Act of 
1896.28 The Minister of Labour was empowered to inquire 
into the cause of any industrial dispute, to arrange a confer- 
ence between the parties to the dispute, to appoint a con- 
ciliator or board of conciliation at the request of either 
employer or workmen or to appoint an arbitrator on the 
application of both parties to the difference. In the event 
and at the request of one or more members of a conciliation 
board, the Governor-in-Council might appoint a commission 
of special difficulty in determining the causes of the dispute 
under the Inquiries Act to conduct an investigation under 
oath. The law made provision also for the registration of 
private boards of conciliation or arbitration but no use was 
ever made of this section. 

The Act is, therefore, one of voluntary conciliation, no 
coercive element entering into it. Like its British model, 
however, it has been of great service in effecting settlements 
of disputes before a stoppage of work has occurred and in 
composing differences which have resulted in a strike or lock- 
out, but the great bulk of the work accomplished under the 
Act is unknown to the general public. Lord Askwith, who 
was connected with the operation of the British statute 
almost from the date of its enactment till 1919, writing in 
1921, made this statement: ‘‘The Act did little more than 
declare that the Board of Trade could make inquiry or send 
an appointed officer to see the parties, with the slight pro- 
tection that officer might have by being able to say that he 
was acting under a statute, if the right to inquire was chal- 
lenged. ... It may be that its practical use will continue 
when more novel enactments have been scrapped, but it will, 
at least, be always remarkable as the very slight legislative 
base upon which all the conciliation and arbitration work 
done by the Government, with the wide extension of it carried 
out by associations of employers and trade unions, was ad- 
ministered from the year 1896 until the passing of the Muni- 
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tions of War Acts in 1915.” 1® A similar statement might be 
made with regard to the Canadian Conciliation Act with some 
modification to include the three cases in which the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act, 1908, was utilized and the operation of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, which wil! 
be discussed later. 

The reports of the Department of Labour for the years 
1901 to 1908 refer to forty-two disputes in which the inter- 
vention of the Department was sought. In the years 1916 
to 1922, “the more important disputes in which mediation 
work” was done by the Department under the authority of 
the Conciliation Act.numbered 506. During this period the 
Department employed five officers, stationed at Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Calgary and Vancouver, who were specially 
charged with the work of conciliation. In addition, other 
officers of the Department were called on frequently to act 
the part of peacemaker. ‘“‘There is no aspect of affairs in 
which the adage, a stitch in time saves nine, applies more 
forcibly than in the case of industrial disputes. In the great 
majority of the disputes, which have become known to the 
Department in their earlier stages, it is found possible to 
secure an adjustment without a strike. There is a growing 
tendency on the part of employers, as well as of workmen, 
to invite the service of a departmental officer before a break 
in working relations. Experience is of the highest value in 
conciliation work and many a dispute which has perplexed 
and baffled employers and work-people alike, is solved by the 
apearance at an opportune moment of an officer who has fre- 
quently encountered previously the same or a similar situa- 
tion and whom both sides, though not always without hesi- 
tation on the part of one party or the other, accept as 
mediator.’’2° , 

The services of the Department of Labour appear to 
have been entirely mediatory, no conciliation or arbitration 
boards having been formed under the Act. In this connection, 
a second quotation from Lord Askwith is pertinent: “In 
fact, intervention or settlement of labour disputes requires 
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selection of an exact moment for action, complete and speedy 
grasp of the real causes of the dispute and the technicalities 
of the points at issue, speed and experience in judging the 
characters, sayings and real views of the individuals on either 
side, both in and out of the conference room. Committees 
are singularly inept bodies for these purposes. They may he 
suitable as arbitration courts but very seldom as conciliation 
courts.” 74 
Railway Labour Disputes Act, 1903 


In 1902, a bill?? was introduced in Parliament by the 
Minister of Labour to provide for compulsory reference of 
railway labour disputes to a permanent provincial or Domin- 
ion board of conciliation and arbitration for award, adher- 
ence to which was to be compulsory on penalty of a fine. A 
breach of the prohibition of strike or lockout was to be pun- 
ished by a fine based on the amount of wages payable during 
the period concerned. Disputes on inter-provincial railways 
were to go before the Dominion Board. This proposed legis- 
lation seems to have been based partly on the New Zealand 
law and partly on the Miners’ Arbitration Act of Nova 
Scotia. It was very different in character from the Concilia- 
tion Act of 1900 in its coercive features and in its application 
to one class of labour only. Realizing the importance of a 
cordial attitude on the part of the employers and the employ- 
ees to any law for the settlement of industrial disputes, the 
Minister of Labour stated in Parliament that the bill had 
been brought forward as a basis of discussion and would not 
be pressed at that session. A strike of the trackmen em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway which lasted about 
two and a half months in 1901 had shown the desirability of 
greater statutory authority in the matter of disputes affecting 
such an important utility as transportation. 

Prior to the introduction of this bill, one of the planks 
in the platform of principles laid down by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada had been “compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes.” At the congress held in September, 1902, 
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a resolution changing this plank to “voluntary arbitration of 
labour disputes” was adopted as was also a resolution pro- 
testing against the proposed bill, the railroad brotherhoods 
having shown themselves strongly opposed to the measure. 
It is noteworthy that the same congress approved the re- 
introduction of a bill of the previous session to amend the 
Conciliation Act to give the Minister of Labour power to 
appoint a conciliator or board of conciliation of his own 
motion and, further, to appoint a board of arbitrators on the 
application of one party rather than both parties as required 
by the Act. The railroad brotherhoods who protested so 
strongly against the adoption of compulsory arbitration had 
organized a conciliation board for the settlement of the track- 
men’s strike in 1901 and had succeeded in effecting an agree- 
ment. 

In 1903, a bill?* from which most of the compulsory ele- 
ments had been removed, was enacted, making provisions for 
the prevention and settlement of disputes between railway 
companies and their employees by authorizing the Minister 
of Labour to appoint a committee of investigation and con- 
ciliation on the application of either party or at the request 
of a municipality concerned or at its own will. In the 
appointment of a committee of conciliation, nominations were 
to be made by the parties, but if one party refused to name 
a member, the Minister of Labour was given power to make 
the appointment without nomination. Provision was thus 
made against one party being able to prevent an investigation 
being held. Failing agreement by a conciliation committee. 
the Minister might refer the matter to an arbitration board 
with power to compel the attendance of witnesses, the pro- 
duction of documents and the taking of evidence on oath. The 
report of the arbitration board was to be published in The 
Labour Gazette and the weight of public opinion was counted 
on to bring sufficient pressure to bear on the parties to cause 
them to reconcile their differences in accordance with the 
board’s findings. 

The Annual Report of the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for the fiscal year, 1902-03, refers to the Act as “carrying as 
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far as possible the principle of voluntary conciliation but 
substituting for a compulsory arbitration, with its coercive 
penalties, the principle of compulsory investigation and its 
recognition of the influence of an informed public opinion 
upon matters of vital concern to the public itself.” ** 

The provision for committees of conciliation and inves- 
tigation by the Railway Labour Disputes Act has been 
utilized on only three occasions and in each case reference 
had. to be made later to arbitration—in 1904 in a dispute 
between the Grand Trunk Railway Company and its telegra- 
phers;?> in 1907, in a dispute involving freight-handlers on 
the Intercolonial Railway,”* and in 1921 in a dispute between 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employ- 
ees and the Canadian National Railways.?7 The first of these 
cases, that of 1904, was, however, the only one in which the 
prohibition of strike and lockout pending enquiry as laid down 
in the law of 1907, did not apply. 

The Conciliation Act, 1900, and the Railway Labour Dis. 
putes Act, 1908, were consolidated in 1906 as the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, 1906.78 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 


Of all the Canadian enactments regarding conciliation 
and arbitration in labour disputes, the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act?® has aroused by far the most comment in 
Canada and has been the subject of frequent inquiry from 
other countries. The principles of compulsory investigation 
and of reliance on public opinion as a court of final appeal 
which formed the basis of the Railway Labour Disputes Act 
were applied in the later law with an additional coercive 
element in the prohibition of strike or lockout till after in- 
vestigation and a further distinction between industries of 
immediate public interest and those not of such vital concern, 


24p. 59. 
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only those engaged in the operation of public utilities and 
mines being within the scope of the compulsory clauses of 
the statute. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was passed by 
Parliament in 1907 after a strike among the coal miners in 
Alberta in the previous year, causing a serious shortage of 
fuel in the prairie provinces, had emphasized the particular 
danger in disputes in certain industries. The law is limited 
in its main provisions to the operation of mines and public 
utilities employing more than ten persons, the term “public 
utility” being defined as the means of transportation and 
communication, including steam, electric and other railways, 
steamships, telegraph and telephone service, and the pro- 
duction of light, heat and power. It is declared illegal for 
an employer in these industries to lock out his employees or 
for workmen to strike prior to or during a reference of the 
dispute to a board of conciliation and investigation. ’An 
employer contravening the law is liable to a fine of from five 
hundred to one thousand dollars for each day or part of a 
day that a lockout exists and an employee on strike contrary 
to the Act is liable to a fine of from ten to fifty dollars for 
each day or part of a day he is on strike. A penalty is pro- 
vided, also, for any one who incites or aids any person to 
declare a lockout or to go on strike contrary to the law. 

The statute is administered by the Minister of Labour, 
the Deputy Minister of Labour acting as registrar of boards 
of conciliation and investigation. A board is appointed by 
the Minister, the three members being nominated, one each 
by the two parties to the dispute and the third by agreement 
between the other two or, failing agreement, by the Minister. 
The original enactment provided that the machinery of the 
Act could be put in operation only on the application of one 
or other of the parties. An amendment of 1918 empowered 
the Minister of Labour to appoint a board at the request of 
any municipality interested or of his own motion, this amend- 
ment marking an extension of the principle that there were 
interested in any dispute in these industries not two parties 
only, but a third party, the general public claiming the right 
to intervene through the government. If the disputants do 
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not come to an agreement through a board of conciliation, 
the latter is empowered to make recommendations looking to 
a settlement and the majority and minority reports are made 
public. Not until the report of the board has been delivered 
to the parties affected are they free to alter the conditions of 
employment with respect to wages or hours regarding whick 
there was a dispute and thirty days’ notice must be given by 
the party desiring the change. The Act provided, also, that 
if the parties agree in writing to be bound by the award, it 
may be made a rule of a court of record and enforceable at 
law. 

The period, 1907-1923, the years during which the statute 
has been in operation, has been one of severe testing for any 
law of this sort. The steadily increasing cost of living, by no 
means a war phenomenon though the movement was greatly 
accelerated by war conditions, the flood of immigrants in the 
years prior to the war and the absorption of large numbers 
of them in mining communities and the lower ranks of rail- 
way and shipping labour, the fact that Canadian industries 
were comparatively young and the organized labour move- 
ment only beginning to gain a foothold among many classes 
of workers, all these conditions are important factors affect- 
ing the operation of such a statute. Criticism directed at the 
law has been aimed almost entirely at the fact that strikes 
have occurred in industries within its scope and that the 
penal clauses of the Act have not been enforced. Some thir- 
teen complaints of violation of the law are reported in The 
Labour Gazette to have come before the courts; eleven prose- 
cutions for illegal strikes or for inciting or aiding a strike, 
in seven of which the charge was sustained by the court; 
four for illegal lockouts, two employers being fined; two for 
the enforcement of an agreement based on an award of a 
board of conciliation and investigation, both of which were 
dismissed, and one application for an injunction to restrain 
the employer from reducing wages before the matter had 
been dealt with by a conciliation board, which was suspended 
on appeal on the ground that as the agreement had expired, 
there were no existing rates of wages regarding which there 
could be a dispute. The Governments which have been in 
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power during this period have followed the practice of leav- 
ing the enforcement of the penal provisions of the law to the 
aggrieved parties in the dispute and neither employers nor 
workmen have cared to assume the responsibility for court 
proceedings in more than these few cases and in no case has 
an effort been made to prosecute a large body of men for 
striking. Dr. Victor S. Clark, commissioned in 1908 and 
1910 by the United States Government to investigate the 
operation of the Canadian law, stated in 1916: “But even 
though violations are seldom prosecuted, neither strikers nor 
employers dare defy the law of the land in disputes promin- 
ently before the public and affecting the prosperity and com- 
fort of a large body of citizens. By doing so, they would put 
2 powerful weapon in the hands of their opponents and they 
would fatally prejudice their case in the high court of public 
opinion.” °° 

It is worthy of note that the framers of the statute were 
fully seized of the difficulties of the situation when it was 
defined as “An Act to aid in the prevention and settlement of 
strikes and lockouts in mines and industries connected with 
public utilities.” It might be concluded from the somewhat 
modest claim as to the expected success of the proposed law 
that its sponsors realized the practical impossibility of forcing 
any considerable body of men in a democratic community 
into any line of action repugnant to them. In Australia, one 
method of enforcing compliance with the arbitration laws is 
to deprive the trade union contravening the law of the privi- 
leges of registration and thus of the legal status conferred 
on it. It has been suggested that a similar practice might be 
followed in Canada. The number of strikes occurring in 
these countries in spite of such provisions shows that even 
the imposition of this penalty is not an effective deterrent. 
An analysis of the illegal strikes in Canada exposes the 
futility of such a proposal for a large percentage of the im- 
portant strikes in industries under the Act were strikes to 
enforce recognition of the union by the employer and such a 
penalty as that imposed in Australia is only possible where 
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the union concerned is a recognized body entitled to certain 
privileges which can be denied for fault. In the higher grades 
of railway labour, there has been general compliance with 
the law but the railroad brotherhoods are trade unions with 
a long history of orderly collective bargaining and their 
members are well-known citizens in each community. Very 
different is the case of the coal miners, particularly those in 
western Canada, among whom has occurred the largest num- 
ber of illegal strikes. The period during which the statute 
has been in operation has been the period during which the 
coal miners have attempted to secure recognition of their 
union and have met with strong opposition in Alberta and 
British Columbia and with defeat on Vancouver Island. The 
prolonged strike in the Nova Scotia fields in 1909-10 was 
concerned also with union recognition. Scattered in isolated 
communities made up of a large proportion of “foreigners”, 
the coal-mining districts present a decided contrast to the 
city-dwelling workers in industries of public utility. Mid- 
way between these groups are the freight-handlers and long- 
shoremen among whom the next largest number of illega! 
strikes has occurred. 

In the administration of such an enactment as the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, expediency must be an 
important consideration and an article by Mr. F. A. Acland, 
Deputy Minister of Labour from September, 1908, to Sep- 
ember, 1923, contains the statement: “It has not been the 
policy of successive Ministers under whose authority the Act 
has been administered to undertake the enforcement of these 
[penal] provisions... The usefulness of the Act is, perhaps, 
better determined in any event, less by the negative results 
in situations where the parties have, regardless of conse- 
quences, stayed deliberately aloof from its influences and 
operation than by the positive results obtained in situations 
where the parties have, whether cordially or reluctantly, 
brought their difference within the scope of the Act.” *+ In 
93.9 per cent. of the 597 disputes in which application was 
made to the Department for a board of conciliation and in- 
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vestigation from the date of its becoming law to the end of 
March, 1923, strikes were averted or ended. The dispute 
between the Canadian railway companies and the shopcrafts 
in 1922 affords a striking illustration of the benefit of the 
Act to the general public as well as to those more immedi- 
ately concerned with the dispute. The American railway 
companies gave notice to their shopmen of a reduction in 
wages and, the men opposing the decrease, the dispute was 
referred to the U. S. Railroad Labour Board. The decision 
of the Board was for the reduction but the employees were 
unwilling to accept it. A nation-wide strike of railway shop- 
men was declared in the United States and lasted from July 1 
to the end of September and ‘for an even longer period it 
partially paralyzed the transportation facilities of the nation 
and endangered the safety of the travelling public.” °? The 
return to work was on the basis of the Board’s decision. In 
Canada, the railways followed the example of the American 
companies in proposing a reduction of wages and there was 
opposition on the part of the shop crafts but the men observed 
the law and there was no strike in Canada, the dispute being 
dealt with by the establishment of various Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Act 
and the awards being accepted. 

Provision is made in the law for the voluntary applica- 
tion of its machinery to disputes otherwise without its scope. 
In the case of threatened strikes or lockouts in mining or 
public utility operations, the Act may be invoked on the 
application of one party to the dispute or at the request of 
the municipal authorities concerned or at the will of the 
Minister of Labour, and during the war the scope of the 
compulsory clauses of the Act was extended by order in 
council issued under the authority of the War Measures Act 
to cover industries engaged in the production of war neces- 
sities. The reports of the Department of Labour show an 
increasingly large number of disputes in which a Board was 
appointed with the consent of both parties, a fact which 
would seem to demonstrate the beneficent character of the 
Act and the friendly attitude adopted towards it by employers 
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and employed, since in these industries application for a 
Board is purely voluntary and there is no restriction on the 
right to strike or lockout. In the first twelve years during 
which the law was in force, only twenty-three disputes dealt 
with under the Act were in industries other than mines or 
public utilities, or six per cent. of all the disputes referred 
under the Act during this period, and in the last four years, 
forty-two disputes in other industries, or about nineteen per 
cent., were dealt with by joint consent. In addition, twenty- 
one disputes involving workmen under municipal or provin- 
cial control were referred to boards of conciliation with the 
consent of the employing body and the workmen in the four 
years 1920-23, making a total of sixty-three disputes, or 
twenty-eight per cent., in which the parties agreed to the 
appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation. Of 
these eighty-six disputes, in only two cases was a strike not 
averted or ended. 

In connection with one class of workmen, some difficulty 
has been met by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 
recent years, the question of jurisdiction as between the Do- 
minion and provincial authorities arising in the case of dis- 
putes involving municipal or provincial employees. The 
report of the Deputy Minister of Labour for the year ending 
March 31, 1919, states: ‘‘When in the early days of the life 
of this statute, a dispute between a municipality and its 
employees would be brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment by means of an application for a board, it was the prac- 
tice to establish a board of conciliation and investigation if 
the dispute affected any class of labour which could be re- 
garded as a public utility; also, in the absence of any distinct 
protest by the municipality on the ground of jurisdiction . In 
this way various municipal disputes affecting clerical workers 
were arranged; the question of jurisdiction was avoided 
rather than determined. At the same time various munici- 
palities while not formally objecting to the establishment of 
a board of conciliation and investigation, for the settlement 
of a particular dispute, had questioned if the Act properly 
extended to a class of disputes in which the employer was a 
body created by and responsible to the government of a 
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province.** Owing to the increased unrest of the war period, 
a larger number of disputes arose between municipal authori- 
ties and their employees and the matter of jurisdiction became 
more pressing. In 1917, employees of the Edmonton street 
railway, which is owned and operated by the city, applied for 
a board of conciliation under the Act which was duly estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour. In this case, the munici- 
pality was unwilling to take any part in the proceedings and 
applied for a writ of injunction restraining the board from 
making any inquiry on the ground that no dispute existed 
within the meaning of the Act, those workers who had been 
responsible for the difficulty being no longer employed by the 
company.** ‘The injunction was not opposed by the Domin- 
ion authorities and no enquiry into the dispute took place 
before the Board.” ** The question of the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament in disputes involving municipal em- 
ployees was not specifically mentioned in this case but after 
its occurrence the Department definitely adopted a policy of 
applying the Act only to disputes in which the employer was a 
province or municipality by joint consent of both parties to 
the dispute. From the close of the fiscal year, 1917-18, to 
March 31, 1923, twenty-one such disputes have been referred 
to boards of conciliation and investigation under the Act but 
in nine other cases the consent of the employing body to the 
appointment of a board was refused. Another quotation 
from the Report of the Deputy Minister of Labour, 1918-19, 
is of interest at this point: “The heads of municipalities 
have been by no means consistent in the attitude taken to 
the question of the applicability of the statute to municipal 
industrial disputes. For several years requests for con- 
ciliation boards came only from the employees and in no case 
from a municipality. The jurisdiction of the Department, if 
questioned at all, was questioned by the municipality, but 
procedure under the statute was arranged by formal or in- 
formal consent of both parties. After the departmental 
ruling had been made that where the employer is a munici- 
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pality, etc., no board will be established save by joint consent, 
pressing requests were received, in several cases from muni- 
cipalities, that conciliation boards might be established. In 
two important cases such requests were received from the 
municipal officers of cities which had previously denied the 
jurisdiction of the statute. This inconsistency would have 
been immaterial if the employees had concurred in having 
the dispute referred to a board; but the employees, having 
in mind the treatment their application had previously re- 
ceived from the municipal officers, and being now aware that 
concurrence was optional, could not resist the temptation of 
imitating the previous action of the municipality and refusing 
concurrence, thus preventing an inquiry before a board of 
conciliation.”’ *° 

At the present time, the question as to whether the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act is intra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament is before the courts in the case of 
Toronto Electric Commissioners vs. Snider et al. In August, 
1911, the power of the federal legislature to pass this statute 
was challenged by the Montreal Street Railway Company” 
in connection with the appointment of a board of conciliation 
and investigation on the application of the company’s em- 
ployees. A temporary injunction restraining the Board from 
proceeding with its inquiry was issued on October 27, 1911, 
but an application for a permanent injunction was refused 
by the Superior Court of Quebec on November 11, 1912. In 
a review of the case in June, 1913, the court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Act on the ground that the subject matter 
has a general or national importance and is connected with 
the peace, order and good government of Canada and, there- 
fore, with federal jurisdiction under the British North 
America Act. The injunction restraining the board from 
inquiring into the alleged dispute was made permanent, 
however, the court holding that the manner of appointment 
of the board had not fully satisfied the requirements of the 
statute. 
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Since the Montreal case, no question of the constitution- 
ality of the Act was brought up in a court of law until the 
Toronto Electric Commissioners in August, 1923, applied for 
an injunction restraining the board of conciliation and in- 
vestigation which had been appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the application of the Commission’s employees 
from exercising any of the powers conferred on such a board 
by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The grounds 
on which the application was based were to the effect that it 
was not within federal jurisdiction to apply any such Act to 
the employees of a municipality or to legislate on matters 
affecting civil rights. An interim injunction was granted by 
Mr. Justice Orde on August 31 and proceedings by the board 
were stopped, the judge taking the view that the federal Par- 
liament could not pass legislation permitting interference 
with the civil rights of employers and employees or with the 
municipal institutions of the province in any matter not 
included among the subjects enumerated in the British North 
America Act as being within the legislative authority of the 
Dominion Parliament.?® Application was then made by the 
Toronto Electric Commissioners for a permanent injunction 
against the board of conciliation and the case was heard by 
Mr. Justice Mowat of the High Court Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and judgment delivered on December 15.*° 
The application of the plaintiffs was refused, the judge hold- 
ing that the matters dealt with in the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were of “national concern” and therefore 
within federal jurisdiction,*® but since Mr. Justice Orde and 
Mr. Justice Mowat had disagreed on the same point of law 
and were judges of co-ordinate authority, the case has been 
referred to one of the appellate divisions of the Supreme 
Court. Any 

Involving as it does the right of a federal legislature to 
enact laws which are coercive in their operation in the indus- 
trial field, the question of the constitutionality of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act naturally brings to mind 
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similar legislation in other federal states. In Australia and 
in the United States, both of which countries have laws con- 
taining compulsory features, which provide for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes,there is no constitutional difficulty 
in regard to the statutes now in force, the Actsin question 
being specifically restricted to a field which is reserved under 
the terms of the constitution to the federal legislature. In 
Australia, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1904, and the Industrial Peace Act, 1920, cover only 
disputes extending beyond one state and such enactments are 
obviously within the limits of the constitution which includes 
“conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of 
any one state” in the list of enumerated subjects with respect 
to which the federal Parliament has power to legislate. The 
American constitution, which the Australian follows in con- 
ferring the residuary powers of legislation on the states, re- 
serves to Congress the right to enact laws with regard to 
commerce between the various states of the Union. The 
regulation of labour engaged in inter-state commerce falls, 
therefore, according to judicial interpretation, within the 
scope of the federal authority and machinery for intervention 
in railway labour disputes by the United States Government 
has been provided for since 1888 when provision was made 
for voluntary arbitration and investigation by special tri- 
bunals of labour difficulties on inter-state railways. At the 
present time, the Australian system is one of compulsory 
reference to arbitration in the case of inter-state disputes with 
prohibition of strike or lockout and enforcement of awards 
under penalties. The American system is one of compulsory 
investigation of inter-state railway labour disputes, with no 
restriction on the right to strike or lockout and no enforce- 
ment of awards, but reliance is placed on the influence of an 
enlightened public opinion to restrain the desire to strike or 
lockout and to compel acceptance of awards. In _ neither 
country has the law been successful in eliminating strikes 
altogether but in both countries these statutes are to be cred- 
ited with composing many differences which would have 
resulted, in all probability, in a stoppage of work, were it not 
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for the machinery thus provided and the respect accorded the 
law by the majority of those concerned. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of these laws, as of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, in restraining employers and work-people 
from permitting matters in dispute to cause a stoppage of 
work which the very enactment of such a statute has declared 
to be opposed to public opinion. Neither can formal reports 
on the operation of the Canadian Act give any adequate idea 
of the importance of the conciliation work which results in 
satisfactory adjustments through correspondence or media- 
tion by an officer of the Department and renders unnecessary 
the appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation. 

Of the sixteen years since the enactment of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act by a Liberal Government, six 
have been years of Conservative administration and four 
were years under coalition or union governments. No at- 
tempt has been made by either party to repeal the Act, and 
no amendments, undermining the principle of the commun- 
ity’s right to be informed regarding a dispute in certain 
industries before a stoppage is permitted, have been pro- 
posed; the changes made in 1918 and 1920 only extend this 
principle and are designed to simplify procedure under the 
Act. 

The attitude of the employers and workmen towards the 
Act appears, on the whole, friendly, the watchful and hal 
suspicious attitude adopted at first having given way to one 
of co-operation in carrying out the terms of the statute and 
of seeking to amend it from time to time to facilitate pro- 
cedure. It is to be expected that dissatisfaction with the 
findings of a board should occur occasionally and_ should 
colour the view taken of the statute itself for a time but as 
the personnel of each board of conciliation varies from 
another and as the nomination of members rests with the 
parties, the hope of a more acceptable award next time tends 
to allay any feeling of irritation. Since the meeting of the 
Trades and Labour Congress in 1918, the resolutions regard- 
ing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which have 
been in. favour of its extension to cover other classes of 
employees. In this connection it might be noted that in 1918, 
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a labour man was made Minister of Labour and this pre- 
eedent was followed when the Liberal party assumed office in 
December, 1921. 

At the Parliamentary session of 1923, an amendment to 
the Act was introduced declaring it unlawful for an em- 
ployer to make any change in wages or hours before a dispute 
has been dealt with by a board of conciliation and imposing 
a penalty for such action similar to that provided in case of 
a lockout. The original law prohibits any change in working 
conditions prior to consideration by a board of conciliation 
but no penalty was mentioned and it was deemed desirable, 
therefore, to make the point clear. This amendment was 
adopted by the House of Commons but defeated by the Sen- 
ate. The report of the Legislation Committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association at the annual meeting in July, 
1923, states: “As this amendment was viewed with dis- 
favour by those members interested in mining, steps were 
taken to oppose it in the Senate.” ** A further amendment 
was passed by the Upper Chamber to the effect that the third 
member of a board of conciliation and investigation, if the 
two other members fail to agree in nominating one, should 
be named by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Under the Act, the right of nomination in such 
event belongs to the Minister of Labour, and the argument 
was advanced that there was an objection on the part of some 
employers that the Minister of Labour as a former labour 
man himself would tend to appoint a person more closely 
associated with only one side of the dispute, a view which an 
examination of the facts does not appear in any way to sus- 
tain. The House of Commons took no action on the Senate 
amendments and the Act, therefore, remains unchanged. 

Perhaps the best discussion of the principles of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act is that by Lord Askwith 
in Industrial Problems and Disputes. As an outsider with a 
long and varied experience in adjusting labour difficulties 
and acquainted with the operation of the statute through the 
inquiry he was commissioned by the British Government to 
make in 1912, he is well qualified to comment on this statute. 


Industrial Canada, July, 1923, pp. 127-128. 
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He says: “It has been said that the Lemieux Act (so called 
from Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Minister of Labour in 1907) 
is compulsory arbitration in disguise, but such a criticism 
could only be made by persons who have not read the Act or 
examined the practice under it. The Act differs essentially 
from compulsory arbitration. It only endeavours to postpone 
a stoppage of work in certain industries for a brief period 
and for a specific purpose. It does not destroy the right of 
employers or work-people to terminate contracts. It does not 
attempt to regulate details of administration of business by 
employers, or interfere with organization of associations of 
employers or of trade unions. It legalizes the community’s 
right to intervene in a trade dispute by enacting that a stop- 
page, either by strike or lockout, shall not take place until 
the community, through a Government Department, has 
investigated the difference with the object of ascertaining if 
a recommendation cannot be made to the parties which both 
can accept as a settlement of the difference. It presupposes 
that industrial differences are adjustable, and that the best 
method of securing adjustment is by discussion and negotia- 
tion. It stipulates that, before a stoppage takes place, the 
possibilities of settlement by discussion and negotiation shail 
have been exhausted; but, and here it differs from compulsory 
arbitration, it does not prohibit a stoppage either by lockout 
or strike if it is found that no recommendation can be made 
which is acceptable to both sides. If no way out of the diffi- 
culty can be found acceptable to both parties, there is no 
arbitrary insistence upon a continuance of either employment 
or labour, but both sides are left to take such action as they 
may think fit. As a result it does not force unsuitable regu- 
lations on industries by compulsory and legal insistence, but 
leaves an opportunity for modification by the parties. It 
permits elasticity and revision, and, if it does not effect a 
settlement, indicates a basis on which one can be made... 
“It is surely true to say that the public have no use for 
strikes or lockouts. While the public might often have 
much difficulty in bringing opinion to bear in favour of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of technical suggestions, which in many 
trades it would be impossible for persons who had not ex- 
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amined the questions to understand, their support to the 
principle that the ordeal of battle should give place to reas- 
onable judgment would probably be emphatic and frequently 
effective. From the point of view of the employers, examina- 
tion need not interfere with the administrative details of 
business or discipline, but should give better opportunity for 
regular and consecutive business by reducing the number of 
strikes, by bringing strikes to an earlier conclusion, and by 
the powerful effect which would result in the direction of 
rendering unnecessary and ineffective the progress of sym- 
pathetic strikes by which employers having no quarrel with 
their own workmen are so frequently disturbed.” *? 


MARGARET MACKINTOSH. 


Ottawa. 
42Pp, 246-249. 
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Canadian Politics. 


In Canadian politics a new turn has been given to events 
by the withdrawal of the Honourable W. S. Fielding and Sir 
Lomer Gouin from the Dominion Government; much more has 
departed from the Government than two of its important 
members. In many respects Mr. Fielding and Sir Lomer 
Gouin were the most considerable figures whom Mr. King 
called to his Cabinet on his accession to power. Not only 
were they personally able, but they represented distinct tra- 
ditions and ideas in Liberal policy. Mr. Fielding’s withdrawai 
on account of ill-health had been long looked for; Sir Lomer 
Gouin’s resignation, however, appears to have more immediate 
political significance. He has been taken to represent in the 
Cabinet a conservative Quebec business element which, while 
Liberal in name, would have found more spiritual contentment 
in the ranks of the Conservative Party. It was logical, there- 
fore, that, with the chief personal obstacle to coalition between 
the Progressives and the Liberals removed, overtures 
should be made to Mr. Crerar and Mr. Dunning. 
While it has been denied that any offer of Cabinet 
seats was made to these gentlemen, yet  undoubt- 
edly such an offer would have been made, if the possi- 
bility of its being accepted on agreeable terms had presented 
itself. Such an accession of strength would have almost com- 
pletely changed the complexion of the present Government 
with the most conservative element lopped off and a Progres- 
sive wing added. Such a change might have led Independents 
like A. R. McMaster back to the Liberal standard from which 
they had turned in despair of seeing Liberal policies adopted. 
For the time being, however, the Prime Minister has been 
unable to effect any such increase of strength but has con- 
tented himself perforce with the addition of another French 
Minister who, however, has not been drawn from the Montreal 
constituencies, which perhaps indicates that there has been 
a certain break in their influence with the Government. The 
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outlook from the point of view of the Government is not 
reassuring; its personnel is weakened; it is probably unable to 
accede to the demands made by the Westerners and at the 
same time retain its Eastern support. The by-elections in the 
Maritime Provinces have been anything but encouraging and 
it is probable that the next session, which will see the Redis- 
tribution Bill passed and some stormy sessions in the Banking 
Committee, will be the prelude of a general election in which 
however a balanced Budget is likely to be to the credit of the 
Government. The Cabinet predicts slashing economies, but 
appears to be not different from former Cabinets in starting 
at the Civil Service. While clearly the present is a time when 
no extravagance should be tolerated and when Government 
expenditures should be pared to the bone (indeed it would 
have been well had this movement been inaugurated three or 
four years ago), yet it is a great misfortune that the economy 
complexes of Canadian politicians and business men should 
always find their perverted expression in unintelligent reduc- 
tion of the efficiency of the Civil Service. There is little doubt 
that economy is possible in the field of Civil Government, but it 
could be better achieved by judicious selection which would 
increase the effectiveness of our Civil Service rather than by 
the cutting down of the number of employees without much 
discrimination. It will probably be, however, some time be- 
fore Canadians realize the degree to which the successful and 
economic administration of the nation’s affairs depend upon 
the calibre of the permanent officials of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Particularly in these times of short-lived governments, 
the great bulk of the effective administrative work is not 
only done by but guided by permanent officials who too often 
are not of the calibre which their positions call for. 


The Situation in the United States. 


Seven years after the day on which he made his memor- 
able address to Congress on the declaration of war against 
Germany, Woodrow Wilson died at his home in Washington. 
The notices and statements called forth by his death served 
but to deepen by contrast the oblivion into which he had fallen 
in the years succeeding his Presidency. In 1918 he occupied, 
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in the mind of the whole world, a position which it has been 
given to few if any to occupy. Against the black background 
of what John Morley called “that strange witches’ Sabbath,” 
into which the old diplomacy had led us, Woodrow Wilson, 
with his power of adequately expressing the opinions of his 
fellow men, appeared as a great saviour of mankind. In less 
than five short years his reputation became a thing of the 
past; the Treaty which he helped to formulate is almost uni- 
versally condemned except for such particular points as at 
one time or another may bolster up some national self- 
interest. It is easy to explain his failure on the ground that 
he was academic, that he was an egotist, that he had played, 
and to a large extent derived his strength from playing, a lone 
hand in politics, that in the face of European diplomacy he 
was honest but ineffective. Yet Wilson’s failure was not his 
failure so much as that of others; he was the one man at Paris 
who was not playing a game, who had ingenuously put all his 
cards on the table, and about whom Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau wove their endless strands of intrigue and 
chicanery in a way that produced the present chaos of Europe. 
Against the honest idealism of Woodrow Wilson there must in 
justice be placed the defects of his personality, his inability 
to command co-operation from those who might immediately 
serve him, and the blindness with which he supported a treaty 
that was obviously a mosaic ofcompromise as the perfect work 
which he had gone to Paris to do. The latter may perhaps 
be pardoned in a man whose health was already breaking under 
the strain, which would have been less great in a man of less 
egotism. In behalf of Clemenceau it may be said that he 
fairly represented the mood and temper of the French people 
in a situation in which grievous faults of temper and mood 
might be forgiven, but of Lloyd George it can only be said 
that, knowing well that the British people stood almost unani- 
mously behind the declared policy of Wilson—a policy which 
he had perhaps more than Wilson the ability to put into 
concrete form—he played fast and loose with the affairs of 
Europe, raising the temper of the British people and attempt- 
ing to increase his political power by trimming his sails first 
to the French and then to the American position. Woodrow 
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Wilson’s memory will always remain that of a great President, 
standing out above the mediocrity of his predecessors and 
successors, of having been a political innovator although the 
political innovations have lapsed because of the weakness of 
his party, but the Treaty of Versailles will never be remem- 
bered as a great achievement. 

No event is likely to have so important an effect on the 
Presidential campaign in the United States as the damaging 
evidence being produced in regard to the Teapot Dome oil 
purchases. Up to the present no investigation has shown the 
full details of the sordid business, but enough evidence has 
been produced to show that the despoiling hand of political 
corruption is still present in Federal politics. How many 
political careers will be wrecked by the disclosures is not a 
matter of great moment; what is important is that men of 
great wealth can still command the services of Government 
officials even of the highest rank. Up to the present the 
greatest onus seems to have fallen on the Democratic Party, 
and President Coolidge may once more draw a certain reputa- 
tion to himself by standing silent and aloof in the face of the 
difficult situation. At present he appears to be the strongest 
of the Presidential candidates and it may be that the present 
oil scandal may serve to cover up the marked divergence of 
temperament and opinion which lies between him and the 
Western Republican. It will be a measure of the barrenness 
of American public life if so minor a figure as Calvin Coolidge 
from Massachussetts can command the suffrages from the 
Mississippi Valley. 


A World Problem | 


While political problems occupy the front of the stage 
there has become apparent in the past half-year a world prob- 
lem of even greater significance. At the present time the 
price of raw cotton in New York on December list was 37.06 
cents, or almost equal to the high point which it touched in 
the war period. For the last six months, while the price of 
most raw materials has been falling, the price of cotton has 
steadily risen and statistics show that an alarming situation 
has arisen in the textile world. In 19238, in spite of the growth 
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of the demand for cotton goods, the world production of cotton 
was 20 per cent. less than the pre-war average. In part this 
is due to the failure of the American crop this year, the Ameri- 
can production being 25 per cent. less than the pre-war aver- 
age, but the cause of the failure of the crop makes the problem 
more permanent than it might appear. Agriculturalists are 
not agreed as to the correct division of the blame, but there 
seems to be two causes, the inroads of the boll weevil and 
certain technical deficiencies in regard to over-watering or 
insufficient drainage. These factors it will be difficult to over- 
come as the boll weevil is decidedly not yet under control. 
Since the American field produces about 60 per cent. of the 
total world crop of cotton, the situation may bring about a 
revolution in textiles such as that which was achieved when, 
following the purchase of the patent of the Whitney saw-zin 
in 1791 by the State of Tennessee, American short staple cot- 
ton became the chief textile raw material of the world. Much 
has been done by the British Cotton Growing Association in 
experimenting with the growing of both long staple and short 
staple cotton in India, the Soudan and various parts of Asia. 
There has, however, been no marked increase in the output of 
these regions, which were the original cotton producing 
regious from which the industry sprang, as they are at 
present the great consuming nations which provide the demand 
for British cloth. If the United States declines as the producer 
of raw material and if India and China and Asiatic countries 
take its place, it is possible that Chinese coal may supplant that 
of Pennsylvania and of Lancashire, and that we may have to 
revise our maps showing the industrial centres of the world. 
China is at present experiencing something comparable to an 
industrial revolution and the boll weevil, which was _ be- 
stowed on the United States by Mexico, may have a prepon- 
derant influence on the industrial development of the Far East. 


W. A. M. 


The British Elections 

Nobody has quite fathomed the secret of the dissolution 
of Parliament recommended by Mr. Baldwin. His Government 
or he seem to have drifted into it. Some had prophesied that 
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the Parliament of 1923 would not be allowed to run its course 
on the non-committal lines sketched by Mr. Bonar Law before 
he got his majority in November, 1922, that the Die-Hard half 
of the Conservative party would insist on giving effect to 
some of their strong opinions; but it was hardly supposed that 
this would happen within a year, and in fact it does not 
appear that the dissolution was forced by Die-Hard impatience. 
It may be true, however, that the neutral feeling prescribed 
by Mr. Bonar Law was failing to give satisfaction to the Con- 
servatives even within a year. Perhaps the failing to deal 
with the European situation, which was in a sense a part of 
the policy, produced such a depressed state of affairs that the 
Government felt they had to do something.. 

No doubt Lord Curzon would have been prepared to take 
a strong line vis @ vis of the methods adopted in 1923 by the 
French Government for imposing their will on Germany, but 
here the Die-Hard sympathy for the French prevented the 
Conservative party from giving unanimous support to the 
Foreign Secretary. Foiled here the Government felt, nu 
doubt, in view of the constant stimuli of disagreeable external 
events, that they must react vigorously. In the Im- 
perial Economic Conference and the meeting of the Conserva- 
tive Associations at Plymouth, the set of ideas, which seem to 
be never far from the surface of the Conservative mind, made 
itself felt and indicated the direction in which the Government 
should act. So projects of Protection as a cure for unemploy- 
ment were revived, although unemployment had been as bad 
a year before and as present to the minds of any group of 
politicians thinking of making a bid for office, while so firm a 
believer in Tariff Reform as Mr. Bonar Law had declared 
against it within the Parliament then to be elected. The only 
difference was that there was now another year of unemploy- 
ment. So the first purely Conservative Government for 17 
years rather wantonly threw up its chances — and that too, 
though its political opponents were less anxious to bring its 
life to an end than most Oppositions are in times when party 
politics are strong. 

The constituencies went against them. Apparently the 
parts of the country where those industries which usually de- 
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sire Protection are carried on, were already Conservative, 
while the districts in which the great exporting industries, 
including mining, are to be found saw no help for them in 
Protection, and if as in Lancashire they had been willing to 
vote Conservative in 1922, when Protection was not an issue, 
they were unwilling to do so a year later when it was. 


As no food taxes were proposed, it was less possible for 
Liberals to talk about the cost of living than in 1906—though 
taxes on manufactured articles might well raise the cost ot 
housekeeping. And it was less necessary to do so, for the 
generation which has lived through the war and the first two 
years of the peace has had an experience of high prices, such 
as the electorate of 1906 could have barely imagined. 

There has been a certain lack of genuineness in the inter- 
pretation of the mind of the electorate by the various parties. 
The Liberals claim and the Conservatives probably recognize 
that it did imply a fairly decisive opinion on Protection as a 
cure for unemployment. It is true that the Conservatives 
claim that they did not poll many fewer votes than in 1922, 
but they forget that a year ago a considerable number of the 
votes reckoned as Conservative this time were given to Na- 
tional Liberals; so the shrinkage is greater than 
appears, and it should also be kept in view that the Conserva- 
tives had fewer uncontested seats in 1923 than in 1922. The 
fact is that the latter were very lucky in 1922; and counting 
actual votes the opinion of the electorate has been expressed 
as strongly on the issue raised by the Government as it was in 
1906. It seems likely that the Conservatives lost a good deal 
of the women’s vote in 19238. 


The Labour party is rather anxious to discount the election 
as a vote on Free Trade; they feel, of course, that the Liberals 
tend rather to live on Free Trade as earlier the Conservatives 
lived on the maintenance of the Union, much as a legal firm 
spins out a profitable piece of litigation, and that many Liberals 
tend to use Free Trade as a blanket for more advanced pro- 
posals. 


Equally there seems something of over emphasis about 
the declaration of the “bourgeois” parties that the election was 
a pronouncement against the “Capital Levy.” This particular 
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item in the Labour programme has been made more prominent 
by its opponents than its supporters. Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 
old himself seems to think that the greatest task of a new 
Government is to improve the European situation, and the 
most urgent domestic questions are not intimately connected 
with the Capital Levy. 


On the morrow of the election most newspapers were pre- 
dicting that another would follow soon; this state of mind 
rather showed how far from the pure theory of Parliamentary 
Government the actual working of representative institutions 
in Great Britain has diverged for the present generation. It 
seems in fact to have become almost unthinkable that a House 
of Commons should make and unmake Governments; so accus- 
tomed are we to a situation, in which virtually the consti- 
tuencies chose the executive; this process has been facilitated 
by the elaboration of the party machine and the fact of large 
House of Commons majorities, tending to give a Government a 
free hand. The emergence of the popular democratic Prime 
Minister, or party leader, has also acted in the same direction. 


On second thoughts, however, the newspapers realized that 
frequent dissolutions would wreck the working of our mach- 
inery of government, that the King’s government must be 
carried on and that as for the time being we have a three-party 
system, we must work it much as continental Parliaments work 
their group system. There it is the Parliament which normally 
runs its statutory term, and the Governments which come 
and go. Having got so far the newspapers then decided that 
there would be a quick coming and going of governments and 
that the Parliament would not have a long life; but political 
journalists speculating on the chances of their party fishing 
in troubled waters would do well to remember the saying. 
“They won’t kill me, James, to make you king,” * 


It was realized as soon as Mr. Asquith had made it clear 
that the Liberals would do nothing to save the Conservative 
Government from the natural consequences of its appeal to the 
country, that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as the leader of the 
larger limb of the Opposition would be invited to form a Gov- 
ernment, and a discussion sprang up on the limits of the right 
of a minister to demand a dissolution based on the assumption 
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made in the atmosphere of unreality which prevaded things 
just after the election that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would put 
all the controversial proposals of his party into the programme 
of the new Government, and if defeated thereon (or presum- 
ably on some particular item, as they would not all be included 
within one measure) would demand a dissolution and go to the 
country on the programme. Mr. Asquith then made a state- 
ment on the constitutional position and claimed that under 
the circumstances supposed, a minister would not have the 
right to claim a dissolution, and that the King might compet- 
ently refuse it. Being a lawyer, Mr. Asquith naturally ap- 
pealed to precedent, when, the supposed situation being novel, 
precedent could settle little, and such principles as relate to 
the matter would have to be applied in such a way as to furnish 
afresh precedent. Somewhat petulantly journalists and others 
on the Labour side proclaimed that the prerogative of the 
Crown was being invoked in a novel way against a prospective 
Labour Government; whereas the essence of the situation, if it 
arose, would be that the Government would be the first Govern- 
ment under modern conditions without a majority of professed 
supporters in the House of Commons. 

It is clear however that the right of a minister to demand a 
dissolution depends very much on the power of his supporters 
to make it impossible for any other group of ministers to get 
a Parliamentary majority in the existing House of Commons 
sufficient to enable them to carry on the Government. At the 
same time if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald remained Prime Minister 
for three years, it would probably be difficult to refuse him a 
dissolution because the fact of his continuance in office for that 
time would imply that he would have had a reliable, if informa}, 
majority behind him. 

It was made clear that the Liberals would give the Labour 
Government a limited and conditional support. The Liberals 
have lately been a little too fond perhaps of claiming that they 
dominate the situation. It is doubtful how far some Liberal 
leaders realize that the power can only be used once or twice, 
Otherwise a party making this claim behaves as did the Peelites 
of whom a political lady said, that they were always putting 
themselves up for auction and buying themselves back at their 
own valuation. The Labour people have clearly laid themselves 
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out for some time to take their own line instead of entering 
into a formal coalition with the Liberals, because they fear that 
the latter would try on with them the game that the Whigs 
played at the expense of the Radicals, who did the hard work of 
opposition and got votes in the constituencies, but when the 
party came into power the Whigs expected to call the tune and 
to step into the most important offices. So at the present time 
there is a naive disposition among the Liberals to suggest that 
the two parties should agree on what is common ground, but 
apparently shelve anything distinctly held by Labour, with 
which the Liberals do not agree. This is manifestly untenable; 
if the Liberals wish to safe-guard Free Trade, and keep the 
Protectionists out, they will have to make some sacrifices. Per- 
haps to be fair to the Liberals this attitude may be said to be 
that of the older and leading Liberals. The present Libera)! 
party in the House of Commons is largely a new party but with 
old Front Bench men. To this new party it may be to some 
extent a matter of no great moment, whether they support a 
Government of Messrs. Asquith, Lloyd George and Simon or 
Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues. Many of them may 
think that in some respects Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is the 
truer successor to the Gladstone and C. B. tradition. It may 
have been necessary considering the times that we are living in 
for the Liberal Government before the war to intervene in 
Continental affairs rather in spirit of the XVIIIth century 
statesmen; anyhow it was done and it involved a break with 
the Gladstonian spirit and a return to the Whig tradition. The 
survivors of Gladstonianism, Morley and Loreburn, felt this 
and recognized that they had much in common with the 
‘“‘nacifists” of the Labour group, in spite of differences of opin- 
ion on economics. | 

The Labour party is now the international party, as were 
the Manchester Liberals of Victorian times. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is pre-eminently a good European, and few menu 
can have had better qualifications for occupying the Foreign 
Office in a democratic age, and a time in which all the victors 
in the late war and beneficiaries of the treaties at the end of it 
are behaving as if they could not reckon on retaining any- 
thing except by the provision of force. H.M.C. 
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The Political Situation in H'urope 

It is apparently Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s self-appointed 
task to take on him the mantle which fell from the failing 
shoulders of the late President Wilson. If he is to any degree 
successful in the pacification of Europe, this is assuredly the 
role which will give him and his Government the maximum 
of reputation in all quarters. Certainly Mr. Lloyd George 
in reading over the Labour leader’s Albert Hall speech must 
have thought what an opportunity, what a slogan, he had 
missed. But how do the omens shape for his success? 

It begins to look as if M. Poincaré had been given enough 
rope. The Ruhr occupation has not paid; that can now be 
said for certain. It is attested by many infallible signs. In 
the first place there is the phenomenal fall of the franc, and 
the drastic efforts which have been made to check the fall. 
The French Government, for example, has given up the fiction 
of two budgets—one for internal affairs, the other for repar- 
ations and so forth, to be paid as Dorante in the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme neatly expressed it au premier jour. Taxation 
has been considerably stiffened to begin to meet the total 
indebtedness. Even the bills for damages sent in by the 
“devastated” citizens are being overhauled in view of the 
fact that it may be the French taxpayer who will have to 
foot the bill. 

Another sign that all is not well with M. Poincaré is 
that the industrials seem to have run away from him. The 
consortium between French and German commercial mag- 
nates, mentioned in the August Current Events, is once more 
to the fore. There comes a time apparently when Stinnes and 
that ilk put their purse before their patriotism, and behind 
the back of M. Poincaré negotiations have been opened in 
financial circles to put this consortium into practice, a 
mariage de convenance between French iron and German 
coal. With this object a certain diplomatic dark horse, one 
Herr Rechberg, has apparently approached President Miller- 
and and induced him to make a pronouncement in favor of a 
Franco-German commercial rapprochement. M. Poincaré, it 
is true, might bid Monsieur le Président to keep in his consti- 
tutional place, but during the Premiership of Clemenceau he 
himself was always trying to interfere in politics and daily 
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sent the Premier his views on current events, which the latter 
did nightly return. But now the Radical Left is up in arms 
at this sordid commercial rapprochement, and M. Poincaré 
may finish his term of office propped up by Nationalist in- 
transigeants on the one hand and Radicals on the other. 
Anyone, however, might pull away props of that description 
and M. Briand is already reconnoitring the ground. In any 
case the French elections are due in a few months when the 
whole political situation will be in the melting pot. If M. 
Poincaré cannot show results by election time his majority is 
likely to collapse under him absolutely. Meanwhile the recora 
of his blows at the Entente is considerable. Apart from the 
occupation of the Ruhr and its unsavory methods, he cannot 
evade some responsibility for connivance at the “separatist” 
movements with all the anarchy that has followed in their 
train. At the present time France and Britain are at dis- 
pute over such a movement in the Bavarian Palatinate. Worst 
of all is the virtual blockade which France has imposed on 
the British zone of occupied territory. Finally it must be 
highly irritating to the British taxpayer that while France 
cannot find the money to repay her debts, she is able to make 
loans to Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, Hungary, and what- 
ever new Satellites she adopts. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has one advantage in ap- 
proaching these difficult problems. He is not taking a partial 
view. He is not concerned only with Franco-German rela- 
tions and their reactions towards Britain. He is looking 
toward a new Europe, and he looks to the League of Nations 
for its elaboration. We have not yet the United States or 
Europe, but we have very much the Disunited States. The 
adage that “‘no one can live to himself alone’”’ is brought home to 
every dinner table in every country in Europe. The difficulties 
‘are all common, the miseries and inconveniences are com- 
mon too. And Mr. MacDonald apparently hopes to mobilize 
the common sentiment of these things. He comes at the 
fortunate moment when idealism has become rational. Much 
of the unrest that has troubled Europe since the war is 
due to spurious nationalism and interested cupidities with 
which the bulk of the people concerned have nothing to do. 
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An article in the Empire Review suggests that the spirit ot 
Post-war Oxford identifies itself with the Labour movement in 
Britain. One wonders how far that movement is identifiable 
with the genuine post-war feeling in Europe, which so far 
has wandered off on side-tracks to the left and the right for 
want of a leader and a rallying point. Ramsay MacDonald 
may have had some sense of this in his Albert Hall speech. 
After expressing a wish “with a broad foot and a big heel” to 
stamp out the embers of war in Europe, to establish an under- 
standing of human men and women who have no cause for 
war nor enmity, and after declaring that a Labour Government 
at Downing Street is the one thing required to give moral 
courage and power to the peace forces in Europe he concludes, 
“I and my friends will be dead and gone and forgotten, and 
generation after generation will come, and there will still be 
The shield of love and the spirit of justice will still be in the 
hands of good and upright men and the ideal of a great people 
will still be in front of our people. . . I see my own hori- 
zon, I see my own sky line, but I am convinced that when my 
children’s children get there, there will still be another horizon, 
another dawning, another glorious beckoning from heaven 
itself.” 

At any rate, if he can bring peace in our time, peace and 
prosperity in its train the British monied classes might well 
present him with the Capital Levy as a testimonial. 


W. M. C. 
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THE CONFLICT OF IDEALISM AND REALISM 


A Symposium held in Glasgow University in the Year of Our 
Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Seven. 


PROLOGUE 


Scene, the house of Krito in Athens; tume, 408 B.C.; per- 
sons of the dialogue: Socrates, Plato, Adeimantus, Glaucon, 
and Krito. Attendants supply the host and his guests with 
wine and remain within call at the back of the room. 


Plato: You have had a novel experience, Socrates; so I 
am told. 

Socrates: Yes. Plato. 

Plato: Where have you been, may I ask? 

Socrates: At a place called Glasgow. 

Plato: Glasgow! I never heard of it. Is it in Illyria? 

Socrates: Oh. no; it is on an island far beyond the Pillars 
of Herakles. 

Adeimantus: But how in the world did you get there, 
Socrates? 

Socrates: I went in an airship. 

Adeimantus: Good heavens! I never heard of a bird of 
that kind. 

Socrates: You may well call it a bird, for it rises from 
the ground just as a bird does; then flies swiftly through the 
air, rising and falling at will, and turns somersaults like our 
young men in the gymnasia. But perhaps I had better tell 
you all about my visit. 

Plato: Do, Socrates, and we shall not interrupt you. 

Socrates: Well, the pilot and I took our places in this 
flying ship, and soon I found myself moving, or rather I found 
the landscape moving, far below me—cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, forests, lakes, and mountains, flying swiftly back to 
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Athens. At length we descended from the serener altitudes, 
swooping down upon a very large and busy city called Glasgow, 
anciently Saint Mungo; and I was amazed to find, perched 
upon a hill, like the Parthenon on our Acropolis, a huge build- 
ing such as I had never seen the like of. It had no pillars nor 
colonnades, but soared upwards towards the abodes of the 
blessed gods. From its lofty seat it looked down on a muddy 
stream called the River Kelvin; but why “River” I know not, 
for its waters were of the dark-brown colour, and had the 
consistency of a standing pool. Being conducted to the resi- 
dence of the Principal, so-called, of the University, which is 
situated in one of the courts or open spaces of this great 
institution, we entered and found the Principal in his study. 
By him I was greeted in my own tongue (correctly, though 
with a slight foreign accent). “Welcome to Scotland, Soc- 
rates,” he said, “I hope you are well, and left our friends in 
Athens in good health.” Saying which, he stretched out his 
hand to me in welcome, and when I reached mine up to it—for 
he is a tall, handsome man of the Celtic type of countenance— 
I found it grasped tightly and lifted up and down, as if my 
arm were the handle of a pump. As I found out afterwards, 
the Principal is a most accomplished linguist, being familiar, 
not only with his native Gaelic, and with Greek and Latin, 
but with Italian, French, Spanish, and German, all of which 
he speaks with equal fluency. His hair is reddish brown, his 
light-blue eyes quick and keen as if he was more a man of 
affairs than a scholar. In manner he is suave, urbane, and 
gentle. I was surprised to see that he was habited in a per- 
fectly fitting black coat, cut away behind so as to assume the 
appearance of a bird’s tail— 

Gdaucon (in a low voice): Another queer bird! 

Adeimantus (angrily): Shut up, Glaucon! 

Socrates (undisturbed): —or a claw-hammer; trousers, 
as the Persians calls the bags into which they slip their legs, 
of the same sombre hue; a gap in his tunic or waistcoat, dis- 
playing a large expanse of stiff white linen; a little band 
round his neck, also of white, such as is worn in this country 
by the priests of the Church. Why he was so dressed I deduced 
from the fact that he asked me if I was not too tired by my 
journey, to go with him to a banquet which, it seems, is held 
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annually for the interchange of ideas between the different 
members of the University staff of teachers, and to which 
strangers of distinction, who happen to be visiting the uni- 
versity, are invited. I gladly consented, and as we entered 
the banqueting hall we were greeted with a prolonged clapping 
of hands, which is the wonted manner of showing admiration 
and respect for distinguished guests. The spacious banquet- 
ing hall was filled with long tables, placed at right angles to 
the rostrum or dais, at which I was invited to sit beside the 
Principal and along with other foreign guests. Young men 
in a bizarre costume, whom I found to be undergraduates at 
this seat of learning, served the guests with refreshments. 
After we had dined, some members of the staff—I think they 
were in the Department of Applied Science—discoursed very 
excellent music—though I confess it was so complicated that 
I marvelled how any one could ever have dreamt of composing 
it. Iam afraid, Plato, that it would hardly have met with your 
approval—you who would fain banish from your ideal State 
all but the simplest modes of music and the simplest instru- 
ments of producing them. (Plato and the others smile.) 
The Principal acted for a little as if he were a professional 
jester, though he never lost his personal dignity of bearing. 
I did not follow his words, for he did not, as he afterwards 
did, translate what he was saying into my own tongue— 
probably from modesty—but he was at times greeted with 
loud laughter; for which, no doubt, there was a reason, as 
for all things human. SoI sat silent, drinking the wine of the 
country—a very potent liquor it was, which tried even my 
well-known powers of resistance. It is called “usquebaugh” 
or “whiskey” in English, and various pet names are some- 
times given to it, such as “John Barleycorn,” or “light,” or 
“‘Welcome Royal Charlie” (whatever those names may mean). 
It is made, I was told, from barley, not from the juice of the 
grape.* As I looked about me I saw most of the others 


*Evidently some wag, probably the student who served Socrates, had 
substituted whiskey for light wine, trusting that the cheat would not be 
detected. Scotsmen are noted for their “temperance” (sophrosyne) and 
the moderation of their potations, and no one at a public banquet ever 
drank more than a glass of beer or sherry, two or three glasses of hock 
or champagne, and a liqueur with his coffee. The experiment on Socrates 
of course failed. The man who, as Plato tells us, in the Symposium, 
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puffing out of their mouths or nostrils smoke of a pungent 
character, which floated about the room and made it hard 
for me to keep from sneezing, while my eyes suffered an in- 
volutary discharge of unmeaning tears. 

Glaucon: Those must be very barbarous people, Socrates. 

Socrates: Better wait a little, Glaucon; you boys are too 
impatient. Then the real business began. The object of the 
meeting, the Principal declared, was to consider the peculiar- 
ities and the value of the most recent philosophy. 

Plato: Are you sure, Socrates? Have they really a philo- 
sophy? I thought all Barbarians despised philosophy. 

Socrates: Some of them do, Plato; but not my friends 
of Gilmour Hill. On the contrary, I found that they were 
quite familiar, most of them, with your writings—even those 
of them whose business it was to teach mathematics or physics 
or biology, or a branch of applied science, such as engineering 
or naval architecture. As you will find later, certain of them 
are most ardent admirers of your writings; while others rather 
despise them, thinking that they have learned to take wider 
views of life than benighted heathen like you and me. (Plato 
sinks back helplessly on his couch.) They discussed the value 
of your philosophy, among other things, and concluded that 
you had made some very sagacious remarks, such as that 
philosophy “contemplates all time and all existence”; but the 
general opinion seemed to be that contemporary philosophy 
was more important, and that the study of ancient philosophy 
was rather an amusement than a real sense of education. 

Adeimantus: What in the world did they mean by “‘con- 
temporary philosophy?” 

Socrates: They meant the philosophies which call them- 
selves respectively Realism and Idealism. 

Plato (who has recovered his equanimity) : But, Socrates, 
surely they do not think that there can be more than one 
philosophy ! 

p. 223, ed. Stallbeam (Jowett’s tr. I. p. 539) after a night’s conviviality, 
sat all night long drinking wine out of a large goblet along with Aristo- 
phanes and Agathon, and at cockcrow was found explaining to them, 
they being half asleep, that the writer of tragedy ought also to be a 
writer of comedy, who then, without going to bed, took a bath and passed 


the day as usual, such a man was not likely to be upset by a few glasses 
of Scotch whiskey. 
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Socrates: Oh, no; but, you see, each of them thinks that 
his philosophy is the only one worthy of the name. 

Glaucon: What a lot of ignoramuses they must be, 
Socrates! 

Socrates: I don’t know, Glaucon. For my part I do not 
believe in any particular philosophy. I think that what we 
have to do is to enquire into the meaning of things, and let 
those who delight in frivolous disputes bicker as much as 
they please among themselves about the superiority of their - 
particular brand of doctrine. 

Plato: Excuse Glaucon for interrupting you, Socrates. 
Go on with your interesting story. 

Socrates: I have written down in my tablets my impres- 
sions of this marvellous banquet, and I will read it to you if 
you will permit me. 

Omnes: Of course, Socrates. We will listen in silence to 
your words. 

END OF THE PROLOGUE 





NOTE—By the Editor. 


I am afraid that the first feeling of a reader of the 
Queen’s Quarterly will be one of puzzlement, not unmixed with 
surprise and perhaps with irritation at the licentious manner 
in which the ordinary distinctions of time and place are set 
aside in this Prologue. Here we have Socrates, who was 
born in 469 B.C., narrating to Plato and his friends a fan- 
tastic episode which could not possibly have happened. We 
know that some thinkers have suggested that there may be a 
space of four, of five, or even of an infinite number of dimen- 
sions; that Mr. Bradley, in his Appearance and Reality, plays 
with the idea of a Time that flows backwards, so that death 
comes before life; that Plato suggests the pre-existence of the 
human soul, while Wordsworth talks of our life as “but a 
sleep and a forgetting’; but why should these fantasies be 
calmly assumed to be real? 

The explanation is quite simple. Let the reader ask him- 
self how Socrates, were he to come alive now, would estimate 
the value of current philosophies, and the riddle is a riddle 
no longer. It may be as well, however, to give a hasty sum- 
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mary of the development of philosophy in England during the 
nineteenth century, so far as that is necessary for a proper 
understanding of present controversies. 

Ferrier’s “Institutes of Metaphysic,” published in 1856, 
was the first clear attack upon the philosophy dominant in 
Scotland, or at least in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Inspired 
perhaps by the rigid pseudo-mathematical method of Spinoza, 
Ferrier set forth his doctrines in three sections, called re- 
spectively Epistemology, or the Theory of Knowing; 
Agnoiology, or the Theory of Ignorance, and Ontology, or the 
Theory of Being. In the introduction, which may still be read 
with interest and profit, he makes no secret of his contempt 
for the so-called “Philosophy of Common Sense.” Philosophy, 
he then says, must be systematic, or it is not philosophy at 
all. “It is a matter of general complaint that, although we 
have plenty of disputations and dissertations on philosophy, 
we have no philosophy itself.” (p. 6). This is due to the 
fact that philosophy is not “reasoned.” ‘Strict reasoning, 
like everything else, is best explained, not by being explained, 
but by being done.” (p. 8). ‘More than that, there is not a 
single controversy in philosophy in which the antagonists are 
playing at the same game. The one man is playing at chess. 
his adversary is playing against him at billiards; and when- 
ever a victory is achieved or a defeat sustained, it is always 
such a victory as a billiard-player might be supposed to gain 
over a chess-player, or such a defeat as a _ billiard-player 
might be supposed to sustain at the hands of a chess-player” 
(pp. 8-9). “Every question in philosophy is the mask of an- 
other question; and all these masks must be removed, until 
the ultimate but truly first question has been reached” (p. 9). 
“Does matter exist or not? People actually think that that is, 
or even was, a question in philosophy. . . . It may be 
affirmed with certainty that no man, for at least two thousand 
years, has seen the true flesh-and-blood countenance of a single 
philosophical problem” (p. 10). “In common life the meta- 
physician can think, and feel, and speak, it is to be hoped, just 
like his neighbors. But when the philosopher its a philos- 
opher; when he has put on, like Prospero, his ‘garment’; when 
he has ascended to his watch-tower in the skies, let him play 
the philosopher to some purpose, and let him not be a babbler 
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in the land” (pp. 56-57). It will be said that all this is mere 
presumption, wrong-headed presumption. Is it not presump- 
tuous for any poor child of Adam to undertake to lay down 
the laws, not only of owr thinking and knowing, but of all pos- 
sible thinking and knowing?” Well, “it would be still more 
presumptuous to exclude any possible thinking and possible 
knowing, any possible intelligence, from the operation of these 
laws; for the laws here referred to are necessary truths—their 
opposites involve contradictions, and, therefore, the supposi- 
tion that any intelligence can be exempt from them is simple 
nonsense. It supposes that Reason is Unreason, that wisdom 
can be madness, that sense can be nonsense, that cosmos can 
be chaos” (p. 58). 

After this vigorous, and, some will say, all too vigorous 
claim to be heard, Ferrier proceeds to deal, first of all, with 
what we can know. His first proposition contains a precise 
statement of the primary law or condition of all knowledge, 
as he conceives it. “Along with whatever any intelligence 
knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its knowledge, 
have some knowledge of itself.”’ Like Hamlet, in Shakespeare’s 
play, the Self may be the “leading” or merely a “walking’’ 
character, but at any rate it is always on the stage. “Self, or 
the ‘me’,” says Ferrier “is the common centre, the continually 
known rallying point, in which all our cognitions meet and 
agree” (p. 79). We find anticipations of this proposition in 
the writings of the philosophers of Germany. Kant had 
glimpses of the truth; Fichte got hold of it and lost it; Schel- 
ling promised magnificent operations in the heyday of his 
youth, but the world has been waiting for the fulfilment of 
these promises for more than fifty years; and Hegel—“but 
who has ever yet uttered one intelligible word about Hegel? 
Not any of his countrymen—not any foreigner—seldom even, 
himself. With peaks, here and there, more lucent than the 
sun, his intervals are filled with a sea of darkness, unnavigable 
by the aid of any compass, and an atmosphere, or rather 
vacuum, in which no human intellect can breathe” (pp. 94-95). 
Hegel’s faults, however, and those of his predecessors, sub- 
sequent to Kant, lie, certainly, not in the matter, but only in 
the manner of their compositions. Admirable in the substance 
and spirit and directions of their speculations, they are pain- 
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fully deficient in the accomplishment of intelligible speech, 
and inhumanly negligent of all the arts by which alone the 
processes and results of philosophical research can be recom- 
mended to the attention of mankind” (p. 96). Ferrier, it will 
be observed, is beyond the crude stage of Lockhart, who pro- 
tested against the introduction of ‘“‘that d d nonsense” into 
Britain; but Hutchison Stirling’s “Secret of Hegel’ had not 
yet been written in his day, and even if it had, Ferrier might 
have agreed with the Oxford “don” who declared that if Hegel 
had a “secret,” Stirling had contrived to keep it to himself. 

Of Plato, as we should expect from his Oxford training, 
Ferrier expresses the highest admiration, but it seemed to 
him that this greatest of philosophers, instead of proving the 
coincidence of the known and the existent, had assumed it. 
“But this assumption did not require the genius of a Plato: 
any man could have assumed it. What was wanted was its 
demonstration: for unreasoned truth is an alien from philos- 
ophy. But the proof Plato did not supply. Nevertheless, 
Plato was large in design, and magnificent in surmises. His 
pliant genius sits close to universal reality, like the sea which 
fits in to all the sinuosities of the land. Nota shore of thought 
was left untouched by his murmuring lip. Over deep and 
over shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane, and unconcerned. To 
this day all philosophic truth is Plato rightly divined; all 
philosophic error is Plato misunderstood” (168-9). A mom- 
orable saying! 

Ferrier has a certain contempt for those who think of 
the mind as a mere result of physical organization. ‘The 
brain, they say, produces intelligence, just as the stomach, or 
rather some part of the nervous apparatus, produces hunger. 
Others, though denying the truth of this materialistic view, 
do not deny its possibility. Both parties are in error. We 
cannot determine what the mind is before we have determined 
what it is known as. Man’s organism is material, it is said! 
Why then should not his mind, his most intimate self, follow 
the same analogy, and be material too? Many circumstances 
have conspired to keep this fanaticism in life. The supposed 
visibility of ghosts helps it on considerably; and it is still 
further reinforced by some of the fashionable deliraments of 
the day, such as clairvoyance and (credite posteri) spirit- 
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rapping.” (Sir Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver Lodge, please 
take notice. “These aberrations betoken a perverse and 
prurient play of the abnormal fancy—groping for the very 
holy of holies in kennels running with the most senseless and 
God-abandoned abominations” (p. 230). 

To return to philosophy proper, David Hume says: “For 
my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 
I always stumble on some particular perception or other of 
heat, cold, light, or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. 
I never catch myself at any time without a perception.” Of 
course, says Ferrier, this is true enough. The ego, or self, or 
mind per se, is, of necessity, absolutely unknowable. (Prop. 
ix., p. 241). But Hume does not stop here; he goes on to 
say that he always catches his perceptions without any self. 
“TI never can observe,” he says, “anything but the perception”’ 
—in other words, Ferrier translates, “I always observe that 
the perceptions are not mine, and do not belong to any one.” 
This, says Ferrier, is perhaps the hardiest assertion ever 
hazarded in philosophy. “Not content with saying that a 
man can never apprehend himself in a purely indeterminate 
condition, which is true enough, he affirms that a man can 
never apprehend himself at all.’”’ Many philosophers, adds 
Ferrier, to whom the speculations of Hume were as worm- 
wood, have taught the same doctrine, only in terms somewhat 
more dubious and inexplicit (pp. 245-6). No valid result can 
be extracted from the banalities of the Scottish philosophy 
of common sense. Reid did not understand Descartes, or 
indeed any great philosopher. How little is to be gained from 
this source is manifest from its superficial account of the 
nature of Belief. It holds that belief is the determination 
of the mind to accept as actual fact, or as actual existence, 
on the evidence of ordinary thinking, that which the compul- 
sory reason has proved to be impossible, and contradictory. 
In reality, belief is the determination of the mind to accept 
as actual fact, or as actual existence, on grounds of probable 
evidence, whatever the compulsory reason has declared to be 
possible—that is, has shown to be non-contradictory. The 
reason cannot accept the statement that the material universe, 
and its qualities, are knowable per se, or even that they are 
thinkable. Certainly the material universe and its qualities 
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are both knowable and thinkable, but matter per se—what 
Kant called things-in-themselves—is not only no object of 
knowledge, but it is not even conceivable. The intellect can- 
not possibly think what has nothing by which it is deter- 
mined as an object of thought. Nor can matter per se be 
reached by the way of inference. Whatever can be conceived 
inferentially must be conceived as the object of possible, 
though not of actual cognition. But there is no potential, any 
more than actual, knowledge of matter per se. It can be con- 
ceived only as the object of no possible knowledge; and there- 
fore it cannot be conceived as an inference, except on the 
understanding that this inference is a finding of the contra- 
dictory, or of that which cannot be conceived on any terms by 
any intelligence (p. 307). 

Having thus vindicated the conditions of knowledge, 
Ferrier goes on to treat of the nature of Ignorance, which he 
declares to be simply an intellectual defect, imperfection, 
privation, or shortcoming. (Prop. I). The reason for in- 
troducing what seems so obvious is to meet the argument that 
what truly and absolutely exists may be something very dif- 
ferent from what is by us regarded as the Absolute. The 
known Absolute and the actual Absolute are not, it is said, 
necessarily the same. In other words, there can be no Onto- 
logy, no science of ultimate Reality. We must therefore begin 
by admitting our ignorance in full, and then go on to institute 
a searching inquiry into its nature and character (p. 408). 

Now, argues Ferrier, we can be ignorant only of what 
can possibly be-known. (Prop. III., p. 412). Ignorance, 
properly so called, is not the same thing as nescience. We 
are nescient of the opposites of the necessary truths of reason; 
in other words, of that which would contradict the nature of 
all intelligence to know. But this is not a defect, but on the 
contrary the very strength and perfection of reason. No 
intelligence, not even an infinite intelligence, can properly be 
said to be ignorant of the contradictory. 'To suppose that we 
can be ignorant of that which is absolutely and necessarily 
unknowable to all intelligence is as extreme a violation of the 
law of contradiction as it is possible to conceive (p. 416). 

From the conclusions reached in the two first parts of 
his system Ferrier concludes that Reality in its ultimate 
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nature, or, as he calls it, Absolute Existence, must be either 
that which we know or that of which we are ignorant. This 
has been formulated in logic as the law of the Excluded 
Middle. What the ordinary logician has overlooked is that it 
applies only to non-contradictory things. It is nonsense to 
say, for example, that we must either know that two and two 
make five, or that we are ignorant of this. There is no 
alternative in the case of that which is contradictory. Two 
and two are four, two straight lines do not enclose a space, 
the radii of a circle are all equal. The law of excluded 
middle must therefore be valid and true only in reference to 
the non-contradictory. Certain philosophers have distinguish- 
ed between things conceivable by us, and things conceivable, 
but not by us—the latter being regarded as the ‘“‘inconceiv- 
able,” the inconceivable without any qualification. Thus there 
are two inconceivables: the inconceivable by ws and the incon- 
ceivable in itself. But the inconceivable in itself is simply the 
contradictory and nonsensical. Could anything be more 
absurd than to class the inconceivable by us along with the 
conceivable by others. Confounding the simply inconceiv- 
able by us with the absolutely inconceivable, these thinkers 
tell us that many things which are absolutely inconceivable 
we must nevertheless conceive to exist—that is, we must think 
what the laws of thinking prevent us from thinking. We are 
called upon to think a thing to exist which, in the same breath, 
they tell us we cannot think at all (69). 

Nothing, then, is unthinkable or inconceivable but the 
contradictory, and Absolute Existence, or Being in itself, is 
not the contradictory. This proposition does not require to 
be proved: it is self-evident. We must assume that Truth is, 
and that it is not nonsense or the contradictory. Nor are we 
called upon to prove that Absolute Existence is, or that it is 
not the contradictory. What we are called upon as philos- 
ophers to do is merely to find out and demonstrate what Abso- 
lute Existence is (p. 465). 

Now, Absolute Existence is not matter per se; in other 
words, mere material things have no true and independent 
Being (Prop. VI). Ordinary thinking believes that mere 
material things have, or may have, a true independent Being, 
and the Scottish philosophy of common sense adopts the same 
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view. Of course material things exist, but they have no 
separate and independent existence. By themselves they are 
not nothing, but they are nonsense. Nor is the ego per se, or 
the mind in a state of pure indetermination—that is, with no 
thing or thought present to it—that which truly and absolutely 
exists (p. 477). 

Again, matter is not the cause of our perceptive cog- 
nitions. If that were true, we should have no direct know- 
ledge of material things themselves; we should only know the 
ideas or perceptions, while material things, declared to be 
their cause, would not come within the pale of our cognition 
(pp. 481-2). According to Locke, material things exist, and 
give rise to our sensible ideas or perceptions, because they 
are fitted to do so by the Divine law and appointment. Berkeley 
denied the representative character of our ideas, maintain- 
ing that the total and immediate object of the mind is the 
material thing itself—with the addition, however, of some 
subjective and heterogeneous element. It is for him a 
synthesis of the objective and the subjective, the thing plus the 
sense (sight, touch, etc.), a unit indivisible by us at least. 
Berkeley thus accomplished the very task which, fifty or sixty 
years afterwards, Reid laboured at in vain (p. 490). The 
defect of Berkeley was that instead of maintaining that it was 
the ego or oneself which clove inseparably to all that could be 
known, and that this element must be thought of along with 
all that is thought of, he rather held that it was the senses, or 
our respective modes of cognition, which clove inseparably to 
all that could be known. Thus he failed to show that the 
supreme mind or deity was not necessarily subject to our 
sensible modes of apprehension. Reid, however, mistook 
entirely the scope of the Berkeleyan speculations. He actually 
supposed Berkeley to have been a “representationist.” In 
truth, Reid’s supposed refutation of representationism is a 
complete failure. His ultimate object was to vindicate the 
absolute or independent existence of the material universe. To 
accomplish this end, he set on foot a doctrine of intuitive 
perception, in which he endeavoured to show that the mind 
stands face to face with material realities, without anything 
more standing there along with them. But Dr. Reid, honest 
man, must not be dealt with too severely. ‘With vastly good 
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intentions, and very excellent abilities for everything except 
philosophy, he had no speculative genius whatever—positively 
an anti-speculative turn of mind, which, with a mixture of 
shrewdness and naiveté altogether incomparable, he was 
pleased to term “common sense’; thereby proposing as 
arbiter in the controversies in which he was engaged, an 
authority which the learned could not well decline, and which 
the vulgar would very readily defer to. There was good 
policy in this appeal. The standard of the exact reason did 
not quite suit him, neither was he willing to be immortalized 
as the advocate of mere vulgar prejudices; so that he caught 
adroitly at this middle term, whereby he was enabled, when 
reason failed him, to take shelter under popular opinion; and 
when popular opinion went against him, to appeal to the 
higher evidence of reason. Without renouncing scientific 
precision when it could be attained, he made friends of the 
mammon of unphilosophy. . . . This amphibious method, 
however, had its advantages. At home in the submarine 
abysses of popular opinion, Dr. Reid, in the highest regions of 
philosophy, was as helpless as a whale in a field of clover... . 
His opinions are even more confused than they are fallacious, 
more incoherent than they are erroneous; and no amount of 
expositorial ingenuity has ever succeeded in conferring on his 
doctrines even the lowest degree of scientific intelligibility” 
(pp. 492-496). 


After this lively sally, Ferrier sums up his own conclus- 
ions in the proposition that ‘Absolute Existence is the 
synthesis of the subject and object—the union of the universal 
and the particular—the concretion of the ego and non-ego; in 
other words, the only true, and real, and independent 
Existences are minds-together-with-that-apprehended” (Prop. 
X). “All absolute existences are contingent except one; in 
other words, there is one, but only one, Absolute Existence 
which is strictly necessary; and that existence is a supreme, 
infinite, and everlasting Mind in synthesis with all things (Pr. 
XI). The counter-proposition, which is the ground of all 
atheism, is the proposition that the universe by itself, or out 
of relation to all intelligence, is, or may be, a necessary 
existence (p. 525). 
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I have given a rapid summary of salient points in the 
remarkable work of Ferrier, mainly because it seems to me to 
have a direct bearing upon recent speculations. His attack 
upon “good old Mr. Reid,” as he calls him, may almost seem to 
violate the acknowledged canons of good taste, but it must be 
explained as arising from Ferrier’s intense and life-long 
interest in the higher regions of philosophical speculation. 
All the main issues insisted upon by more recent thinkers, 
such as T. H. Green, Edward Caird, F. H. Bradley, and Bern- 
ard Bosanquet, are in the “Institutes of Metaphysic” raised 
for the first time. We may not agree with the judgment of 
Edmund L. Lushington—the E. L. of one of Tennyson’s son- 
nets,—that “in originality, depth, and truth,’ Ferrier’s 
system “is surpassed by no philosophy which the nineteenth 
century has produced in Britain’; but the rich sugges- 
tiveness of all Ferrier’s writings, including his “Lectures on 
Greek Philosophy,” are beyond dispute, and I doubt if any 
philosophical work could be more profitably studied by those 
unfamiliar with the greater problems of philosophy than his 
“Tnstitutes of Metaphysic.”’ 

The industry of Dr. Reid was directly mainly to the 
problem of perception, and with that problem Sir 
William Hamilton is also largely occupied; indeed, much of 
his later life was spent, some people think was wasted, in pre- 
paring an elaborate annotated edition of his predecessor’s 
writings. It was Reid who introduced the title of ‘Common 
Sense Philosophy,” and this title Hamilton adopted, spending 
much time and learning in buttressing up what he regarded 
as their common doctrine of perception by quotations from all 
sorts of authors, beginning with Protagoras and following the 
course of time down to his own day. His first treatise—that 
on ‘The Philosophy of the unconditioned’”—appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review for the year 1829, and was subsequently 
reprinted in the ‘Discussions on Philosophy.” In the follow- 
ing year there appeared in the same Review the article on 
“The Philosophy of Perception.” In 1836 Hamilton was ap- 
pointed Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh, where he gave two courses of lectures, which 
were subsequently published under the titles of “‘Lectures on 
Metaphysics” and “Lectures on Logic.” These, together with 
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his elaborate notes on Reid’s works, contain his contribution 
to the study of philosophy. 

Hamilton deals with three questions: Firstly, the nature 
of knowledge, and especially the nature of sensible perception; 
secondly, the logical problem of judgment; thirdly, the philos- 
ophy of the unconditioned. 

1. Perception, Hamilton maintains, is immediate or pre- 
sentative; by which he means that nothing is interposed be- 
tween the mind and the material phenomenon. Mediate cog- 
nition, on the other hand, is that in which the thing known 
is held up or mirrored to the mind in a vicarious representa- 
tion or image; and Hamilton stoutly maintains that neither 
mind nor matter is so known, both being apprehended with 
the same directness and immediateness. “The very things,” he 
says, “which we perceive by our senses do really exist, there 
being no opposition between the reality existing and the 
object known. We must therefore discard, as false and 
pernicious, the doctrine that our consciousness is limited only 
to our own subjective states. What we immediately know is 
the object itself. In perception we apprehend the external 
reality in its own qualities; not through the medium of repre- 
sentative images; so that knowledge and existence are con- 
vertible. There are not two objects—the real thing beyond 
the mind, and the thing as represented in consciousness—but 
only one thing, namely, the object as known” (Discussions, 
p. 57). 

In his account of our knowledge of the external world 
Hamilton begins by assuming, in harmony with common 
sense, the actual existence of the mind, the body, and the outer 
world; and his question is as to how the mind comes to have a 
knowledge of the outer or extra-organic thing. His answer is 
that the mind directly knows the body as extended, and so 
infers the existence of the outer or extra-organic world. The 
difficulty which this account at once suggests is that it departs 
markedly from the ordinary unreflective view of perception 
which a man of common sense, if he had any theory at all, 
would naturally entertain. As Hamilton originally states the 
theory, we no doubt have a direct knowledge of the organism, 
but besides this we are supposed to come directly face to face 
with the extra-organic thing. But if, as Hamilton now says, 
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we do not immediately know the extra-organic object, it is 
difficult to see how the original position can still be maintained. 
Hamilton’s account may be a correct statement of the facts, 
but it is not compatible with the simple or naive form of Real- 
ism which his first statemeht of it seems to imply. This, in 
fact, is the main difficulty which any form of natural Realism 
must face. The idealist solution of the difficulty will, I hope, 
become clear later on. 

3. In his logical doctrine Hamilton assumes that the ordin- 
ary formal logic gives an accurate account, as far as it goes, 
of the character of conception, judgment and inference. That 
doctrine regards a conception as a class-notion, a judgment as 
the relation of two such class-notions, and an inference as the 
conclusion drawn by comparing two judgments with each 
other. We may, it is said, view such class-notions either from 
the point of view of their “extension” or of their “‘intensions.” 
Formal logic, at least in its unsophisticated form, looks at these 
class-notions mainly from the point of view of their extension, 
using the intension only to enable us to arrange them in a 
series, in which Being or Existence has the greatest extension 
and the least intension; while, as we decrease in extension, we 
increase in intension. Hamilton’s main contribution to this 
account is to insist in every case on observing carefully the 
extension of both subjects and predicate. Looking at the 
matter in this way, he finds the number of the forms of infer- 
ence in syllogism to be greatly increased. Take the stock 
instance: 

Man is mortal. 
Socrates is a man. 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 


What is meant by the major premise in this syllogism? 
Does not ‘‘man,” the subject of this premise, mean “all men,” 
and does not “mortal,” when quantified, that is, taken in ex- 
tension, mean “some mortals”? Again, does not ‘‘Socrates,”’ 
in the minor premise, mean ‘“‘the one individual Socrates,” and 
the predicate, “one member of the class called ‘man’?” And 
finally, is the conclusion not to be interpreted as meaning 
“Socrates is one member of the total class ‘mortal beings’ ?” 

Now, no doubt Hamilton is right if the ordinary view of 
conception, judgment, and inference is sound. That it has 
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lurking in it some fallacy, however, seems to be obvious, be- 
cause what is called “‘inference” is no inference at all: its 
movement is merely apparent. The three notions, “mortal,” 
‘‘man,” and ‘“‘Socrates,” are assumed, and the so-called “‘infer- 
ence’”’ is purely verbal. 

Another defender of the formal syllogism, Mr. Stanley 
Jevons, took a step further. What, he asked, is meant by the 
major premise of the syllogism cited? Does it not mean, 
when we make the subject as well as the predicate explicit, not 
“man” without qualification, but ‘“‘man”’ qualified as one of the 
“mortal” beings? And does not “Socrates” mean “Socrates” 
in his quality as “man”? Very good; then we shall have as 
our syllogism: 

Mortal men are mortal men. 
The mortal man “Socrates” is a mortal man. 
Therefore, the mortal man “Socrates” is the mortal man 
“Socrates.” 


Of course Jevons does not put the matter in this explicit 
form, but his theory must be interpreted as amounting to this. 
Thus the utter absurdity of the assumption common to both 
Hamilton and Jevons is revealed—the assumption that thought 
must necessarily reason by way of extension, and that formal 
logic gives us a true formulation of the process of valid in- 
ference. Hamilton’s laborious efforts to renovate logic, like 
his abortive attempt to defend Reid’s naive Realism, are, his 
idealistic opponents contend, based upon a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of real thinking, which certainly does 
not go round and round in the same monotonous groove, like a 
mill-horse, without making the least progress. Let us then, 
says Bradley, discard the syllogism altogether, and start 
afresh. 

3. Hamilton’s distinctive doctrine is his Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned, a doctrine which was suggested to him by 
Kant’s Antinomies. The immediate knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world and of the mind itself, he there explains, is not 
of absolute reality, but only of reality as it can be known by 
finite beings like ourselves. All our knowledge, he maintains, 
is only of the relative or phenomenal. “Matter, or body,” he 
says, “is to use the name either of something known, or of 
something unknown. In so far as matter is a name for some- 
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thing known, it means that which appears to us under the 
forms of extension, solidity, divisibility, figure, motion, rough- 
ness, smoothness, colour, heat, cold, etc.; in short, it is a com- 
mon name for a certain series or aggregate, or complement of 
appearances or phenomena manifested in co-existence. But 
these phenomena appear only in conjunction, we are compelled 
by the constitution of our nature to think them conjoined in 
and by something; and as they are phenomena, we cannot 
think them the phenomena of nothing, but must regard them 
as the properties or qualities of something that is extended, 
solid, figured, etc. But this something—absolutely and in 
itself, considered apart from its phenomena—is to us zero. 
It is only in its qualities, only in its effects, in its relative or 
phenomenal existence, that it is cognisable or conceivable; 
and it is only by a law of thought which compels us to think 
something absolute and unknown, as the basis or condition of 
the relative and known, that this something obtains a kind of 
incomprehensible reality to us. Now, that which manifests 
its qualities—in other words, that in which the appearing 
causes inhere, that to which they belong—is called their sub- 
ject, or substance, or substratum. To this subject of the phen- 
omena of extension, solidity, etc., the term matter or material 
substance is commonly given; and therefore, as contradis- 
tinguished from those qualities, it is the name of something 
unknown and inconceivable. The same is true in regard to 
the term “mind.” In so far as mind is the common name for 
the states of knowing, willing, feeling, desiring, etc., of which 
I am conscious, it is only the name for a certain series of 
connected phenomena or qualities, and, consequently, expresses 
only what is known. But in so far as it denotes that subject 
or substance behind or under these phenomena—it expresses 
what, in itself or in its absolute existence, is unknown. Thus, 
mind and matter, as known or knowable, are only two different 
series of phenomena or substances in which these two differ- 
ent series of phenomena or qualities are supposed to inhere. 
The existence of an unknown substance is only an inference 
we are compelled to make from the existence of known 
phenomena; and the distinction of two substances is only in- 
ferred from the seeming incompatibility of the two series of 
phenomena to co-inhere in one. Our whole knowledge of mind 
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and matter is thus only relative; of existence, absolutely and 
in itself, we know nothing; and we may say of man what 
Virgil said of Atneas, contemplating in the prophetic sculpture 
of his shield the future glories of Rome: 

“Rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet.” 


One cannot avoid the reflection that to deny the exis- 
tence of matter in itself or mind in itself is an extraordinary 
way of enforcing Realism. ‘“‘Good old Doctor Reid” did his 
best to show that there is no proper reason for denying that 
we come into direct and immediate contact with external 
things and the individual mind without any roundabout process 
of inferring their existence from their appearance to us; 
above all things he was mortally afraid of anything like 
“representationism”’; and here is his interpreter declaring 
that we do not know immediately either matter or mind. Ido 
not say that Hamilton had not made an advance upon Reid. 
but it is such an advance as the poor man might have regarded 
as a betrayal of his most cherished convictions. 

Holding these views, we are not surprised to find Ham- 
ilton at great pains to confirm his denial of any direct know- 
ledge of mind or matter by a series of considerations designed 
to prove that of Reality in itself or the Unconditioned we have 
no knowledge, and strictly speaking no conception. In seek- 
ing to establish this thesis, Hamilton bids us observe that there 
is an ambiguity in the term “‘Unconditioned” which, if not care- 
fully guarded against, will lead to inextricable confusion. The 
term includes both the Infinite and the Absolute. Now the 
human mind, argues Hamilton, cannot conceive, and therefore 
cannot directly know, the Infinite, that is, the “unconditionally 
unlimited”; it can conceive, and consequently can know, only 
the “unconditionally limited.” Make the attempt to conceive 
the “unconditionally unlimited,” and its impossibility will be 
at once manifest. Wecan neither think (a) an infinite whole, 
that is, a whole so great that we cannot also conceive it as 4 
relative part of a greater whole; nor are we able to conceive 
(b) an absolute part, that is, a part so small that we cannot alsa 
conceive is as a relational whole, divisible into smaller parts. 
On the other hand, we cannot positively represent or realiza 
or construe to the mind—since here understanding and imag- 
ination coincide—ether (a) an infinite whole, for this would 
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require an infinite synthesis in thought of finite wholes, which 
could only per possible be completed in an infinite time; nor for 
the same reason, can we follow out in thought (b) an infinite 
divisibility of parts. Dr. Reid, I am afraid, had he been alive, 
would have found these very hard sayings, and would have 
been perplexed and puzzled to understand how so simple a 
view as his should have issued in such perplexing alternatives. 
But perhaps, as he went on to Hamilton’s next step, he might 
have taken heart of grace. For Hamilton, in his own way, 
like Kant, from whom he borrowed his antinomies, after they 
had been diluted by Jacobi, has still a “shot in his locker.” 
What he denies to knowledge, he tries to recover by belief or 
faith; and, curiously enough, he finds salvation from sheer 
agnosticism in the logical law of the Excluded Middle. That 
law affirms that of two contradictory ideas, one or the other 
must be true. If you say, ‘“‘A man is not a horse,” you determine 
one thing positively about his true nature; you only exclude 
“man” from the class “horse.” Now the Unconditioned is, like 
this ‘‘privative’” conception, not a positive, but only a negative 
idea, and therefore it tells us nothing about the nature of 
objects which lie beyond the sphere of our knowledge. Were 
it positive, we should be compelled to affirm that the total 
sphere of reality is coterminous with the whole of our phen- 
omenal experience; but, being in itself simply the absence of 
positive knowledge, there is nothing to prevent us, if other 
considerations intervene, from supposing that a reality corres- 
ponding to one or the other of the logical alternatives may 
actually be true. 

But, it may be objected: Granting this, we do not seem 
to be in any better case than before, since we have no way of 
ruling out either of the alternatives. We seem, in fact, to be 
suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven and earth, 
between two mutually incompatible alternatives. In our in- 
finite experience, we can always get one of the alternatives 
further defined. True, the law of Excluded Middle does not 
give us any help in determining, for example, the nature of 
“man”; but we have our ordinary experience to help us, and by 
inductions based upon known facts we can, and do, determine 
a good deal about the nature of man. But we have no such 
experience to fall back upon in the case of the “Uncondition- 
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ed”; and however unreservedly we accept as valid the logical 
law of the Excluded Middle, that gives us no help whatever: 
for the Unconditioned is asserted to lie beyond the boundaries 
of all our possible knowledge. Hence, it may be added, the 
only conclusion from Hamilton’s premises is that of Huxley 
and Spencer, namely, that we must be contented to remain 
forever in ignorance of the ultimate nature of the universe. 
Agnosticism is the true inference. 

“Not at all,’ Hamilton exclaims in some heat; “I have 
told you that there may be a way out of this impasse; and here 
it is. The Unconditioned certainly is no object of knowledge, 
but I have never said that it is not an object of faith.” 

“Yes, but that is only your belief,” says the agnostic, ‘and 
I refuse to accept your mere ipse dizit. Tell me what ground 
you have for your so-called ‘faith,’ and then I may see my way 
to accepting one of your alternatives.” 

“Nothing easier,” answers Hamilton. “You will admit 
that there is such a thing as the moral consciousness. The 
moral law asserts unconditionally that you must not kill, or 
steal, or commit adultery. Its commands, as Kant properly 
says, are not hypothetical but categorical imperatives. It is 
not a matter of mere feeling, for then its commands would 
be merely a matter of expediency, as some purblind thinkers 
have said. It is not through unaided feeling that we deter- 
mine whether a thing is right or wrong, but by our intelligence. 
The feelings of pleasure or pain which accompanies our moral 
judgements is no criterion of their absolute value; for we may 
do a thing which we believe to be right and do it with the 
utmost pain. Manis conscious of his liberty to act in harmony 
with the moral law which his reason prescribes; he is there- 
fore responsible for his actions, right or wrong. This fact 
implies the existence of an Unconditioned Being, or what we 
call in ordinary language God. True, we have no knowledge 
of such a Being; but we are bound to admit His existence on 
the basis of the moral law. And we may form an analogical 
conception of the inner nature of this Being by a proper 
analysis of our own nature, always allowing for the difference 
between finite things like ourselves and the Infinite Being. 
The world as known to us is a world of phenomena; but by our 
very nature we are compelled to postulate an Unconditioned 
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Being. Analogically, we may therefore figure the relation be- 
tween the phenomenal world of our knowledge and the Uncon- 
ditioned Being as similar to that which obtains between our 
own body and our own mind. Thus that which lies beyond the 
region of our knowledge is established by the higher faculty 
of faith, which in fact is reason in its highest form.” 

This, then, is Hamilton’s last word; and Dr. Reid after his' 
first perplexity had passed away, would probably have accepted 
Hamilton’s solution; at least to Bishop Mansel, another realist, 
it seems to be a most potent instrument for confounding the 
agnostic. Possibly, however, Reid might have been less sure 
of its validity when he found it endorsed by an empiricist like 
Herbert Spencer, who employs the weapons of Hamilton to 
establish that very agnosticism which Hamilton and Mansel 
abhorred. 

JOHN WATSON. 


IN MEMORIAM—G. M. MACDONNELL 


N the campus of Queen’s there stands to-day the finest 
O group of academic buildings in Canada. No one of them 
is of outstanding architectural beauty; but in their unity and 
completeness, their seemliness and dignity, their almost total 
absence of the unfitting, they stand unrivalled. 

The story of how they grew, of how in them a spirit took 
shape; the story which reveals them built not of stone and 
mortar but of blood and tears and manifold self-sacrifice is 
one on which we Queen’s men love to dwell. Two names stand 
out above all others; those of Principal Grant and of his 
friend and successor Principal Gordon. But there were 
others, Generals of Division who did not come so prominently 
forward as the Commander in Chief, but without the lavish 
unselfishness of whose help neither Grant nor Gordon could 
have won the day. 

The generation who wrought with Principal Grant in the 
beginning of his work has almost passed away; Fleming, 
Maclennan, Wardrope, Dupuis, Williamson; all have gone; but 
if their bodies are buried in the dust their work endures and 
is symbolized in the stone of our buildings, simple, austere, 
dignified. Of the teachers who were here when Principal 
Grant came the greatest scholar still remains in John Watson, 
now in his fifty-second year of service; of the counsellors and 
administrators the most vivid and picturesque was with us 
till January of this year, when George Macdonnell walked for 
the last time up the stairs of his office, and then laid him down 
and died at his work. 

The Queen’s to‘which Principal Grant came in 1877 was 
a small Arts College, of seven Professors and about eighty 
students, with the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in somewhat loose affiliation, and with a total revenue of not 
more than $16,000. But its staff and students were devoted 
to their Alma Mater and to each other, and their relations to 
the town were of the best. There was a strong Presbyterian 
Ethos; indeed we were more than Presbyterian; we were 
“Auld Kirk.” I think that I am correct in saying that all the 
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Professors were members of St. Andrew’s Church, with the 
exception of Professor Dupuis, whose attendance at Chalmers 
was looked on as a proof of that originality of mind akin to 
skepticism, which is promoted by the study of Mathematics 
and Physics, in both of which he was the singularly perfect 
instructor. 

George Milnes Macdonnell was at the time a rising young 
lawyer of 34 years of age, solicitor to the University, and 
Professor of the law of real property in her somewhat 
sketchy Faculty of Law. Grant and he were both Maritime 
Province men, who had merged their love for their native 
province in a larger love for the new Dominion. Both loved 
the Kirk of Scotland, but had aided in merging her in the 
larger Presbyterianism. Each had a keen brain, somewhat 
skeptical of dogma, but controlled by the religious fervour and 
the mysticism of the Highlander. They soon became attached 
to one another ‘“‘with that supreme devotion 

Which the Southron never knew.” 

Who that was at Queen’s before 1900 has not seen them walk- 
ing up and down upon the campus, or on the narrow walk 
which led to the Principal’s house, the strong hand of the tall, 
thin Principal gripping the arm of his taller, thinner friend, 
intent in earnest conversation, at times interrupted by bursts 
of Brobdignagian laughter? At the time of Grant’s coming 
Macdonnell was a widower, and almost every Sunday after- 
noon they had tea together in the Principal’s house, in the big 
dining room in winter, on the long verandah in spring and 
autumn. Queen’s had an even harder time then than now to 
make ends meet, and the search for economies and expedients 
brought the two still closer together. For a whole autumn 
they discussed whether blinds upon the windows of Con- 
vocation Hall could be afforded, and finally decided upon put- 
ting them up, “but only on the west windows.” But though 
economy was the order of the day, subscriptions were even 
more so, and on each of the numerous occasions when a levy 
upon the graduates was made, one of those to put his hand 
deepest in his pocket was George Macdonnell. 

He was born in 1844 in Bathurst, New Brunswick, the son 
of a clergyman of the Church of Scotland. In 1852 his father 
was transferred to Upper Canada, and George went for a 
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short time to Dr. Tassie’s celebrated Grammar School in Galt, 
an experience which gave him a rooted dislike of the dor- 
mitory system in residential schools. At the age of 13 he 
came to Queen’s and took his B.A. degree in 1860; his brother 
James had graduated two years before at the age of 15, and 
was in 1860 Assistant Principal of the Preparatory School 
carried on by the University. George entered the law office 
of Sir Alexander Campbell, formerly the partner of Sir John 
Macdonald and afterwards his colleague, and was soon promi- 
nent in political life on the Conservative side. He became 
intimate with Sir John Macdonald, assisted him in more than 
one election, and seemed to be on the way to a political career; 
but he broke with Macdonald over the Pacific Scandal, and 
save to cast his vote took no further part in political life till 
1891, when his patriotism led him to stand forth against the 
Commercial Union with the United States which he regarded 
as the inevitable precursor of political union. 

It was characteristic of his austerity that the severance 
came on a moral issue; it was characteristic of his humanity 
and his keen sense of humour that his relations with Sir John 
Macdonald remained friendly. To hate the sin and love the 
sinner is a maxim which has been made the excuse for many 
an unworthy friendship; but it is after all the spirit of the 
Master, and it was essentially the spirit of George Macdonnell. 
If.a man like Sir John Macdonald, or “Jim” Metcalfe, or any 
one of a dozen other of his friends was essentially sound, essen- 
tially free from malice and meanness, George Macdonnell did 
not worry over-much about outward observances. He was 
essentially human and vigorous. In his youth he had been a 
capable athlete, in the blessed days before specialization. I 
have heard him tell with infinite humour of a rowing race on 
Kingston harbour, in which he defeated the late Thomas 
Fyshe, afterwards General Manager of the Merchants Bank. 
The prize was apparently the right to take a certain young 
lady for a row on the harbour on the evening of the race, and 
Fyshe was so anxious to win that he had bought a special boat 
for the occasion. Later on Macdonnell was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Lawn Tennis Club conducted for many years by the 
Staff and their friends. Swimming he carried on vigorously 
till late in life, and when too old to compete himself he took 
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the keenest pride in the athletic prowess of his sons. To the 
last he loved fishing with such passion that I am sure he would 
have agreed with Sir Walter Scott, who hoped for a little fly- 
fishing in Heaven. 

But with all his joy in life, and indeed because of it, he 
was essentially religious. A constant desire to do God’s will 
ruled his life as surely as it ever did that of a Crusader of old. 
His character and actions were based on a very deliberately 
adopted code of ethics and of metaphysics, a code essentially 
Scotch and Presbyterian, but with a very beautiful Platonic 
side which he had worked out for himself. The Queen’s of the 
’Fifties, in which he and his brother studied, was based on 
the model of Edinburgh. She had been founded primarily to 
train candidates for the ministry, with the admirable result 
of giving to the Theological Faculty intellectual ardour and of 
suffusing the Faculty of Arts with a belief in the things of 
the spirit. The days of specialization and of Honour Courses 
had not yet come, but a thoroughly sound general education 
was given in Classics, Mathematics, and Elementary Science. 
The University had all the best features of a small college. 
The classes were small; every student came into contact with 
every professor; while an occasional woman attended an 
occasional class, the present “monstrous regiment” was un- 
known. Athletics were carried on in a haphazard way, as a 
relaxation, and with no thought of the importance of a Cham- 
pionship Team. Faculty Dances, Year Functions, and all the 
paraphernalia of “the larger life of the University’? were 
unknown. Certain obvious temptations there were, then as 
always; but for a boy fortified against them both by youth 
and by the training and traditions of such a home as Macdon- 
nell’s there were probably fewer interruptions to the pursuit 
of sound learning than at present. 


A love of learning he certainly gained, linked inseparably 
with a love of “that wisdom which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion.” He was one of the founders, and to the last one of the 
most active members of “The Saturday Club.” The striking 
phrases of two papers which he read, one on Abraham Lincoln, 
and one on R. E. Lee, will long remain in my memory, as well 
as the sympathy which he showed for both of those splendid 
antagonists. In his teaching in Sunday School and in Bible 
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Class he showed a rare historical aptitude for visualizing the 

characters of the Old and New Testaments, and for making 

real their very human difficulties, fears and aspirations. 
Toward the end of his life Principal Grant felt that the: 


time had come to nationalize Queen’s. Loose though the con- 
nection had become which bound her to the Church, small and 
grudging as was the financial aid which the Church had given, 
Macdonnell felt terribly the wrench involved. He knew well 
the enriching influence which Arts had had upon Theology, 
and Theology upon Arts, and he dreaded the spiritual impov- 
erishment involved in their possible severance. But when he 
saw that his trusted Chief had made up his mind he followed 
him loyally and fought by his side in the great battles of 
November 1 and 2, 1900, when the corporators of the Univer- 
sity were called together for the first time since its formation. 
Then Grant died, just before the alteration in the status of 
the University had been consummated, and Macdonnell 
changed his mind. Then began that unhappy conflict which 
gradually set him at variance with the majority of the Staff 
and of the Trustees, and which saddened his later years. It 
was his last great fight, and though I was in the opposing 
camp, my Highland blood leaped up in admiration for the 
emotional and intellectual power of the man. Those who were 
there tell of how in successive Assemblies foe after foe went 
down before him. But though he made a bonny fight, and 
though he won better terms for Queen’s Theological College, 
as we look back we can see the pity of it. To have to fight 
against the University which he had loved from boyhood; it 
was bitter! To see it departing, as it seemed to him, from 
the ideals which he had cherished, and to whose support he 
had given the sacrifices of a life-time, was bitterer still. But 
though the conflict saddened his later life, and though he more 
than once spoke with a sigh of the better and happier days, 
he was too sunny of soul to be embittered. To the last he 
rejoiced in her success; and to the work of Queen’s Theological 
College he gave the same devotion which he had previously 
given to the larger unit. 

In his eightieth year he had the heart of a boy. His con- 
servatism was based upon definite principles, and differed by 
the breadth of a world from that ignoble fear of change which 
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sometimes comes with age. On his fishing trips he preferred 
the society of young men, and those who went with him found 
him as young as themselves, and delighted to discuss with 
humourous sympathy the most radical theories about Church 
or State. Though he had travelled little and had lived from 
boyhood in Kingston, no man could have been further removed 
from “small-townishness.” The tall figure, gaunt yet digni- 
fied, the courteous address, the whole social and intellectual 
approach to any subject were those of a citizen of the larger 
world. Yet Kingston never had a better citizen, and his 
counsel and his purse were at the service of every good cause, 
especially if the interests of the children or of the downtrodden 
were concerned. 

When the war came his whole religious and patriotic 
ardour was thrown into it. I remember addressing with him 
a recruiting meeting on Amherst Island. The Island had 
already been pretty well combed, but we got one or two, one 
of whom told me frankly that it was Mr. Macdonnell’s speech 
which had persuaded him. In his singularly sincere and 
moving address at the funeral Principal Dyde told us that 
later on, when the shortage of ministers grew serious, Mr. 
Macdonnell came to him and quietly told him that he would 
be glad to fill the pulpit of any neighbouring village which 
lacked a minister. 

“Say not thou that the former days were better than 
these; for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning these 
things.”’ We look back to the old days and to the Elder States- 
men not in despair but for inspiration. Vezilla regis pro- 
deunt; the standards of Queen’s go forward. But let us not 
forget the men who never despaired in the day of small things, 
and who left us the heritage which is ours to-day. 


W. L. GRANT. 
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CENTURY. 





I. Introduction. 


TRANGE as it may seem to anyone aware of the govern- 
mental indifference of France toward her western colo- 
nies in the eighteenth century, there are a few plays in this 
period actually performed on the stage and presenting current 
popular notions concerning Canada. Playwrights had a body 
of fairly accurate information on La Nouvelle France from 
which they could draw,! but much like their confréres to-day, 
they trusted also to invention, as we shall see. Their attitude 
is well typified by one of the characters we meet in these 
plays, Dorimont (V. 20)?, who says he has been everywhere 
and is constantly telling his adventures, but admits: 
Moi quand je n’en sais point, sur le champ je les fais. 
When asked what Canadian women are like, Dorimont 
answers: (V. 10) 
. singuliéres——Et les hommes?—TIls sont singuliers ... ayant 
Vair ... par ma foi... je ne sais trop vous dire. 
He ends by admitting that he has never been in Canada 
and we might as well make a similar admission here for 
all our dramatists. One of them, Poisson, had a brother 
who crossed the ocean and his plays show points of reality 
quite lacking in the others. But all were merely aiming to 
interest by including some reference to events of the day or 
by staging some more or less unconscious impersonation of 
the Rousseauesque primitive. The foreign, the exotic, is 
always enchanting, as the Comtesse confesses when she tells 
why she fell in love with her husband: (V. 3) 
La Marquise—C’est par ces qualités qu’il fut de vous chéri? 
La Comtesse— Non: c’est qu’il était né prés de Pondicheri. 


1See page 17. 

2In our study we shall use these abbreviations for our authors: 
V., Vadé; P., Poisson; M., Marmontel; D., Dumaniant; L., Lesage. 
Numbers indicate scenes. Most of the plays studied are one act skits. 

3It is of interest to note here that there is no mention in Joseph 
Texte’s Rousseau et le Cosmopolitisme Littéraire of this curious aspect 
of Jean-Jacques’ influencce. 
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The present writer has found in similar studies he has 
made! for different national types as presented on the French 
stage that the characters effectively suggest the general popu- 
lar notions of foreigners of those days. In the present study 
we shall see reflected on the stage what the ideas of the 
French public probably were of such things as Canadian 
geography, customs, the Indians, the primitive life of the 
white settlers. Such a study will have some historical 
and literary significance but it will interest us also as a con- 
tribution revealing some of the ludicrous misconceptions 
current in the eighteenth century of that far away colony, 
New France. 


II. The Plays and their Plots 


We have discovered five plays® which deal directly with 
New France: 1. Les Mariages de Canada, piéce en un acte, par 
Alain-René Lesage (1668-1747), réprésentée a4 la Foire Saint- 
Laurent en 1734. 2. Le Mariage fait par Lettre de Change, 
par Phillippe Poisson (1682-1743), comédie en vers et en un 
acte, avec un divertissement, représentée le 13 juillet, 1735. 
3. La Canadienne, par Jean-Joseph Vadé (1720-1757) , comédie 
en un acte et en vers. Published posthumously, 1784, London, 
written about 1750. 4. Le Huron, par Jean-Francois Mar- 
montel (1723-1799), comédie en deux actes, mélée d’ariettes, 
jouée par les comédiens italiens du roi, 20 aoit 1768, avec 
musique de Grétry. 5. Le Franeais en Huronie, par Antoine- 
Jean B. Dumaniant (1752-1828), comédie en un acte et en 
vers, jouée en province en juin, 1778. 

A study of the Personages: reveals the fact that a major- 
ity of the characters are French people brought into contact 
with Canadian or Indian life. Very little distinction is made 
in the earlier plays between Canadien or Sauvage. Later 
Huronve replaces Canada and le Huron comes to stand for the 
red-skinned native instead of Canadien. In L., who places his 
scene in Quebec, we meet, as might be expected, such stock 
characters as Columbine and Mezzetin. Strange to say Arle- 


4Huropean Characters in French Drama of the 18th Century, 
Columbia University Press, 1916. 

5Dionne, in his Inventaire Chronologique des ouvrages publiés a 
Vétranger sur Québec et la Nouvelle France, mentions only three, Mar- 
montel, Dumaniant, Vadé. 
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quin is missing, but in almost all of the plays he is ably 
replaced by the valet Frontin. In P. the characters are all 
French and the scene is au Canada. In V. the scene is in 
France, and Julie, a French girl, impersonates an Indian 
maiden named Zinca. In M. the scene is vaguely wne place de 
village probably in Canada, and we meet here a Huron in 
person who turns out to be a lost French boy named-.Hercule 
Kerkabon, which Breton name he deftly assumes. In D. we 
meet un Sauvage as well as Zamire, une Sauvagesse. The 
name Zamire as well as that of Zinca above reveal, I think, 
the influence of Zaire, not only in the sound but also in the 
noticeably Oriental characteristics that their fair owners pos- 
sess. The scene in D. is definitely in Huronia, “dans un bois 
a quelques journées de Quebec.” ° 

As for the plots, they can be quickly told and their sim- 
ilarity will suggest that their exotic elements were introduced 
to infuse new interest in jaded situations. 

In L., Damis, just landed in Quebec, disconsolately seeks 
his Lucile who has been deported.? His friend Clitandre has 
also been sent to Canada by an irate father in order to sep- 
arate him from his beloved Clarisse. In the house of Madame 
Bourdon the four lovers are reunited and even Mezzetin and 
his Columbine are remarried, much to their chagrin. 

In P., Cléon, who has become a rich merchant in Canada, 
writes to his correspondent in Paris to send him a wife ac- 
cording to the specifications he outlines in a lettre de change. 
A first consignment is shipwrecked. So he writes a second 
order and Hortense comes. She wants to know Cléon before 
she presents his letter to him and so the lady Olimpe oblig- 
ingly takes her in as her niece just arrived from France. Cléon 
falls in love with her and presently discovers that she came 
on his order No. 2. He begs his friend Philinte, nephew 


6The name Quebec is consistently spelt without the accent in the 
plays printed in the 18th century. 

7This figure of Lucile may be recognized in Lesage’s novel, Aven- 
tures de Robert Chevalier, where he recounts how Mlle. du Clos was 
“embarquée par surprise.” She had “un dehors noble et sage, l’air 
modeste.” In the play Lucile marries, of course, but in the romance 
she becomes Sakgame or queen of several Huron settlements. She 
organizes her tribes, builds schools, palisades, and teaches the arts to 
the Indians. One of her helpers is a Breton. 
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of Olimpe, to marry girl, No. 1, should she materialize. 
But Philinte is in love with Camille who has also recently 
come from France. Of course Camille turns out to be the girl 
of the first consignment who has escaped the shipwreck, much 
unlike her sister of later times, Virginie, and the play ends 
with a double marriage as in L. 

In V. the young Chevalier really loves Julie but a fortune- 
teller has revealed to him that he would marry a lovely 
Canadienne. He waits for her to appear. To cure him of his 
whim, Julie disguises herself as the Sauvage, just arrived 
from Canada with her parents. The playwright does not intro- 
duce us to the Indian family thus transplanted but Julie, now 
Zinea, soon cures her lover of his superstition and disgusts 
him with the qualities she offers as an Indian. The play ends 
with their marriage. 

In M. a Huron makes love to Mile. de Saint-Yves and 
ousts her fiancé, the stupid son of the bailiff. The Indian per- 
forms marvellous things as a huntsman and during the 
entr’acte he beats off an attack of the English. When M. de 
Saint-Yves finally gives his consent to his daughter’s mar- 
riage with the Indian, the Huron invades the girl’s house to 
take her away. The irate father places her for safety in a 
convent from which the Indian rescues her. In spite of these 
violent characteristics the Huron turns out to be a French 
boy lost long ago. The locket around his neck proves this con- 
clusively,® and so there is a marriage. 

In D., Valeour falls in love with the jeune sauvage 
Zamire who saved his life when he was lost in the woods. 
Frontin, his valet, and Dorval, his friend, persuade him to 
leave her for his uncle’s sake. Her Indian lover appears and 
threatens general vengeance against the French. Valcour 
soon returns with his uncle’s consent. Her Indian father 
yields his, and even plans to accompany her to France. After 
this act of international amity, the lovers are united. 

Our plays are all true to type and end in marriage, as 
plays should. The idea of a union between a French lover 
and a Huron maiden or between an Indian and a French girl 
seemed to take very well with jaded audiences. Marmontel’s 
play met with real success. In the Verdiére edition of his 


8Another evidence of the vogue started by Zaire. 
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works, Paris, 1819, the preface to Volume 9, Thédtre, con- 
tains an editor’s praise fifty years after this play was written: 

Notre intention était d’abord de ne rien ajouter au choix que Mar- 
montel a fait lui-méme de ses productions dramatiques: d’aprés un veeu 
presque général, nous nous sommes déterminés 4 y joindre le Huron, 
que l’on joue encore avec succés. 
Poisson’s little comedy, according to its preface, “‘eut douze 
représentations de suite dans sa nouveauté.” ® This play has 
more reality and is of greater value in our study because the 
author probably got ideas from his brother, Francois-Arnoult, 
who ran away to America out of spite because his father 
would not let him become an actor.2° To some extent, then, 
our plays will reflect notions of audiences with respect to the 
habitants and the Indians. Five plays are not many for one 
century but they were written to please and therefore in a 
sense are likely to be typical of the thought of the period. The 
theatre has always been peculiarly open to the popular influ- 
ence. Its isolated figures can frequently be seen as repre- 
sentative of a period. Corneille’s Cid reflects an age, as does 
Phédre, and Figaro, and Cromwell. Let us then take our plays 
as typical of their period, suggesting rather than describing 
the popular attitudes vis d@ vis of the French colonies in the 
New World. 

III. Canada for Disobedient Sons 


Our plays suggest at once that Canada from the point of 
view of young Frenchmen crossed in love must have appeared 
a welcoming haven. Philinte (P. 5) tells how the parents of 
his lady-love refused him her hand and shut her up in a con- 
vent: 

De ce revers mon feu ne fut point amorti; 
Mais, je m’armai de force, et je pris le parti 
De venir en ces lieux vivre auprés d’une tante, 
Qui, de me retrouver, parut assez contente. 
Depuis deux ans, je vis tranquillement ici. 


®Poisson’s play has a special interest for us because the réle of 
Cléon was created by Louis-André Lesage, son of Alain-René. The father 
at first refused to see his son because he had taken up the career of 
an actor, but owing to his success and growing reputation the author 
of Gil Blas forgave him. 

10Francois-Arnoult returned to France and succeeded in overcoming 
his father’s prejudice. Interesting that the author’s brother and _ his 
chief interpreter were involving their respective families in a similar 
disgrace. 
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But the majority of instances of emigration to Canada 
in our plays are due to direct parental intervention. A father 
uses the Mississippi as a threat of last resort in order to force 
his son to obedience in matters marital. This is typical 
enough to appear in other plays besides those studied here. 
In a parody," the bailiff, enraged by his son, swears: 

J’en dois faire un exemple, il m’a désobéi, 
Je le ferai partir pour le Micissipi; 

In L. 4, the young Chevalier admits that he is in Quebec, 

willy-nilly : 

C’est mon pére, 

Qui dans sa mauvaise humeur, 

Malgré moi, me l’a fait faire. 
It is Mezzetin, the witty porte-parole in this play, who gives 
the true interpretation of the lethal influence of the Father 
of Waters in which French fathers have much faith: (L. 4) 


Les enfants de famille 

Sont envoyés ici, i, i, 1, 

Pour oublier les filles. 

L’eau de Mississipi, i, i, i, 

En fait perdre la mémoire: 

C’est un fleuve d’oubli. 
What more natural than this parental use of the new land 
as a proper bugbear for rebellious scions? True, this does 
not sound very colonial, nor can this parental exercise of 
authority be the result of good governmental policy advertis- 
ing the virtues engendered by a life in Canada. We might 
have guessed that an all-seeing Providence would give French 
fathers a wild country with which to bring to terms their 
disobedient sons. 

IV. Why Girls go to Canada 


When we take up the study why French girls go to 
Canada as pictured in our plays we are treading much more 
delicate ground. The most charitable of all explanations for 
feminine immigration is to be found in P., a reason similar 
to those we found for the rebellious son. In P. 11, an un- 
known girl ventures upon the stage and accounts thus for 
her presence in Canada: | 


11Agnés de Chaillot, par Marc-Antoine Legrand (1673-1728), jouée 
par les comédiens italiens du roi, 1723. The quotation is from Sc. 17. 
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Triste jouet du sort, de mes parens victime, 
Ce fut contre mon gré qu’ils me firent partir, 
Et je ne viens 4 vous que pour leur obéir. 


This substitution of Canada for the convent’? does not 
hold good for other heroines we meet. Lesage gives more 
than a broad hint when his Damis asks: (L. 2) 

Parmi ces filles malheureuses 

Que |’on envoie au Canada, 

On en peut voir de vertueuses? 
And Boniface, the porter, answers: 

J’en ai vu peu de celles-la. 
A little later (L. 5), the same Damis, enlightened, comments: 

Si nous jugeons sur ]’étiquette, 

Je crois (bis) Clarice une coquette, 

Qui devrait étre dans ces lieux. 
From this ungenerous attitude it is but a step to attach a 
discourteous significance to the mere presence of a lady in 
the Canadian wilds. We are prepared therefore for the 
Chevalier’s exclamation (L. 18) when he unexpectedly meets 
his lady-love: 

Ma chére Clarice, 

Hé quoi, vous voila. 

Ciel! quelle injustice! 

Vous en Canada. 


Qui vous a donc fait cet outrage? 

Neither should we be surprised if our young dramatic 
protagonists are puzzled when they do meet a girl of a dif- 
ferent type. In P. 5, Cléon exclaims, holding his hand over 
his heart: 


Qui pensait qu’en ces lieux, un objet tout aimable 
Viendrait mettre en mon cceur le trouble qui m’accable? 


It is but fair to add here that the young lady in question is 
above reproach and that she has undertaken the journey to 
Canada in answer to an order from Cléon himself, though 
she carefully conceals her identity when she arrives. This 
method of bringing over from France a guaranteed feminine 


12In Lesage’s Aventures de Robert Chevalier, the wicked parents of 
Mile. du Clos try the convent to get rid of their daughter’s annoying 
presence but finally decide to resort to deportation as more effective. 
They trump up a charge that she tried to poison them and so get an 
order for her consignment to the boat. 
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consignment is very ingenious and worth relating here, as it 
struck the popular fancy and made the play a success. Cléon 
writes as follows to his agent in France: (P. 1) 

Plus, attendu que j’ai besoin d’une femme et que je n’en trouve point 
ici qui soient d’assez bonne fabrique, ne manquerez de m/’envoyer, par 
le premier vaisseau, une fille de la qualité et figure qui suit... De dot, 
je n’en demande point. Du reste, d’honnéte famille; entre vingt et vingt- 
cing ans; de visage agréable; d’humeur douce; de meeurs sans reproche; 
d’un bon usé; et de constitution assez forte, pour résister au changement 
du climat, et supporter l’état de mariage; et qu’il ne soit besoin d’un 
second envoi, si le premier venait 4 manquer; a quoi il faut obvier 
autant qu’il se pourra, vu l’éloignement et les risques du transport. 
Arrivant ici, conditionée comme ci-dessus, et rapportant la présente 
lettre endossée de votre part, ou du moins copie d’icelle, marquée au 
numéro sept, bien et duement légalisée, 4 ce qu’il n’y ait erreur ou 
surprise, je m’oblige et m’engage a acquitter ladite lettre, en épousant 
dans les six mois la personne qui en sera chargée. En foi de quoi, j’ai 
signé la présente... 

This play of Poisson with its introduction of a serio- 
comic element of a business transaction affords the closest 
view we have found of an arrangement that must have had a 
basis of fact. The skit with all its travesty has a ring of 
sincerity and we must conclude that it afforded a stirring 
moment in the Divertissement when a habitant stands forth 
and sings his invitation @ double entente: 

Jeunes beautés, venez descendre 
Dans cet agréable séjour; 
Ne craignez point de vous y rendre, 
C’est un domaine de l’Amour. 
On se rit des dangers dans l’amoureux voyage, 
On se fait si bien a l’orage 
Qu’on voudrait toujours s’embarquer. 
Il ne faut que risquer 
Une fois le naufrage. 


V. Canada on the Stage 


Some of the most ludicrous misconceptions of Canadian 
geography, language, customs and living conditions are ex- 
hibited by our playwrights. There seems to be as the century 
grows a sort of dramatic evolution of Canada from the wild 
imaginings of ignorance through a more realistic notion of 
colonial life tinged with Rousseauism, to the point where a 
political significance can be felt, akin in a startling way to 
the preaching of a Figaro, a sortof gospel of freedom in a 
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free country. Sometimes these diverse ideas will be found 
in the same play. 

Ignorance of geography is displayed by Poisson who 
situates the scene of his play on an island in the Saint 
Lawrence River, presumably near Quebec. This is clear; 
yet Frontin declaims against his master: (P. 2) 

L’amour vient le troubler au fond de l’Amérique; 

Qui l’eit dit? et si prés de la mer pacifique? 
Atlantique would have rimed as well as pacifique, but the 
author felt no need of respecting probabilities on a continent 
so unknown. There is always the possibility that he uses 
pacifique as an adjective. More likely, he had visions of the 
St. Lawrence flowing till it joined some estuary of the not 
distant Pacific Ocean. 

Some acquaintance is shown with the habitual silence 
of the American Indian when Lisette protects Zinca’s con- 
templative attitude: (V. 15) 

La belle est d’un pays ou, pour toute éloquence, 
On ne dit rien du tout;.... 
But what shall we say of the ludicrous attempt of Dorimont, 
reputed traveller, to converse with a lovely Canadienne in 
her own language? This is what he says: (V. 11) 
Belleti, ici vous credati in poco perdati 
Plait-il? Repondati? 

The above stage pictures are the extremes and not alto- 
gether free of comic intent. In the main we find a touch 
here and there in our plays that betrays the wish of the 
author to obtain a sense of reality or novelty. Thus we learn 
that Quebec is quite distinct from the neighboring sections 
known as Huronie, and that life in the city is safe as com- 
pared with the Indian frontier. Frontin complains: (D. 1) 

C’est un triste séjour, Monsieur, que |’Huronie, 

Oh! vous avez beau dire, en ces lieux je m’ennuie, 

On est mieux 4 Quebec; tachons d’y retourner. 
Lesage actually goes to the trouble, and he is the only one, 
of giving stage indications for the representation of the city 
of Quebec: 


La scéne est 4 Quebec. Le théatre représente la ville de Quebec. On 
voit dans le fond un grand hotel, dont la mer bat les murs, & les 
maisons dans les ailes. 
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Poisson borrows a similar air of reality when he retards the 
departure of Hortense from Quebec upon Cléon’s injunction: 
(P. 6) 


Il faudrait différer, Madame, ce voyage. 
D’ailleurs, le mauvais tems a4 cela vous engage. 
On ne s’embarque point du tout dans ce tems-ci. 


Other hardships are sketched lightly. Frontin pictures 
the usual French point of view when he states his preferred 
type of travel: (V. 1) 


Si j’aime 4 voyager ce n’est que sur la carte. 

On y voit sans danger les Indes, le Pérou; 

Mais courir jusques-la! Je ne suis si fou. 

Voir cent originaux, ne connaitre personne,... 


It is not surprising then to find another Frontin bidding a 
glad farewell to the new continent: (D., end of play) 

Bois, séjour de la peur, vous rocher sourcilleux 

Je vous tire 4 jamais mon humble révérence. 

Nous allons au bonheur, nous retournons en France. 

Let not the impression remain, however, that this un- 
happy feeling prevails in our plays. We can present instances 
of content in the face of hardship and labor. We can offer 
as an interesting stage document Mezzetin’s readiness to sail 
into the task ahead of him: (L. 13) 


J’ai pour tout bien deux bons bras en partage; 
Je bécherai, je piocherai: 


J’entends bien le jardinage, 
Et le labourage aussi. 
Pour vivre en ce lieu sauvage 
Faut-il que j’en sache plus long? 
Madame Bourdon 
Hé, non, non, non,.. 


Nor should we neglect the note of patriotism sounded by this 
same worthy Mezzetin who jestingly offers to provide more 
defenders for the colony: (L. 13) 


Je veux aussi de votre main 

Avoir, s'il vous plait, une femme. 
Faites-moi cette grace-la. 

Je me sens une forte envi, i, i, i, i, i, i, e 
De demeurer en Canada, 

Pour renforcer la coloni, i, i, i, i, i, i, e. 
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It is good to record here that one of our playwrights, 
the one who was best informed about the new world because 
his brother had been there, realizes what New France does 
by way of regeneration of character. Even Frontin notices 
a profound change in himself after fifteen years of pioneer- 
ing toil: (P. 2) 


Lorsque je me vois seul, d’abord je moralise, 
Depuis que je me fais a4 l’air du Canada. 


And one of his profound reflections is so startling that it is 
worth quoting here with the comment that Figaro might not 
have become the rebel he was if he had taken up the life of 
greater freedom in the new country. Frontin compares him- 
self, very modestly as yet, with his master with whom for 
fifteen years he has shared all hardships: (P. 1) 


Hors les biens, le mérite, et je crois, la naissance, 
Il n’est entre nous deux, aucune différence. 

Je suis tout comme lui. Je m’abuse; et je voi 
Que cette différence est tout, en bonne foi. 


Parce qu’avec Cléon je suis assez lié, 

Que je vis avec lui comme un associé, 

Qu’en ce lieu, mon aisance est semblable a la sienne, 
Que mon bien est le sien, que sa caisse est la mienne, 
Et que l’argent nous vient comme un flux et reflux, 
Je change de nature, et ne me connais plus! 


We are inclined to believe that this early note of a rudi- 
mentary social equality is one of the best things we have 
unearthed in this bit of Canadian research. It seems a pity 
France lost her New France to a country that did not need 
to the same extent the impetus of a new ideal of political 
equality. One is enticed by the speculation as to what in- 
fluence Canada would have had in the cataclysm of the end 
of the century, had she remained French. 


VI. The Indifference of the French 


Beside twe war poems' and three of the five plays we 


13L,,Acadiade ou Prouesses Anglaises en Acadie, Canada Poéme 
comi-héroique en 4 chants, par Chévrier, 1758. Also, L’Albionide ou 
Anglais démasqué. Poéme héroi-comique relatif aux circonstances pré- 
sentés. Dédié aux manes d’Oliver Cromwell, assassin de son roi, 1758, 
(anonymous.) 
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have studied, Dionne’s bibliography lists nothing that be- 
longs to the realm of imaginative literary art and that deals 
directly with Canada except a picaresque production of 
Lesage.‘ This is the only work of pure fiction we have met. 
It describes the boyhood of Robert Chevalier, who was born 
near Montreal. He is a bad child, a bully, and at the age of 
seven, tired of civilized life, he runs away to the Iroquois 
Indians and is raised by them. This recalls the Huron of 
Marmontel. Several years later he is recaptured and re- 
turned to his parents. He becomes in time a chieftain among 
the friendly Algonquins. Then he escapes from them and 
takes to sea. He achieves fame as a cruel pirate, his name 
becoming a byword among English vessels. The novel of 
Lesage is marred however by too numerous insertions of 
stories by those whom the pirate captain encounters. The 
tale ends abruptly, after having taken our pirate to South 
America and Africa. 

One novel, two poems, and five plays, seem a poor harvest 
even in a century where a centralized France was most con- 
cerned in literature in maintaining a dying classical tradi- 
tion. But this lack of literary interest in New France 
becomes even more understandable when we realize the 
indifference of those who directed the destinies of France. 
No words of ours could put this criminal] ignorance of French 
rulers more clearly than those quoted here from French 
sources: 


Louis XV et son digne ministre se félicitérent d’un résultat qui 
les affranchissaient de lourdes charges et les délivrait d’une lutte 
trop forte pour eux; les contemporains et les politiques 4 courte 
vue applaudirent 4 un événement dont ils ne voyaient que |’effet 
immédiat. Nul alors ne voyait ou ne voulait voir que notre ex- 
pulsion du Canada nous faisait perdre notre part d’influence sur 
la civilisation et les destinées politiques du nouveau continent.15 


14Des Aventures de M. Robert Chevalier, dit Beauchéne, capitaine de 
Flibustiers dans la Nouvelle France, rédigées par M. le Sage, Paris, 
Ganneau, 2 vols., 1782. The Avertissement says that the Captain served 
fifty years, died in Tours in 1731, and that his widow had entrusted his 
notes to Lesage to edit. All this is imaginary, but the book does contain 
much that is realistic and accurate, and Lesage must have read a num- 
ber of the sources mentioned later in this chapter to get his information. 

Larousse, Dictionnaire du XIX siécle, vol. 8. 
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Les hommes d’état francais n’avaient jamais bien compris |’ad- 
mirable avenir réservé 4 la Nouvelle France, et l’opinion pub- 
lique, ignorante et abusée, se désintéressait de plus en plus du 
sort des Canadiens. Voltaire s’étonnait, s’indignait presque qu’on 
disputat avec tant d’acharnement quelques “arpents de neige.” 14 

Le grand malheur, c’est que la Nouvelle France est mal 
connue ... Un contemporain de Richelieu, de Mazarin, de Col- 
bert, peut se faire du Canada, de son état présent, de son avenir 
une idée exacte. Il a pour le tenir au courant des progrés... 
la relation que les Jésuites de Québec font imprimer chaque année. 
Mais a partir de 1673, le silence se fait autour du Canada fran- 
cais, et ce silence lui est mortel. Sans une réclame poursuivie 
avec persévérance, impossible de procurer pour la colonie cette im- 
migration d’hommes et de capitaux dont elle a tant besoin; et si 
les Francais de France sont pendant trois quarts de siécle, tenus 
dans l’ignorance de ce que devient la France américaine, comment 
veut-on qu’ils n’en arrivent point 4 se désintéresser de son sort? 
Ou veut-on que les Francais, qui vivent sous la Régence ou 


pendant le ministére de Fleury, trouvent 4 s’éclairer sur la valeur 
du Canada ?17 


There are many causes beside the political ones indicated 
in these quotations which contributed toward keeping New 
France out of the realm of current interest and therefore 
unfit as literary material. A few of these additional causes 
should be listed here. Negative in character, they throw an 
interesting light, nevertheless, on the relations between the 
new and old worlds and make clear some of the references in 
our plays. 

There were comparatively few French people emigrating 
to Canada. E. Rameau, in La France aux Colonies (p. 282), 
puts the number of French immigrants arriving in Canada 
from 1640 to 1770, the period of greatest French influence 
in New France, as high as 1,781, which he distributes as 
follows: 400 from Béarn, Saintonge and Gascogne, 234 from 
Normandie and 263 from Paris. Professor Stanislas A. 
Lortie of Laval University counts 4,894 such immigrants 
from 1608 to 1700. With Rameau’s figures for the eighteenth 
century, this would make a grand total of 5,878 from 1608 
to 1780, the Norman contingent being the largest. The con- 
trast between English and French increase in colonial popu- 


16a Grande Encyclopédie, vol. 6. 
17Salone, Ja Colonisation de la Nouvelle France. 
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lation betrays added reason for French indifference to the 
new world. After 150 years of dominion in Canada, the 
French, although they encouraged large families, had a 
population of about 70,000, whereas the English in the same 
space of years extended their dominion from Acadia to 
Florida and established a dependent nation of a million souls. 


The popular imagination, as we have seen, seized upon 
the fact that French prisoners were sent to Canada. Lesage 
pictures this in his novel (Book III, p. 246) and in his play. 
But this enforced emigration, although it came in the 
eighteenth century, was not important enough to create more 
than the passing interest of a literary mention. In 1723, 130 
prisoners were sent in this way; in 1732, 85 were sent. By 
1743 the annual contingent had diminished to 17. In 1749 
the last convoy arrived. It is calculated that perhaps a 
thousand immigrants were shipped by this method. The 
story of these prisoners must have been identical in many 
ways. Some of them are recounted in Lesage’s romance and 
they are hardly of literary import or quality. An exodus of 
younger noble sons might have been an event of major im- 
portance and would have perhaps attracted some literary 
renection. This never happened, as Professor Colby points 
out in his Canadian Types of the Old Régime, p. 25: “.. not 
a nobleman in the first rank of wealth and power at home 
ever came to the colony during the 150 years of French rule.”’ 


When we add to these external considerations the lit- 
erary complex of this period, the fact that a Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre with his nature studies and a Chateaubriand 
with his ruminating wanderings come too late in the eigh- 
teenth century to have any influence, that a Prévost, even if 
he wrote earlier, uses Louisiana as a convenient desert in 
which to stage a final scene, we begin to understand the lack 
of literary interest in the new world. Voltaire himself, the 
most universal and penetrating spirit of the age, failed 
utterly to understand the significance of New France and 
this, strange to say, because of his political persuasions. We 
offer here four citations that will reveal the indifference of 
this great spirit to the spread of French domination across 
the Atlantic: 
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En vérité, vous devriez bien inspirer 4 M. le duc de Choiseul 
mon goat pour la Louisiane. Je n’ai jamais concu comment on a 
pu choisir le plus détestable pays du Nord qu’on ne peut conserver 
que par des guerres ruineuses et qu’on elt abandonné le plus beau 
climat de la terre... 15 
Nous avons eu l’esprit de nous établir en Canada sur des neiges 
entre les ours et les castors.19 
Vous savez que ces deux nations sont en guerre pour quelques 
arpents de neige vers le Canada et qu’elles dépensent pour cette 
belle guerre beaucoup plus que le Canada ne vaut.?° 
On a perdu en un jour... quinze cents lieues de terrain. Ces 
quinze cents lieues étant des déserts glacés, n’étaient peut-étre 
pas une perte réelle. Le Canada cotitait beaucoup et rapportait 
peu.1. 
Lesage is a shining example of an author who went to 
a few of the available sources of information on New France 
in order to get his: material for a play and a romance. It is 
true that he was not scholarly in procedure or intent, and 
that most of his information can be traced to La Hontan’s 
Voyages. Nevertheless it is only fair to finish my indictment 
of the literary indifference of French authors to the new 
world by listing here rapidly the most striking of the sources 
which were easily available to them and from which they 
could have drawn as from an inexhaustible well material of 
inspiration for epics, for tragedies, for romances. 
1—Relations des Jésuites, yearly reports from 1611-1626 and from 
1632-1672, without interruption. Also Lettres Edifiantes, écrites des 
missions étrangéres par quelques missionaires de la compagnie de 
Jesus, Paris, Leclerc, 1717-58, 28 vols. Complément, 1773-76, 34 
vols. in all. These letters were translated into Spanish, and the 
first three vols. in English. Ed. Panthéon Lit. 1843, selections. 


2—Accounts of voyages by J. Cartier, 1598; Champlain, 1632; Lescar- 
bot, 1618, cet. 

38—Pierre Boucher, Histoire véritable et naturelle des moeurs et pro- 
ductions du pays de la nouvelle France, Paris, 1664. 

4—-M. de Saint-Vallier, (second Bishop of Quebec), Estat présent de 
Eglise et de la Colonie Francaise dans la nouvelle France, Paris, 
1688. 

5—La Hontan, Les Voyages du baron La Hontan dans l’Amérique 
Septentrionale. This book has seven French editions in Holland; 
in The Hague, two in 1703, one in 1704, and in 1706. In Amster- 
18A, M. Le Comte d’Argental, Nov. 1, 1760. Voltaire, Correspond- 

ence, éd. Garnier, vol.XLI, p. 48. 

194 Madame du Deffand, Oct. 18, 1759, id., vol. VIII, p. 192. 
20Candide, chap. XXIII. 
21Précis du Régne de Louis XV, éd. Garnier, vol. XV, p. 360. 
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dam, 1705, 1728, 1731. Two English translations, London, 1703 and 
1705. 

6—Le Pére Lafitau, Moeurs des sauvages américaines comparées aux 
moeurs des premiers temps, 17238, 2 vols. 

7—Dictionnaire universal de la France ancienne et de la nouvelle 
France (en Canada), par Cl. Marin Saugrin et l’abbé des Thuille- 
ries. Paris, 1726, 3 vols. 

8—Laval, Voyage de la Louisiane fait par ordre du roi en l'année 1720, 
Paris, Jean Mariette, 1728. 

9—Le Beau, Aventures du Sr. C. Le Beau, avocat en Parlement ou 
voyage curieux et nouveau parmi les sauvages de lAmerique Sep- 
tentrionale, Amsterdam, 2 vols., 1738. 

10—Le Pére Lebat, Nouveau Voyage aux iles de TAmérique, 1722, 6 
vols., éd. augmentée, 1742, 8 vols. 

11—Le Pére Charlevoix, Histoire et description générale de la nouvelle 
France avec le journal historique dun voyage fait par ordre du rot 
dans l Amérique septentrionale, 5 vols., 1744. A work written to 
answer La Hontan’s scandalous Voyages. Salone comments on it: 
Au 17¢ siécle, la publication des six volumes ett été un événement. Au 
18¢, oeuvre n’a qu’un succés d’estime. Charlevoix fait connaitre le 
Canada a quelques uns. Mais il n’atteint pas a ceux qui ménent 
Vopinion. Un jésuite ne saurait avoir beaucoup d’autorité aupreés 
des philosophes. 

12—-Peter Kalm, Reis door Noord Amerika, Utrecht, 2 vols., 1772. Also, 
Reise nach dem Nordlichen Amerika, Leipzig, 1754. Part of this 
was translated into French in 1768. Kalm, a Swedish naturalist, 
visited Montreal and Quebec in the summer of 1749. “One of the 
first questions a Canadian lady proposes to a stranger is whether 
he is married. The next, how he likes the ladies of the country 
and whether he thinks them handsomer than those of his own coun- 
try. And the third, whether he will take one home with him.” 
(From Colby, Canadian Types of the old Régime). 

138—Le petit Dictionnaire du temps, pour lintelligence des nouvelles de 
la guerre (1756), contenant la description des contrées qui sont or- 
dinairement le thédtre des guerres de la France, avec des détails 
sur lAsie, VAmérique et les colonies Frangaises et Anglaises, Paris. 

14—L’Espion Américain en Europe ou Lettres Illinoises, quantité d’anec- 
dotes amusantes et instructives, Londres, 1766. 

15—P. Poivre, Voyage d’un philosophe ou observations sur les moeurs et 
les arts des peuples de V Amérique, de l’Asie et de l’Afrique, 1768. 

16—De Pauw, Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains, 1768. 

17—G.-T.-F. Raynal, Histoire philosophique et politigue des établisse- 
ments et du commerce des Européens dans les Indes, (collaboration 
de Diderot, d’Holbach, etc.), 170, 4 vols. Ed. Aug., 1820, 12 vol. 

18—C. Dorville, Histoire des différens peuples du monde, Paris, 6 vol., 
1773. Curious work, with details of Indian life in Canada. 

12—We should not forget to add the Encyclopédie of Diderot and 
d’Alembert as a source of information for exotically minded authors. 
In the above list we have omitted works later than 1775. 
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VII. Conclusion 


In this study, limited naturally by the material available, 
we have nevertheless made acquaintance with Canada as 
seen through eighteenth century eyes. We have found that 
the new country afforded special conveniences for parents 
troubled with disobedient sons. We have met some of the 
unfortunate heroines deported but happily united to their 
lovers in the end. We have been indirectly introduced to the 
colonial marriage system. We find in the Indian a primitive 
type worthy of Rousseau, and in the Indian maiden a pas- 
toral lady with points of superiority over her French sister. 

We have beheld some of the hard conditions of life in 
Canada. We have heard in one play the war-cries of French 
defenders as they rushed against the English. Let it be said 
to the honor and credit of the minor dramatists we have 
studied that their combined efforts throw an interesting light 
on the current French thought of Canada, and this, in spite 
of the fact that our writers were not primarily exotic. May 
the names of Vadé, Poisson and Dumaniant receive an added 
light; Lesage and Marmontel are not in need of it. 


HARRY KURZ. 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 
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ANADA has to-day 300,000,000 acres of arable land of 
C which only 60,000,000 acres are under cultivation. Her 
total land area is 1,400,000 acres. Her population is esti- 
mated at 9,146,456 (1923), (1921 census, 8,769,484). Or to 
visualize statistics, in a land area equivalent to the continent 
of Europe she has a scattered population aggregating about 
two-thirds of the combined population of London and Paris. 

She would seem to afford ample land and opportunity for the 
redistributed surplus population not of the British Isles only 
but of that of the continent of Europe. And yet, many of her 
public men, her economists, her social workers, many of her 
journalists, regardless of affiliation, are in agreement that at 
the present, and for some time to come, she can adequately 
provide for but a limited number of immigrants annually, and 
that quota only on a carefully considered basis of selection, 
and distribution. Why should this be? Granted the necessity 
of certain restrictions in order to maintain the standards of 
health, mentality, morality, literacy, and racial assimilability 
of prospective immigrants, Canada’s immigration policy 
should be one of inducement. With 300,000,000 acres of 
arable land; with 39,773 miles of railway in operation (1922) ; 
with $484,000,000 represented in investment in central power 
stations; with mineral resources valued conservatively at bil- 
lions of dollars and an annual production of some $184,000,- 
000 only; with the third greatest forest reserves in the world 
and the greatest in the Empire; with fisheries unsurpassed 
in value save by those of the North Sea, Canada should be in 
a position to absorb six to eight million new citizens in a 
generation at a very conservative estimate. And yet the 
employment index, the present condition of agriculture in 
Western Canada, and the emigration trek to the United 
States, would seem to indicate that Canada is not in a position 
to take into her national life anything like the annual aver- 
age of that objective. Why, in view of every apparent reason 
for a conclusion otherwise, should the Canadian citizen be 
reluctantly compelled to admit the force of this assumption? 
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The explanation of present conditions in regard to the 
desirability of immigration to Canada lies outside the bound- 
aries of the Dominion, as it also extends beyond the consid- 
eration of the immigration question itself. 

The supervision of immigration is a development of very 
recent date in the field of social control. Discovery, explora- 
tion, invasion, conquest, colonization, emigration — these 
manifestations of social phenomena are common in the his- 
tory of any epoch, but the effort to control the admission, 
distribution and settlement of the entrants into any country 
by the population of that country through a deliberate, defi- 
nite, governmental policy is an evolution of the last century 
in the United States, Canada and the Overseas Dominions. 
The independence of the United States and the equally auto- 
nomous freedom in immigration matters enjoyed by the Do- 
minions have transferred the emphasis from the study of the 
problem of emigration to that of immigration. The develop- 
ment of modern transportation facilities has made the pro- 
blem one with world dimensions. The International Emigra- 
tion Commission’ estimates that before the war trans-oceanic 
emigrants approximated 1,750,000 annually; continental 
emigrants, 1,700,000; repatriated continental emigrants, 1,- 
250,000; repatriated trans-oceanic emigrants, 759,000 — a 
total of 5,250,000—the number of those leaving their native 
country for the first time being 2,000,000 annually or 60,000,- 
000 in a generation. It is against the movement of such a 
tide that the young countries of the New World set them- 
selves, when they undertake to impose restrictions on immi- 
gration. 

The story of migration gives as the impelling force 
of emigration, various economic, political, religious or social 
causes. The religious factor has practically disappeared to- 
day; and the political has dwindled to almost negligible pro- 
portions.?, The economic motive simply means that the emi- 


1League of Nations, Dec., 1921. 

The recent migrations of the Doukhobors in Western Canada and 
the emigration of the Mennonites from Manitoba to Mexico and South 
America, in search of freedom from military service and state educa- 
tion, can hardly be classified as emigration on purely religious grounds. 
The recent forced emigration from the Pogrom areas of South Eastern 
Europe might come under this head. 
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grant hopes to improve his standard of living by moving to 
another land. The economic need of the country must there- 
fore be evident and the higher standard of a life there attain- 
able be decidedly obvious to induce such a personal upheaval 
as emigration involves for the emigrant and his family. If 
the economic need and social advantage of the immigrant 
country are common knowledge in other lands, not encour- 
agement but restriction becomes the policy of the immigrant 
country. The 30 million immigrants to the United States* 
in the last century will bear witness to the power of general 
prosperity as an immigrant magnet. Where, however, the 
immediate economic need of the immigrant is not clamant 
nor the improvement in living standards so obvious or im- 
mediate that immigration has resulted, the immigrant coun- 
try has induced and assisted immigration. The country per- °’ 
mitting such methods assumes a moral obligation to represent 
to prospective immigrants the actual conditions in that 
country and to establish the immigrant in circumstances as 
represented. It is assumed, of course, that a proper basis of 
selection preceding emigration will result in bringing into 
the country persons capable of rehabilitation. That Canadian 
propaganda, governmental and private, has not always repre- 
sented conditions as they are, is a fact as incontrovertible as 
inexcusable. 

There is nothing more disastrous than disappointment 
for the immigrant, for the immigrant country and for future 
immigration from the emigrant country. From no higher 
motive than that of material results, the immigrant country 
should be bound to represent her economic conditions as they 
are. As has been stated the great motive force in emigration 
is the desire to better the individual’s standard of living and 
no young country needing increased population can afford to 
have its newly arrived immigrants discover that they have 
been deceived, or have the motives of emigration exploited. 
Induced or assisted immigration can rarely be justified, be- 
cause of the great danger of misrepresentation or exploita- 
tion. Assisted immigration of itself is likely to prove unsat- 
isfactory. It is contrary to the impelling force of migration, 
in that it may raise the standard of living only temporarily. 


sReport U.S.A. Commissioner of Immigration, 1919. 
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If it does so in order to place the immigrant within reach 
of definite means of permanently improving his standards 
it may be justified, but generally speaking, when the immi- 
grant country is in such economic need of increased popula- 
tion as to offer immediate economic advancement, there is no 
necessity to assist immigration. Immigration flows naturally 
in that direction. Encouragement to emigration on the part 
of governments is the result of the presence of a population 
greater than can be supported by the countries concerned. 
When so embarked on it becomes a matter of policy between 
governments, but still remains a matter of similar motives as 
above outlined, from the individual point of view. Such 
emigration as is induced by the emigrant country, unless it 
be by special treaty and arrangement for the interchange of 
population,‘ is likely to be unsatisfactory to the immigrant 
country. Those sections of the population which the emi- 
grant country feels it is desirable to transfer will hardly be 
the most essential in her own national development, and con- 
sequently cannot be of that group and stock which the immi- 
grant country would most desire to receive. 

Of course it is not assumed that the surplus population 
of one country is necessarily undesirable immigration for 
another. But having regard to industrial depression in this 
country, the emigration of an urban surplus from another 
country would not be desirable. The unskilled element of 
any industry is the first displaced in depression, as it has 
probably never been a really permanent factor. This surplus 
would be likewise undesirable immigration. 

Following this brief statement of the principles on 
which an immigration movement is based, a summary of the 
migration situation to-day may be suggestive. 

Canada’s population is made up of the descendants of 
French settlers numbering approximately 65,000 in 1759, 
the descendants of the United Empire Loyalists, who moved 
to Canada at the close of the American War of Independence, 
and the descendants of the “Old Immigration” of the pioneer 


‘For such an arrangement compare the agreement concluded be- 
tween Italy and France at the close of the war, for the employment of 
large numbers of Italian construction workers in France during the 
work of rebuilding the devastated areas.—Manchester Guardian Sup- 
plement, Nov. 16, 1922. 
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type, who came to this country from 1820 to 1871. From 
1871 to the opening of the present century, Canada cannot be 
said to have embarked on any, “high pressure” immigration 
scheme. But during the years from March 31, 1900, to March 
31, 1923, Canada received no less than 3,740,197 immigrants. 
Of this number, well over one-third (1,452,631) was admitted 
in the years from March 31, 1910, to March 31, 1914, the 
daily average entering the country in this four-year period 
being 995. The peak was reached in the fiscal year 1913-14, 
when 402,482 or an average of 1,102 immigrants per day 
were admitted. Of the total received during the period 1900- 
23, 1,397,059 came from the British Isles; 1,417,959 from the 
United States; and 925,179 from Continental and other 
sources. Of the latter, the numbers of Austro-Hungarians, 
Italians, Russians, Hebrews, Scandinavians, Chinese, Polish 
and Germans admitted to Canada were in the order named.° 

To-day European emigration is limited. Both Austria 
and Hungary are in such an unsettled state that immigration 
from these countries seems improbable, except that of per- 
sons joining relatives in this country. Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia are not favourable to emigration outside Europe.° 
Italy, on the other hand, faces a serious surplus of workers, 
ready for placement on the foreign market, but Canada does 
not now offer the construction work which afforded employ- 
ment to Italian labour prior to the war, and this labour is 
flowing to France and to South America. Apart from re- 
fugees giving their original residence as Russia, and who 
have been admitted, generally to join relatives, Russian im- 
migration has been practically stopped owing to the attitude 
of the Soviet Government towards emigration.” Polish emi- 
grants have been largely absorbed in other European coun- 
tries, as the result of the labour contracts entered into, to 
absorb surplus Polish labour. Though Germany has been 
generally reported as opposed to the emigration of her people 
at the present time, there seems small doubt that many in- 
dividual Germans are anxious to settle abroad. Switzerland, 


5Summarized from annual reports of the Federal Department of 
Immigration. 
SInternational Labour Review, June, 1922, p. 977. 
"International Labour Review, June, 1922, p. 980. 
6 
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on the other hand, is seeking to organize emigration provid- 
ing for satisfactory displacement of her people abroad.* 
While the Scandinavian countries have been opposed to emi- 
gration, the depression of the last few years seems to have 
led to a changed attitude on the part of the governments, 
particularly in Sweden and Denmark. The Hon. Chas. Stew- 
art, then Acting Minister of Immigration, speaking in the 
House of Commons on March 138, 1923, stated: 

“We have had a visit from the representative of 
the Swedish government which is prepared to under- 
take to supervise emigration in a systematic way. He 
has gone back enthusiastically in favour of recom- 
mending his government to send out settlers. Indeed, 
he is to bring over the first contingent of two or three 
hundred.” 

The emigration of unemployed workers in the Nether- 
lands to adjacent countries (particularly Germany and 
France) where employment opportunities are greater, has 
been encouraged. Baron Von Sandberg of the Bureau of 
Agriculture for Holland visited Canada in the summer of 
1922, to inquire into the possibility of placing young Dutch 
boys first as agricultural labourers and later as farm owners 
in the Dominion.?® 

Due to internal reconstruction, Ireland, one of the most 
important countries from the point of view of emigration, 
ceased during the last century to be a considerable factor in 
immigration possibilities, for a time at least. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, especially England, has been looking 
towards a thoroughly organized and directed redistribution 
of her surplus population within the Empire, as the most 
immediate solution of her unemployment situation... 

8International Labour Review, Nov., 1922, p. 785. 

®*Hon. Chas. Stewart, Minister of Immigration, in House of Com- 
mons Debates, March 18, 1923, p. 1141. 

“We were visited by the representative (of Holland) and he went 
as far as Vancouver. He has gone back to recommend to his govern- 


ment that settlers be sent out to the number of 1500 as an experiment 
this year.” 

10N.B.—Southern, Eastern andCentral European immigration offering 
at the present time is predominantly urban in occupation, and for this 
reason and because it has not been as heavy a contributor in the past 
as the countries cited, it is not dealt with here. 
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There were in March of this year approximately 1,057,- 
000 unemployed persons in Great Britain registered at the 
exployment exchanges and to this number must be added an 
additional number normally employed in agriculture and do- 
mestic service, who are not covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. Many of these persons have been almost 
continually unemployed since the beginning of the depression 
in 1921. Professor J. M. Keynes has estimated that regard- 
less of the future birth-rate, 250,000 new labourers will enter 
the English labour market annually, in excess of those leav- 
ing it.1* It is the likelihood of the continuance of some such 
condition that has resulted in Britain’s offer to the Domin- 
ions of the Empire Settlement Scheme. Viscount Milner at 
the Imperial Conference, 1921,* stated that the special con- 
ference on state-aided empire settlement (held January 28 
and 31, 1921), had been summoned, 

“In order to advise upon an enduring policy of 
overseas. settlement which should tend to bring about 
the best distribution of the man power of the Empire 
and so to develop and strengthen the whole Empire. 
He pointed out that overseas settlement should not be 
regarded as a means of dealing directly with abnormal 
unemployment in the United Kingdom at any given 
moment but as a means of remedying fluctuations of 
trade by developing our best markets and of perman- 
ently minimizing the risk of unemployment here and 
throughout the Empire’ ?#*; in which view, Lt.-Col. 
Amery also concurred. 

Both Australia and Canada, however, are loath to accept 
England’s labour surplus, which is congregated in cities, 
because they too are suffering from the effects of the world 
depression and consequent unemployment. Both Dominions 
are calling for agriculturists to develop their arable tracts, 
while England is equally anxious to retain the best of her 
land workers. The result of these conflicting forces is evi- 


11J, M. Keynes, “An Economist’s View of Population,” Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, Sec. 6, p. 341, Aug. 17, 1922, and cited p. 90, 
“The Immigration Problem in the United States,” Research Report 
No. 58, National Industrial Conference Board, New York. 
12Summary of Proceedings of Conference, 1921, Appendix V, p. 59. 
137dem. 
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dent in the decreased numbers leaving Britain for these 
countries. Australian figures show British immigration, 
under the assisted passage clause, of 14,682 only in 1921, and 
24,258 in 1922,14 and Canada records a total admission of 
British immigrants of 74,262 in 1921; 39,020 in 1922; 34,508 
in 1923. This decrease in numbers has been largely the re- 
sult of Canada’s policy of encouraging the immigration of 
agricultural and domestic workers only, albeit with a decided 
preference to British immigrants, and latterly to family 
immigration.?® 


14Australian Year Book, 1923. 

15P.C. 183, adopted by the Canadian Governor-in-Council in Janu- 
ary, 1923, limited the possible immigration to Canada to agriculturists 
with capital, farm labourers and domestic servants; the wife and de- 
pendent children of a Canadian resident in a position to support them; 
United States citizens for whose labour it can be shown that there is a 
demand in Canada; and British citizens from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Newfoundland, Australia, South Africa or the United States, who have 
sufficient means to maintain themselves until they obtain employment. 
Every immigrant (P.C. 185) except British subjects as specified in P.C. 
183, must be provided with a valid passport, which in the case of an 
alien immigrant must be viséd by a Canadian immigration official on 
the continent of Europe. 

An amended immigration act was passed in June, 1923, which re- 
iterates an important principle of previous immigration legislation, 
viz., provision for the restriction of immigration by Order in Council 
(inter alia) of the entry of immigrants of a specified race or nation- 
ality, class or occupation, for any of the following causes: (1) indus- 
trial conditions, (2) unsuitability with regard to climate, industrial, 
social, educational, labour or other conditions or requirements of 
Canada, (3) peculiar customs, habits, modes of life, method of holding 
property, or probable inability to become assimilated or to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of Canadian citizenship in a reasonable time 
after entry. 

Asiatic immigration is practically excluded. The Department of 
Immigration has also announced certain inducements in the way of 
assisted passages. Under the Empire Settlement Scheme, a loan or 
passage grant is offered to juveniles, houseworkers and single men or 
families entering Canada to go into agriculture. In the case of all 
juveniles, the assistance is an outright grant. In the case of adults it 
is a passage loan, repayable over specified periods, which may be ex- 
tended. Persons in Canada may nominate persons for the loans or 
grants. This assisted passage is extended to emigrants from the United 
Kingdom only, and consists of transportation, by third class passage 
and colonist rail from port of embarkation to destination in Canada. 
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Briefly, then, the situation can be summarized in the 
statement that in spite of the wastage of the war, those coun- 
tries of Europe'* which have been the heaviest contributors 
to the New World’s settlement record a surplus population 
whose emigration the immigrant countries of the New World 
are seeking to restrict rather than encourage. Canada is 
permitting admission only to certain classes of workers. The 
United States has thrown up a barrier’ in the Quota or Per 
Centum Law based on the conviction that only a_ limited 
number of the different nationalities can be assimilated 
annually. 

The story of United States immigration has been very 
similar to the Canadian experience. In 1810 a country of 
8,000,000 people, primarily agricultural, the United States 
was forced by the blockade of the war of 1812 to develop her 
own industries. Settlement and industry grew apace in the 
opening up of new lands. A depressed Europe sought the 
Atlantic as a highway to a new day. By 1870 her immigra- 
tion had grown to 387,000 per annum, by 1900 to 448,000, by . 
1910 to 1,040,000. Up to 1870 all were from the United 
Kingdom and Northern Europe. Then South Eastern Europe 
became a contributor and by 1891 was predominant in en- 
tries. From 1901 to 1910 immigration from this group grew 
to be three to four times the volume of the British and North- 


16Oriental immigration is not discussed here as it is a matter apart 
from the general immigration policy. 

17The Per Centum Limit Act went into force in the United States 
on May 19, 1921, and has recently been extended. The number of aliens 
of any nationality who may be admitted to the U.S.A. in any fiscal 
year must not exceed 3% of the number of foreign born persons of such 
nationality resident in the U.S., as shown by the census of 1910 (later 
amended to census of 1890), and not more than 20% of the annual 
quota may be admitted in any one month. In the fiscal year following 
its enactment, immigration decreased by 495,672, to 309,556. In the 
last fiscal year the number admitted was increased by 213,263—North- 
western European countries using 90% of their quota. The increase 
was due almost entirely to immigration from British North America 
and Mexico which are not affected by the law. 

A proposed amendment changing the per centum from 3% to 2% 
was reported to congress on May 9, 1924, both houses concurring, but 
as this was part of the same report dealing with the Japanese exclu- 
sion proposals, the whole measure has been rejected and the per centum 
still stands at 3%. 
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ern European immigration. The old immigrants had settled 
new lands but the new immigration entered industrial and 
commercial occupations, flocked to the cities, the steel, coal 
and mining centres, etc., and rapidly replaced the native- 
born workman by a lower paid workman with a lower stand- 
ard of living. The United States was realizing the need for 
some restriction when the war came. 

And now, on the one hand, the United States, the great- 
est industrial country in the world, and comparatively open 
in rural settlement, and on the other hand, Canada, in the 
primary stages of her development—agricultural and indus- 
trial—must limit the influx of peoples to their shores. And 
this restriction is not made on the ground of the necessity of 
maintaining certain standards as to health, mentality, mor- 
ality and literacy, but is actually a limitation of the number 
of able-bodied, healthy workers and a prohibition of the ad- 
mission of workers of certain occupations. Why should this 
be, and again, why should restriction be necessary? 

Excluding from this discussion the causes of such a 
situation in the United States, except where they parallel or 
affect the Canadian problem, there would seem to be some 
justification for the statement that Canada’s present inability 
to absorb an unlimited immigration lies to some extent in 
the errors of a past immigration policy. Experience in both 
countries has shown that not only does immigration cease but 
that emigration begins, in times of financial and economic 
depression.?® It might even be said that heavy, unregulated 
immigration aids in precipitating a period of depression. It 
was so in the United States in 1910-13,1° and it was so in 
Canada preceding the depression of 1913-14.?° It is a popular 
fallacy to blame our present immigration quandary and 
economic depression on the war. They have recurred rather 
than originated at this time. From 1901 to 1911 Canada’s 
growth in population and wealth was unparalleled. Rail- 


18Canadian immigration was at its minimum in 1897 following the 
depression of that year; in 1909 following the 1908 depression; and in 
the fiscal year 1913-14, following the immediate pre-war depression of 
that year. The conditions of 1921 and 1922 are reflected in the 1922-23 
decrease. See Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 205. 

19See Fairchild, “Immigration,” ch. xii, xiii, xv, xvi. 

20Smith, “A Study in Canadian Immigration,” p. 352, et. seq. 
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roads were building, largely on British capital; mining was 
expanding, also on foreign capital; roads were opening; 
irrigation projects were under way; and the West was an 
Eldorado of golden wheat fields and towns and cities of 
Minervan birth. Harbors, waterways, power development; 
municipal expansion, construction of public works; the erec- 
tion of industrial establishments,—the thousand and one pre- 
parations for Canada’s confidently anticipated hundred mil- 
lions were limited more by the capacity of human production 
than by thoughtful consideration of the future.” There 
were work and wages for everyone and Canada in her boom 
days did not perceive that her immigration policy had been 
conceived but for a phase in her development, not for a 
generation. She failed to realize that the hundreds of thous- 
ands she had admitted were not entering permanent pursuits 
—they were but the human commodity in the numerous un- 
dertakings necessary for railway, building, power or 
plant constructions. They were elements in construction 
but unlike other construction materials they were human 
elements, which remained, which demanded food and shelter 
and the employment that made these possible. For her tran- 
sitory tasks, Canada had admitted a permanent population. 
With the cessation of new construction, this population 
flocked to the cities and towns, where indeed a considerable 
percentage of her incoming population had always gone. 
Her agricultural influx also assumed perplexing aspects. 
There were hundreds of thousands of acres of free land for 
homesteads. The man who had broken his land needed help. 
He could, crudely speaking, “mine” his labour. Thousands 
of young men were available for summer and harvest work, 
who were not disinclined to spend a few months learning 
Canadian agriculture, and then moving on to take up their 
own lands. But free land sufficiently accessible to promise 
profitable marketing of produce was disappearing. Privately 
owned lands near the railways were beyond the means of the 
summer-employed farm hands. Steadily with these develop- 
ments at home, our foreign borrowings had increased; our 


*1Report Ontario Commission on unemployment, 1916, p. 20. “These 
(census returns) would appear to show that in proportion to output 
Canada had in 1911 an industrial plant $200,000,000 in excess of pro- 
ductive requirements.” 
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wheat crop reached a fairly stationary level and with rural 
depopulation accompanying the city drift of the immigrant 
worker, economic expansion was becoming lop-sided. In the 
spring of 1913 “bad times’? were shadowing us and by June 
or July, 1914, Canada was facing a severe economic depres- 
sion. The war was our salvation. Immigration ceased; 
enlistments absorbed surplus labour; and the establishment 
of war industries solved the remaining portion of the pro- 
blem or shelved it for a time. Since 1920 Canada has not 
been facing solely the readjustment of a post-war condition 
but the nemesis with which she bargained for an armistice 
in 1914. 

Canada to-day is a country of vast potential wealth; of 
resources, in fact, almost as unlimited as our press stories 
make them; and a country whose youthful energy and sound- 
ness is evident in her unique record of production,”? and in 
spite of these incontrovertible facts and achievements, Cana- 
da’s industrial plants on April 1, 1924, were employing only 
89 men to a hundred employed in January, 1920.78 Of course, 
peak prices then prevailed and the war boom had not col- 
lapsed. The employment index in April, 1921, stood at 84, 
at 80 in April, 1922, and at 87 in April, 1923. For over 
twelve months now the United States has been enjoying a 
thriving industrial expansion though the condition of western 
agriculture is much more deplorable than anything yet ex- 
perienced in the Canadian West. The United States emerged, 
it is true, less adversely affected by the World War than any 
of the other belligerent nations, with much of her war energy 
and wealth—the wealth of an uninterrupted productivity 
through the war years—available for capital expenditure. 
Added to this is the annual income of $160,000,000 of the 
British war loan repayment—an amount equivalent to an 
annual tax reduction of over $1.00 per head on every man, 
woman and child of the United States. Thus industry is 
stimulated in the flow of capital to great productive activity. 

In May, 1921, the United States passed the Dillingham 


22Canada’s net agricultural production in 1921 amounted to $1,092,- 
422,570.00, and net manufactured products to $1,151,970,226. Canada 
Year Book, p. 219. 
23April Employment Situation, 1924. Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 
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or the Per Centum Law, limiting the number of immigrants 
from any given country admissible to the United States per 
annum (see p. 396). The Act did not apply to Canadians enter- 
ing the States. As a result, the drain of native-born Cana- 
dians to the United States during the period of more rapid 
expansion in that country, with a demand for labour at higher 
wages, has reached almost unprecedented proportions. 
The recent amendment to the United States regulations tak- 
ing the census of 1890 as the basis of the quota will have the 
effect of reducing the total admissible volume per month of 
all nationalities and of extending a decided preference to 
_immigrants from the British Isles. Should the United States 
' continue to sail on the crest of the wave the effect for Canada 
would be continuously unsatisfactory, as with an increasing 
labour demand and a reduced number of immigrants from 
‘other lands to the United States, Canada’s population would 
(continue to flow southward in increasing proportions. 


Canada and the United States occupy a unique place in 
international story. Sharing a common boundary for over 
3,000 miles, over 1,000 of which are composed of an imagin- 
ary line only, and with neither inherited nor acquired ani- 
mosities, the two countries must have,great community of 
enterprise, effort and interest, which cannot but be followed 
by an interchange of peoples.- The barometer has run both 
ways. In times of great industrial development to the south, 
Canada’s population has followed the labour market. When 
land values soared in the western States, the boundary line 
was almost obliterated in the northward trek. The Com- 
missioner of Immigration of the United States reported in 
1919 that between 1909-1919, 1,288,000 persons changed their 
permanent residence from Canada to the United States. Fig- 
ures of recent emigration are startling, recording an annual 
average emigration to the U.S.A. of 76,789 since 1919.75 


24See Appendix 1, Annual Report Secretary of Labour, U.S.A., 
1923. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. emigrants from British 
North America numbered 117,611, a total exceeded only in 1881(125,450) 
and approached only by the 1917 (105,399) and 1916 figures (101,551). 

a6 Immigration from the U.S.A. to Canada 

1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
36952 61409 71842 40736 49711 48169 29412 22039 
(Annual Reports, Dept. of Immigration, Canada.) 
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These must be discounted, however, by the percentage of 
Canadians, particularly from Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia, who enter the United States for seasonal employ- 
ment only, particularly in the lumber camps. The most re- 
liable index, however, of the trek, the movement of settlers’ 
effects in and out of Canada to the United States, shows the 
tide to be increasingly against us.*° But only four years ago 
it was with us and the slow but perceptible recovery of this 
country will undoubtedly turn it northward again—especially 
to the forest tracts of Quebec, and to the lumbering and min- 
ing sections of New Ontario. It would seem apparent, how- 
ever, that at the present time there is no immediate market 
for industrial labour in Canada and that so much as is ad- 
mitted will ultimately escape the quota law and enter the 
United States or succeed in displacing Canadian labour. This 
will result in a replacement of the Canadian-born who, under 
these circumstances, is forced to seek employment in a foreign 
market. 

Certain advocates of the school holding the view?’ that an 
increased industrial immigration is the forerunner and 
creator of a new agricultural prosperity, urge unrestricted 
industrial immigration at this time, as a measure that will 
result in a lower industrial wage and a lower production cost, 
a subsequent reduction in the prices of manufactured com- 
modities, and therefore a lower cost and wider margin of 
profit for agricultural production. This line of thought does 


Emigration from British North America* to U.S.A. 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
101551 105399 32452 57782 90025 72317 46810 117011 
(Sec. of Labour’s Report, 1923, as above.) 
*This includes a few Newfoundlanders, etc. 


26Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Monthly Transportation Sta- 
tistics. In 1920 the exports of settlers’ effects to the United States 
from Canada amounted to $7,798,039, against imports of settlers’ 
effects to Canada of $9,121,122, a balance in Canada’s favour of $1,323,- 
083. In 1921, the exports from Canada were valued at $5,553,538; 
against imports of $6,660,033—still a favourable balance. But in 1922 
the exports amounted to $6,334,907, against imports of $5,014,864; and 
in 1923 the total exports reached $8,836,925, against imports of $4,400,- 
389, an adverse balance of $4,436,536. 

27For the best exposition of the gospel of this school, see -Hour 
wich I, “Immigration and Labour.” 
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not seem to be based on the records of actual experience in 
these two leading immigrant countries*® nor to agree with 
their most representative public opinion on immigration mat- 
ters.”° 

Perhaps the most significant pronouncement on this fal- 
lacy is the unanimous opinion of all the Overseas Dominions 
that their ability to absorb industrial immigration rested 
primarily on agricultural prosperity. There was no divided 
opinion at the Imperial Conference in 1921 as to the necessity 
of the latter before a policy encouraging the immigration of 
industrial workers could be embarked on.*° 

There is the additional fact that such a policy involves, 
almost inevitably, acceptance of a lower standard of living 
for the native-born industrial wage-earner. Any measure 
tending to a lowering of wage rates, unless simultaneously 
accompanied by a lowering of prices of food, clothing, etc., 
must result in a lower standard of living for the group af- 
fected. The argument that heavy industrial immigration 
means replacement of the lowest group of native workers by 
the immigrant group and the consequent emergence of the 
former to a higher scale is not borne out by experience. It 
is a matter of industrial fact that the number of workers 
employed in any process diminishes in direct ratio with the 
higher grades of work involved. While some native-born 
workers may be thrust into a higher grade of employment by 
immigrant replacement, the number so affected is out of all 
proportion to the number actually replaced by immigrant 
competition.*. With an employment index of 89,°? with an 
immigration of 72,887,3*> and an emigration to the United 


28See Reports United States Immigration Commission, 1910; On- 
tario Unemployment Commission, 1916; Reports of Proceedings Annual 
Congresses, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

29Fairchild, “Immigration,” ch. xv and xvi; W. G. Smith, “A Study 
in Canadian Immigration’; Bruce Bliven, “Atlantic Monthly—The 
Frightened Farmer, p. 684, May, 1924.” 

30See Appendix V, p. 59, Summary of Proceedings and Documents 
Imperial Conference, 1921: “It was clear from the outset that in all 
the Dominions represented the openings available for workers of other 
classes depended on the increase in the number of primary producers.” 

31See Fairchild, “Immigration,” ch. xii, xiii. 
’2Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment Situation in April, 1924. 

33Report of the Federal Dept. of Immigration, fiscal year 1922-23. 
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States of 117,000,** it may be reasonably asserted that Canada 
is not in a position to absorb industrial or urban immigration. 
Since, however, it is agricultural immigration which Canada 
has always sought, discussion of the present factors of the 
immigration situation must concern itself more particularly 
with that aspect of the subject, rather than with the many 
economic principles involved in the relation of immigration 
and labour supply. 


Immigration of the Agricultural and Primary Producer. 


In pre-war days, Canada offered exceptional opportuni- 
ties for agricultural settlement. The millions of acres of the 
Canadian West were opened for. settlement, some 33 million 
acres for free settlement.*® The population of the Eastern 
Provinces, particularly Ontario, poured west, and every At- 
lantic boat brought its shipload of land-seekers. The prairie 
country which required no arduous clearing was admirably 
adapted for easy breaking and rapid development, and at 
the same time marvellously productive. The wheat demand 
of the world exceeded the supply and the new granary of the 
North found a ready-made market. Homesteading regula- 
tions required but six months’ residence per annum and this 
made the acquisition and working of land financially possible 
by affording time for employment elsewhere, in the seasonal 
lay-off, before the holdings’ returns afforded twelve months’ 
maintenance. The agricultural labour problem was also 
solved by the proximity and quantity of free land. A young 
man worked for an owner in his busy season and moved on 
to stake his holding and work it on his previous six months’ 
savings. With construction work and industrial development 
booming, the home market could absorb quickly and profit- 
ably an immense production. Land became highly desirable 
and the comparatively shorter season of the wheat farmer, 
more profitable and less taxing than the year round job of the 
mixed farmer. The land-hunger instinct was whetted by the 


34Report of the Secretary of Labour, U.S.A., 1923, Appendix I. 

35In 1911 there were in Western Canada in the surveyed area 
153,752,207 acres of arable land, 33,589,320 acres of which were avail- 
able for free entry. (Natural Resources Intelligence Branch Records, 
Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa). : 
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wealth of an easily produced, profitably marketed crop; hold- 
ing was added to holding and the thousand-acre “wheat 
ranch” made its appearance. Cattle proved readily market- 
able in a country with thousands of construction, lumber and 
mining camps calling for quantities of meat. The ranges of 
the Alberta plains were soon dotted with thousands of head 
of cattle, sheep and horses. But wheat was the golden grain 
of rapid return and a season’s turnover. Irrigation developed 
one part of Alberta. A few seasons of normal rainfall led 
to the conversion of huge tracts of natural grazing country 
into wheat lands.** Came a fluctuation in 1913-14, but the 
flutter soon subsided in the shrinkage of world productivity 
with the war. The feeding of a great part of the world and 
millions of troops became dependent on the ability of western 
America to rise to an extraordinary need, and the West came 
through. Western Canada amazed the world with her crop 
of 1915. 

While war conditions and financial guarantees to poten- 
tially bankrupt countries kept the wheat supply moving to 
meet the demand, all went well. Then came the Peace, with 
no successful measures for economic readjustment. Through 
inability to buy, several countries were forced to under- 
consumption of a normal food supply.*’ Parallel to this en- 
forced reduction in consumption of the countries of central 
and western Europe, the abnormally high production of war 
effort continued, so that inevitably the world supply exceeded 
the effective demand, the financial condition of certain 
European countries having a disastrous effect on the situa- 
tion. These countries were unable to order forward the farm 
produce of North America. This supply of farm products, 


36House of Commons Debates, p. 1408, March 20, 1923, Mr. McTag- 
gart, M.P.: “The land, the good and the bad, was thrown open indis- 
criminately and because of the inrush of immigrants at that time, and 
the demand for free lands, all those lands were taken up and settled. 
After 1908 and prior to possibly 1916 or 1917, there was a period of 
marked prosperity. The years 1917, 1918, 1919 were very dry years 
and it was not until those years that the fact became apparent that 
there were within that area many lands which were not adapted for 
tillage purposes.” 

See also result of Survey, Province of Saskatchewan, 1920. 

87Kurope in 1922 was consuming only about 70% of her normal 
demand, 1914. 
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backing up on its export outlet, was forced to a low level 
price at home, as well as abroad. Meanwhile the prices of 
commodities purchased by the farmer had not fallen to the 
Same extent, wages in certain industries particularly not 
having decreased as much as prices, and this was of course a 
factor in the situation. 

In the main, these were the world conditions contributing 
to the present depression in North American agriculture. 
There were other domestic causes, some of which were com- 
mon in both Canada and the United States. Because of the 
common factors and because of the migration between the 
two countries, a brief reference to the present agricultural 
condition of the Western United States may prove germane 
to this discussion. 

In the wheat growing belt of the United States, particu- 
larly Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana, 
conditions are worse than anything Western Canada has yet 
experienced. In this area alone, in 1921 and 1922, 550 banks 
have failed. In 15 wheat and corn growing states of the 
Union, in the same years, of 2,289,000 farmers, 600,000 have 
become bankrupt. Of this total 373,000, though bankrupt, 
are retaining their property by arrangement with their cred- 
itors; 122,000 have lost their property by default; and 108,000 
have lost it by foreclosure or legal proceedings.** The agri- 
cultural section of the United States has been badly fright- 
ened, and there is small doubt that it has stampeded Con- 
gress. The proposals which have been made for the artificial 
pyramiding of prices of farm produce in the home market and 
for the most audacious dumping (by means of national fi- 
nancing of the loss) of the exportable surplus on the world’s 
markets, would indicate a policy actuated rather by alarmist 
expediency than by detailed investigation of the causes of 
the present impasse and of the possible international reac- 
tions to the present proposed remedies, which are perilously 
near market buccaneering. 

While agriculture in Canada is not in the heyday of pros- 
perity, it is only in the western prairie provinces that an 
actual crisis has arisen. The West has been built up by a 


38Result Special Survey, Federal Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, January, 1924. 
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drainage of the East as well as through immigration from 
other lands, and as the Eastern farmer moved from the small 
holding of the old mixed farming that has built up the well 
settled provinces of Eastern Canada, he has shown a capitu- 
lation to the impulses sending him West—land hunger, and 
the hope of quicker, higher profit than the measure of simple, 
steady comfort the diversified product of an all-year toil 
brought him. He pre-empted land; he bought land; and he 
bought again, drawn by the West’s vision of the $18,000 or 
$20,000 annual turnover.*® And he turned to wheat or to 
cattle. He organized his farm on a big scale and he special- 
ized in one line. Prices of produce were high, so the chief 
commodity of production increased in value. Land values 
soared. There was wealth in production. Production re- 
quired land, and more land. Land valued at $15 or $20 per 
acre went up to $40, and its borrowing power jumped with 
its market value. Large scale production required large scale 
methods. Equipment was required. Credit was all that was 
needed to assure increasing returns. It would seem that in 
the Western States too much credit was available at easy 
terms.*® Over-inflation brought a crash, when farm prices 
collapsed. In Western Canada, however, it would appear 
that credit was available largely on the short term basis of 
industrial financing and at high rates. The twelve month 
turnover of the average farmer and the biennial or triennial 
one of the stock farmer could not meet its requirements. 
Credits were renewed only at higher rates, and when a bad 
crop season, or a falling market prevented payments, fore- 
closure frequently resulted. The Honourable Chas. Stewart, 


89Hon. Chas. Stewart, Minister of the Interior, Hansard, March 18, 
1923: “If we are honest with ourselves we will admit that one of the 
most serious of those pitfalls has been our endeavour to own too much 
land.” 

40See C. Garrett, “That Pain in our Northwest,” Saturday Evening 
Post, April 12 and 19, 1924, for a development of this fact. 

Hon. Chas. Stewart, Minister of the Interior, Hansard, March 18, 
1923: “It is not that we require unlimited credit; that is not the point; 
in many instances we have had too much credit, in many instances 
loans have been made too freely and we are suffering in consequence 
to-day What we want is credit to a reasonable point at the same rate 
of interest as prevails in the East.” 
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Minister of the Interior, speaking in the House of Commons 
of a representative area of Alberta, on March 13, 1923, stated 
that practically 15% of the farmers had been forced ‘out of 
business,” that 15% to 20% more were in serious difficulties, 
and that while a fair percentage of the balance were ‘‘not on 
easy street,” they were nevertheless going to remain in agri- 
culture. 

A “one line” farm was a failure if that line collapsed. It 
was not like the smaller diversified holding of the East, with 
at least a fair living “in kind,” and several strings to a bow. 
The mixed farmer’s annual return may never soar but it is 
never a zero quantity. This large scale, specialized farming 
required, even more than mixed farming, a large seasonal 
labour supply. Farming, traditionally a self-contained form 
of production, has never adapted itself to the situation created 
by the organization of industry, finance and labour. An 
occupation subject to heavy seasonal lay-off, the agricultural 
industry has nevertheless neither attempted to standardize 
its labour conditions nor to face adequately its seasonal 
hiatus. As the free land Eldorado failed, there ceased to be 
any attraction to the young unskilled worker in agriculture. 
Low produce prices did not permit the payment of a wage 
that would compete with the rate of wages offered by indus- 
try for a year round job, and the agricultural labour market 
contracted. In short, Western Canadian farming, like that 
of the United States, in competition in the world’s markets 
with the steady peasant labour of the European countries 
and the cheap native labour of India and South America, 
followed the large scale methods of American industrial pro- 
duction, without organizing an agricultural industry, includ- 
ing agencies for co-operative control of production, market- 
ing and distribution, thus co-ordinating the various factors 
operating in supply and demand, and a system of credit 
adapted to the peculiar needs of agricultural financing. 

In direct world competition with the countries just 
named and with a fast recovering Russia and Roumania, it 
is doubtful if agriculture as at present organized should con- 
tinue to develop along the lines of large seale ‘‘one line” mass 
production. Certainly it is extremely doubtful whether sue- 
cess lies that way, save in the event of a home market absorb- 
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ing the greater part of production. Mr. Robert Forke, the 
leader of the Progressive (Farmer) group in the House of 
Commons, sees the solution in a reorientation of the agricul- 
tural life of the Canadian West.*t “It seems to me to-day 
that different methods will have to be adopted if the farmer 
is going to succeed. We will require to have small farms, 
more intensive cultivation, and what might be called mixed 
farming. The day of wheat growing has gone by.” 

His opinion is shared by many others closely in touch 
with Canadian conditions. United States students of affairs 
suggest a like readjustment of the agricultural point of view 
—not all, however. In a letter addressed in April, 1924, to 
President Coolidge, leading agricultural organizations ex- 
press their belief that the situation could be remedied by a 
tariff readjustment, granting agriculture the same protection 
as industry.‘? Such a solution is not applicable to Canada 
for the very obvious reason that the present condition of agri- 
culture does not appear to be attributable to the competition 
of imported farm produce. During the last year Canada’s 
total imports of wheat only reached 84,818 bushels, against 
an export of 215,000,000 bushels.*? Cattle exports amounted 


41Hansard, March 18, 1928, p. 11538. Same reference, p. 1133. Hon. 
Chas. Stewart, Minister of the Interior: “If we are to succeed it seems 
to me that we must confine ourselves to smaller areas and cultivate 
more perhaps with the help that we have.” 


42A letter addressed to President Coolidge in April, 1924, by the 
leading agricultural organizations of the U.S.A. and cited in the daily 
press, reads: 

“This cause (of the plight of the farmers) is evident. <A dis- 
ordered world emerging from war and handicapped by man-made bar- 
riers across channels of international trade proves unable to absorb the 
surplus production of our farms and our industry at prices commensur- 
ate with American standards. An elaborate structure of economic pro- 
tection is provided for industry and labor but does not reach the 
farmer. 

“The remedy is as obvious as the cause. It rests in the application 
of effective protection of the farm equally with those of other indus- 
tries. The establishment of domestic markets for farm crops on an 
American basis, apart from world conditions, to conform with like 
markets already provided for American manufacturers and American 
labor.” 

43See Trade of Canada, 1923, pp. 182 and 1220. 
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to 258,485 head against imports of 511,.44 Butter imported 
amounted to 3,767,573 lbs., with exports of 21,994,578 lbs.* 

It would appear, therefore, that even to the optimist, 
Canadian agriculture would seem to afford small scope for 
the absorption of immigrants. As a fact, at the moment her 
power of actual absorption is very low. Her ultimate ability 
is unquestioned, particularly if she is prepared courageously 
to play her part as an agricultural country. Because, how- 
ever, of certain negative conditions, she is not in a position 
to answer to her cue on destiny’s stage. She can absorb at 
the present a large but not unlimited quantity of experienced 
agricultural labour.*® But even so much of her programme 
requires careful organization to provide for the seasonal lay- 
off in this group. Rugged experienced workers, capable of 
accepting work in the lumbering camps, or like heavy winter 
work, will find year-round employment. If possessed of some 
small means and granted a fair farm wage they may easily 
take up land in certain of the provinces in the “off” season. 
Experienced domestic workers prepared to adapt themselves 
to the different conditions they will find in Canada, can be 
absorbed in considerable numbers. The strong, healthy girl 
accustomed to rural life, willing to assist her employer in the 
general heavy duties of the Canadian farm home, is eagerly 
sought by the Canadian Women’s Immigration Division. The 
experienced farmer with some capital, who is prepared to 
face slow and small returns, but ultimate satisfaction, and 
certainly for his children an appreciably higher general scale 
of life than in his homeland, will find hard work and frequent 
discouragement but in the end adequate returns from a Cana- 
dian investment. From the voice of the West itself,*7 and the 


44Idem, p. 387, p. 1287. 

45Idem, p. 475, p. 1348. 

46It is alleged, however, that a Dominion wide survey of farmers’ 
requirements by the Immigration Department and the Railways has re- 
sulted in less than 7000 requests for help—C. Grant McNeill, Sec. 
G.W.V.A., reported in Ottawa Citizen, April 28, 1924. 


47See House of Commons Debate on Immigration, March 13 and 
20, 1923, in which the majority of the representatives of Western 
Canada, who spoke, were of the belief that the West could not well 
absorb any great immigration at this time. See also Hon. Chas. Stew- 
art’s remarks (when Acting Minister of Immigration) before the Uni- 
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voice and actual conditions of the other provinces, there 
seems small doubt that at the present time the old prov- 
inces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, and especially the former two, offer a 
much better prospect to the immigrant than the West with 
the exception of British Columbia. 

The former provinces have no free land to offer. They 
have, however, very cheap land and an organized provincial 
agricultural service to assist and advise the settler.** They 
have the advantage of fairly close settlement and close prox- 
imity of available lands to the railways. Many community 
services are within fair range of the pioneer land. In Ontario 
and Quebec the land available is in the newer portions, where 
the work of clearing the land is hard and painful, but this 
very necessity affords a year round income from the sale of 
the pulpwood.*® Every foot cut in clearing is rapidly saleable 
and so while this slow work proceeds it is immediately profit- 
able. The settler at the same time is supplying material for 
the production of a market to absorb his farm produce. In 
Northern Ontario and Quebec pulp and lumber mills and 
power and mining projects assure the settler in this fertile 
territory of a steady adjacent market for his produce. If the 
settler desires work in the winter he has the lumber camps 
close at hand. Further, in Northern Ontario particularly, 
the available land is close to the transcontinental line of the 
Canadian National Railway. The work of settlement, how- 
ever, is more difficult, due to the heavily wooded and hilly 
nature of the land, than elsewhere in the Dominion. Perhaps 


versity Club, Ottawa, and quoted in Hansard, March 20, 1923, p. 1411: 
“The market at home is overstocked with produce which cannot be sold 
profitably because of the high overhead of those doing business. This 
is the result of deflation in some lines and not in others. Particularly 
affected by these conditions is the farmer. Extreme conditions of de- 
flation in the farming communities of the West have resulted in the 
impossibility of making the farms pay them. What is the use of bring- 
ing people to this country if they cannot exist?” 

48The Western Provinces have a similar service. 

49In Quebec, June 30, 1922, there were 7,978,030 acres of public 
lands, subdivided and unsold. In Ontario more than 20,000,000 acres 
of fine arable land is available. In British Columbia free grants are 
still available. In this province the area suitable for agriculture 
roughly is 22,000,000 acres. 
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that is why in the working out of its resources some measure 
of immediate return is available at once. Certainly, judging 
by the reports from the districts themselves, if actual settle- 
ment and not the sale of land tracts,°° is the first essential in 
an immigration policy, Northern Ontario and New Quebec, 
offering smaller holdings for the establishment of mixed 
farming, afford the best opportunity for successful location 
on the land to-day. In the older regions of these provinces, 
farm lands can be acquired only by purchase at the normally 
high level of farm land in an established community. Farm- 
ing there, as elsewhere, is in the trough of post war depres- 
sion, but has rarely failed to yield a good living, and some 
margin of profit. 

The tragedy of eastern agriculture is the depopulation 
of the sturdy rural districts and the city trend where stand- 
ardized hours and wages, combined with the social amenities 
of community life, cannot but attract the younger genera- 
tion. The “clerical group” of urban population has become 
over-crowded in Canada and there are signs that some real- 
ization of this fact is beginning to dawn. Taking the average 
income of the Ontario farm occupier at $2,147.00, and con- 
sidering that his living is in addition to this, it is obvious 
that that way lies an ultimately greater return.» The East- 
ern farmer, because of his diversified product, finds his greater 
market at home and so is not affected by export fluctuations 
equally with the wheat or stock farmer of the West, who is 


50See House of Commons Debates, March 13, 19238, pp. 1148, 1152. 

51The rural population of Canada, 68% in 1891, has shifted to 
50.4% in 1921; P. E. Island, 1891, 86.9%, rural 1921, 78%; Nova Scotia, 
82.9%, cfd., 56%; New Brunswick, 84%—67.9%; Quebec, 66%—43.9% ; 
Ontario, 61%—41%.—-Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 170. 

52From an estimate especially compiled in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the average income of the farm occupiers of each prov- 
ince, 1922, is rated at: Alberta, $1505; British Columbia, $2309; Mani- 
toba, $2282; Ontario, $2147; Quebec, $1973; New Brunswick, $1078; 
Nova Scotia, $963; Prince Edward Island, $1181; Saskatchewan, $2681; 
Canada, $2004. This result was obtained by dividing the revenue from 
agricultural produce, 1922, by the number of farm occupiers in 1921, 
and taking the result as average income. Consequently, this basis of 
return cannot be taken as an adequate and comprehensive one, as it does 
not take into consideration such outside costs as, interest charges, etc., 
but it is the only method of casting a rough estimate. 
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without the immediate market of the thousand cities, towns 
and villages of the East. . 

The Maritime Provinces have also experienced some 
agricultural depression, partly because of export conditions, 
and partly because the domestic market is more closely re- 
lated to agricultural prosperity than in more highly indus- 
trialized Upper Canada. However, good lands, in fairly close 
proximity to settlement, are available at moderate prices in 
these provinces, while the provinces themselves are offering 
every encouragement to settlers. In New Brunswick par- 
ticularly lumbering offers winter employment to the new 
settler. Diversified farming, and fruit farming, especially 
in Nova Scotia, and stock and dairy farming in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, offer fair returns, in a more equable climate 
than Upper Canada, and entailing less work in land clearing. 
These provinces, all sea washed, well wooded and hilly, ap- 
proximate more closely to the British Isles than any other 
part of the Dominion. Naturally their fisheries are extensive 
and afford opportunity for the fishing villager of the Old 
Land to locate under homelike conditions. 

The recent settlement of some 500 Hebrideans in the Red 
Deer District of Alberta would seem to have been an un- 
natural placement in a country offering settlement also in her 
maritime territory. These people, island dwellers for cen- 
turies, with the sea and the sound of the sea bred in their 
blood, accustomed to small holdings, intensive farming, rocky, 
mountainous hillsides, and the sight of boundless water 
stretches, have been set down thousands of miles inland, 
near the Rockies, it is true, but in a fertile wheat land 
stretching out into the plains, in a country of smooth flowing 
rivers, in deep cut channelled banks. The venture may prove 
materially successful but human agony is likely to be one of 
its cost factors. It would seem that even at the price of the 
relatively smaller holding that would have been purchased in 
the Maritimes these seafaring peoples should have been set- 
tled there, particularly in Nova Scotia, instead of in the roll- 
ing free-land plains of the Jand-bound western rivers. 

In a paragraph, the immediate immigration outlook may 
be briefly summarized. No immediate opportunity is afforded 
to industrial immigration except at the cost of unemploy- 
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ment, a lowering of the present standard of living of the in- 
dustrial group in Canada, a replacement of the native by the 
immigrant worker, and the subsequent emigration of the 
former. There is an unlimited market for domestic labour, 
and a more restricted one for the experienced farm worker. 
The urban dweller taking up agricultural labour in anticipa- 
tion of settlement, without previous experience and training, 
would fail in the present state of agriculture in Canada and 
be thrown upon the general community for maintenance and 
employment. The question which calls first for solution as 
essential to an energetic immigration policy is how to pro- 
mote the potential development of Canada as an agricultural 
country. The first step in this direction is the organization 
of prosperity in the Dominion. | 

Canada’s development does not require the continued 
importation of foreign capital. The ease of such importation 
in the past has over-developed certain of her services, beyond 
her present “carrying”? power.®? Canada must be left free 
from restricting forces to develop her natural resources, 
slowly and naturally, and to create her own capital. It is 
probable that such a course will bring real prosperity at an 
earlier date than the methods of the past. Wealth will ac- 
cumulate more slowly but more evenly. Vast overnight for- 
tunes for individuals and corporations and the 12% dividend 
will yield to a general, evenly distributed, normally main- 
tained, prosperity. 

The elements of national prosperity are to-day hopelessly 
involved in the inter-relations of social control. Take land, 
the first essential of agriculture and the counter in settle- 
ment. There are 200 million acres of surveyed land in the 
three prairie provinces. No less than 38 million of these 
acres accessible to railways are held out of use under private 
ownership, while land available for homestead entry amount- 
ing to 26 million acres is situated from 18 to 30 miles from 
the railways.** The settler must bear the burden of increased 


53Notably her railways. 

>4Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 905, and Distribution of Lands 
Map (seventeenth edition—1921), published by the Department of the 
Interior, Ottawa. 

Hon. J. A. Calder, Chairman Repatriation Committee of the Cabi- 
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transportation costs because of long hauls through unoccu- 
pied lands and the carrying cost of empty freight cars be- 
cause of lack of incoming tonnage. He must also carry a 
greater per capita share of the cost of public utilities, which 
in the end contribute to a socially created increase in value 
of these very lands. Apart from these direct charges he 
must also suffer from the lack of community development, of 
the opening of roads, the erection of schools, churches and 
hospitals, which the presence of large areas of unoccupied 
land in any district naturally retards. These are costs and 
disadvantages which the existence of the high priced, unoc- 
cupied land places on him, the most serious of which is the 
heavy transportation toll on his crop, cattle and incoming 
supplies. Canadian opinion, including that of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, would seem to consider that the 
basis of transportation costs must be assessed not at the 
minimum, which will assure a very modest return on agri- 
cultural production, but one which will afford a certain fixed 
return on investment to the transportation companies. It is 
worth discussing whether a three to five-year period of rates 
on the basis of a2 minimum return to agriculture would not 
result in such increased prosperity as would ultimately recoup 
the companies for any interim losses. The provinces have 
recognized the handicap to settlement, created by these idle 
lands, and have imposed heavy surtaxes thereon. The rail- 
way lands have enjoyed a tax exemption originally granted 
by the Federal Government in the days of rail construction, 
but this lapsed in 1923. The imposition of the surtax and the 
lapsing of the exemption on this land would seem to have 
resulted only in a higher sale price or higher interest charges 
on long term sales. 

It is debatable whether in the interests of settlement and 
agricultural expansion there is not need for a progressive and 
courageous policy on this matter, and the expropriation or 
arbitrary purchase at a fair valuation on the basis of com- 


net, Canadian Official Record, January 14, 1919, p. 8, speaking of 
Soldier Settlement, says of the land situation: “We have got millions 
of acres of land in this country of ours that has passed away from 
the Crown. This land is now in the hands of private owners, is not 
being used but is being held for speculation.” 
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munity created values of these 38,000,000 acres of land as a 
starting point for a long-view immigration policy. This 
should be followed by a vigorous policy of surveying immi- 
gration and settlement. Canada would be assuring her future 
at small cost if, by a broadly conceived, boldly executed policy 
of settlement, she could locate say 10,000 farmers a year, with 
a two to one chance of success at an annual definite outlay 
of $10,000,000. The opening of these lands by such means 
would in itself contribute to the revival of western agricul- 
ture. Organization of the employment services of the coun- 
try, on the basis of the seasonal needs of agriculture, lumber- 
ing, etc., and the drawing of supply by transfer from one 
occupation to another, rather than by the importation of a 
new supply for which there is not assurance of permanent 
absorption is also worth suggestion as a constructive step in 
immigration. 

The development of Canada’s other great natural re- 
sources—her minerals and her forests—has been likewise 
constricted by a policy of centralized control. A time re- 
striction imposed by the provinces on the period for which 
mining leases and timber limits may be held without develop- 
ment, and the throwing open of the released opportunities at 
the expiry of that time, to individual or public initiative, 
would go far towards resuscitating the industrial life of this 
country, and consequently expanding the market for labour 
and for agricultural produce. 

The credit system of the Dominion requires re-examina- 
tion from the point of view of the needs of a new country, 
where small and long maturing returns are inevitable in a 
period of early development. The present credit system of 
Canada is founded on the banking system in international 
usage. That system, however, be it said, was a comparatively 
late development in social history. It may be that something 
fundamentally different, something similar to the co-operat- 
ive credit systems established in Europe and the province of 
Quebec in the last century may be ultimately necessary in 
such changed circumstances as are presented by the develop- 
ment of a new and vast country in contrast with the seven- 
teenth century European conditions in which modern banking 
was born. Similarly, there is need of earnest consideration 
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of whether Canada can recuperate, within a reasonable time, 
without a more constructive and thoughtful analysis of her 
whole debt situation—national, provincial, municipal and 
private—than she has yet shown herself disposed to under- 
take. It is worth suggesting that such an analysis might 
show the urgent need for some national stock taking, some 
funding or amortization scheme, and the starting anew of a 
clean sheet. ) ! 
The added cost of the commodities purchased by the 
farmer, which is thought to be imposed by the tariff, is con- 
demned by the western, and, less unanimously, by the eastern 
farmer, whose home market is of course dependent on the 
contiguous industrial communities. The gradual development 
of western manufacturing will somewhat relieve the situation 
by the elimination of the added transportation cost on east- 
ehn manufactures laid down in the western market. The 
actual effect of the tariff in dollars and cents, in the calcula- 
tion of western agricultural costs, is probably secondary, 
however, to the burden imposed by transportation costs. 
The United States, Eastern Canada and the Pacific Coast 
are some years ahead of the Western plains, New Ontario, 
and New Quebec, in economic development, though their 
progress from the conditions of early settlement will be rapid 
owing to the advantages of modern agricultural equipment, 
etc., which they enjoy. On the one hand the settler faces: the 
necessity of pioneer effort and conditions, and on the other 
the comparative ease and luxury of settled agriculture and 
well-developed urban communities. The city trek and a 
psychological reaction of discontent and resentment at an 
apparent disproportionate distribution of the heavy work of 
nation building is inevitable. And most essential in national 
reorganization as the basis of expansion must be the stabiliza- 
tion of the export market, especially the European wheat 
market. Three out of every four bushels of Western Cana- 
dian wheat eventually find their way to a foreign market. 
Were Russia supplying her pre-war share of European needs, 
Canadian conditions would be much worse than they have 
been. European rehabilitation will be the process of a gen- 
eration but Canada’s domestic life depends on maintaining 
the position she has won in the European food market, and 
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expanding it, as occasion offers. The maintenance of a high 
quality of production, most favourable transport conditions 
possible, both rail and ocean, government assurance of mar- 
keting facilities and the continual review of international 
trade agreements, and European financial opportunities, are 
the essentials of our position as European wheat sellers, but 
they are also the present essentials of the successful settle- 
ment of the western wheat grower on his one hundred and 
sixty acres. While this consolidation of our position in the 
world market is essential to the wheat growing interests of 
Western Canada, sound and permanent prosperity in the Do- 
minion will rest on the eventual growth of a steady, all-round 
farming. Specialization in one crop or one product is so 
dependent on favorable natural conditions every season and 
on the fluctuations of foreign trade, as to contain too great 
an element of chance for a sound steady agriculture. Agri- 
cultural co-operation for a lowering of the cost of production 
is also essential in the face of world competition. Co-operat- 
ive organization of agricultural resources, in the ownership 
of breaking, sowing, harvesting, threshing equipment, mar- 
keting facilities, etc., would ultimately reduce costs. 

The organization of export trade in her manufactured 
products is equally essential to the maintenance of domestic 
prosperity. Expansion of Canadian population cannot for 
years to come keep pace with our industrial production, nor 
yet maintain the conditions which make mass production and 
successful world trade possible. Canada’s industrial expan- 
sion depends in great degree on her world trade.*> The main- 
tenance and expansion of the latter will also conduce to a 
firmer home market for agricultural produce in the industrial 
community. 

The immigration policy of the Dominion must be con- 
ceived in broader terms than the bringing of one thousand 
or ten thousand people a month to assured employment or to 
waiting lands. It must not be a matter of measuring success 
in the increase of newcomers from year to year or even in 
detailed measurement of the racial assimilation of the immi- 
grant. It must be visioned as a programme for a generation. 


55Canadian Manufactured Exports in 1921 amounted to $435,000,000. 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 411. 
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It must be founded not on the improvement of the immediate 
condition of the individual immigrant or his family, but on 
what Canada ultimately promises them, and on what effect 
the coming of thousands of new citizens will have on the 
standards of living, permanency of tenure and general well 
being and prosperity of the Canadian commumty. Such a 
point of view is neither a selfish nor unkind one—it is the 
only fair and sound basis in the ultimate best interests of the 
immigrant himself. Canadian immigration policy must be- 
come a policy conceived over a whole generation, and must 
have as its starting point not 240,000,000 million acres of 
unoccupied land in Canada, and 1,050,000 unemployed in 
Britain, but the measurement of agricultural and industrial 
conditions in Canada to-day; their recuperative power; the 
possibilities of consumption of an increased agricultural pro- 
duction; the prospective trend of Canadian export trade and 
the resultant ability of Canadian development to provide for 
the artificial pyramiding of population that is at the same 
time the purpose and result of immigration. It must face 
the growing significance of scientific distribution of new 
population and the necessity of a broad policy of assimilation. 

Immigration has ceased to be a question of the number 
of newcomers a year to a country. It has become a problem 
of a generation, and a matter of international economic re- 
lationships. Canada for her own weal must face it as such. 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON. 
Ottawa, Ont., May 9, 1924. 
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THE BIOLOGY OF THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN.* 


———— 


I 


AN appears to be a relatively long-lived creature. A few 

biras and some reptiles live longer and some trees live 
much longer than man, while a great number of the simpler 
forms of life live only a few days or hours. Such organisms 
and man living their span and terminating their life in death, 
which we choose to style natural, stand in sharp contrast to 
such forms as the bacteria and many of the unicellular 
animals, the protozoa, which never die. Starvation or acci- 
dent may terminate the life of these simple types but natural 
death does not occur. 

When one of these forms reaches a certain maturity the 
entire organism divides into two equal halves and each half 
continues to live and grow. There is nothing left over nor 
is there youth or age, but the two halves are similar and at 
maturity each again divides without residue, and so the pro- 
cess of fission continues. 

Many kinds of bacteria have been followed through an 
enormous number of successive generations in which no 
fusion of cells has occurred, yet the organisms show no in- 
dications of senescence or death. One of the most complex 
of the protozoan animals has recently been followed through 
some 8500 such divisions covering a period of 18 years dur- 
ing which time there has been no natural death, yet the 
organisms show as great vigor as at the beginning of the 
observation. Indeed there is no place for death in this 
scheme of things. 

In many forms, though natural death appears to be a 
characeristic process, it may be artificially postponed indefin- 
itely. Many important horticultural pursuits are of this 
character. The natural age of an apple tree is slightly 
greater than that of man, but if a twig or bud of an old tree 
is grafted to a new root the natural death of that bud is post- 
poned for a century, and as far as we are aware may be post- 


*A Chancellor’s lecture, Queen’s University, November 3, 1923. 
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poned by any number of such transfers. The most of our 
apple trees owe their present existence to this artificially 
induced continuity of life since the particular variety was 
introduced. 

The more highly organized forms of life may be consid- 
ered, as Weismann proposed a number of years ago, as com- 
posed of two essentially independent portions: the germ 
cells which exhibit the same possibility of continuous life as 
the protozoa and the bacteria, and the rest of the body or 
the soma which lives a characteristic period and dies. 

Such of the germ cells as are enabled to unite with other 
germ cells, before the death of the soma, produce other soma 
and more germ cells and so on in continuous cycles which 
have been in uninterrupted progress since the first multicel- 
lular organisms appeared on the earth. As far as the con- 
tinuation of the race is concerned there is little difference 
between the unicellular forms in which there is no natural 
death and the higher types which are perpetuated by a germ 
plasm possessed of the same immortal potentialities. 

It may appear then that the natural death of the soma 
or body results simply from the loss of the potentialities of 
continued life. The fact that body cells possess the same 
possibilities of life has however recently been amply demon- 
strated by the brilliant contributions from tissue culture 
experiments first undertaken by Leo Loeb of Washington. In 
this procedure it has been shown that if minute pieces of the 
body tissues of higher animals be placed in suitable nutrient 
fluids they grow much as they grow in their normal position 
in the body. Cells of the more complex as well as of the 
simpler tissues of higher animals and of man have been cul- 
tivated in this way. 

In the early tissue culture experiments the cells grew for 
a period of days, underwent senescent changes and died, but 
in later work it has been shown that if the tissue is divided 
and the pieces transferred to fresh fluids at suitable inter- 
vals the cells continue to grow indefinitely. Two years ago 
Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute reported that a culture 
of connective tissue obtained from the heart of an embryo 
chick had been growing with uninterrupted vigor for nine 
years. It may be recalled that the average length of life of 
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the fowl is about four years and the maximum duration ap- 
preciably less than nine years. Yet more significant is Car- 
rel’s observation that after nine years of growth the cells 
show no signs of senescence but on the contrary the same 
growth vigor as when first isolated and give every indication 
of being able to go on living any desired number of years. 
It appears therefore that these body tissue cells are capable 
of indefinite life but under normal circumstances lack the 
conditions necessary to immortality. 

Although union is said to be strength the co-operative 
union of these potentially immortal cells, with the individual 
characteristics of the amoeba, results in the complex animal 
or human body and results in ultimate death. 

We read that “‘All the days of Methusaleh were nine hun- 
dred and sixty and nine years, and he died.” “The days of 
our age are three score years and ten; and though men be so 
strong, that they come to four score years: yet is their 
strength but labour and sorrow, so soon passeth it away, and 
we are gone.” The present tendency of old age pensions and 
superannuations appears to terminate active life at sixty-five, 
and Mr. Shaw, in Back to Methusaleh, sees man in 2170 A.D. 
legislated into inactivity at age forty-three. However true 
all this may be,we know that the present maximum attainable 
age of man is slightly over a hundred years. Much data has 
been accumulated concerning the nature of senile changes 
and ultimate death but it appears to be directly associated 
with the complex aggregation of cells which make up the 
body. 


1 


But how many men reach this present maximum age or 
even the psalmist’s expectation, not to mention possibilities 
of further extension of life? I have brought together a smal! 
amount of statistical data bearing upon the point in the form 
of life or mortality tables for several groups of people. These 
data are shown graphically in Figure 1, where the expecta- 
tion of life in years is indicated for each year of life. The 
uppermost curve is for the registration area of the United 
States in 1910. Here the expectation of life at birth is 53 
years, those who survive the first two years of life enjoy the 
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average expectation of fifty-seven years but a vanishingly 
small number reach the present theoretically possible age of 
slightly over a hundred years. In this group centenarians 
have an average expectation of life of but three years. 
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Fig. 1. A comparison of the expectation of life in Rome, first three 
centuries, in Breslau, 17th century, in England and Wales, 18th cen- 


tury, with that of the United States in 1910. 
(Redrawn from Pearl). 


The lower curve, showing the expectation of life n the city 
of Rome during the first three centuries of the Christian era* 
is in sharp contrast. It may be noted from the curves that 
the expectation of life at birth is approximately a third of 
the present and for the first fifty or sixty years the average 
expectation of life is a very long way below present expecta- 
tions. But at the age of sixty the two lines cross showing 
that the Romans who did survive the enormous toll of early 
and middle life lived somewhat longer than modern Ameri- 
cans. 

The two central curves indicate the mortality in the city 
of Breslau in the seventeenth century and for England and 
Wales for the eighteenth century. The expectation of life at 
these two periods is shown by the curves to have been vastly 
greater than in the Roman period but also conspicuously less 

*These data were compiled by Macdonald from the Corpus Inscrip- 


an Latinarum of the Berlin Academy, Biometrika, vol. ix, pp. 
-380. 
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than at present—in Breslau in the seventeenth century at age 
5 the life expectation was fourteen years less than at present 
and the eighteenth century conditions of England and Wales 
offered at this age an expectation five years less than the 
present. It is to be noted, however, that after the sixty year 
mark is reached the present prospects of life are no better 
than in the eighteenth and scarcely as good as in the seven- 
teenth century. 

It appears then that the progress of civilization during 
the last two thousand years has done nothing to prolong the 
maximum age of man but it has resulted in an enormous re- 
duction in mortality before the prime of life is reached. An 
infant born to-day in this country, and others in an equally 
happy condition, has a mathematical probability of living 
almost three times as long as a Roman infant born in the 
days of Christ. And yet an infant born to-day has only the 
average prospect of living slightly more than half the possible 
maximum to which a few attain. 

Why should we not all be centenarians? Mortality sta- 
tistics give at least a partial answer. For purposes of com- 
parison I have considered the causes of death as belonging to 
two categories: first, deaths due to the invasion of the body 
by parasitic organisms—the infectious diseases; secondly, 
deaths due to all other causes. Accidental death from exter- 
nal causes, except suicide, has not been included in either 
category. The 1919 Registrar-General’s report for England 
and Wales, for example, shows that in that year of the half 
million English and Welsh dying of all causes, except vio- 
lence, sixty per cent. died from causes of the first category, 
the direct result of parasitic invasion of the body. Another 
ten to possibly twenty per cent. died from causes indirectly 
referable to the action of parasitic invaders. 

Perhaps more significant than the percentage of the 
total mortality from the two causes is the age distribution. 
This is indicated in Figure 2, where the percentage of all 
death due to the activity of parasitic organisms in 
England and Wales in the year 1919 is indicated for each 
five year age group. It is apparent from this diagram 
that from fifty to ninety per cent. of all deaths occurring 
before the fifty year mark is attained are directly due 
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to parasitism; whereas after the fiftieth year only twenty to 
thirty per cent. of the deaths are directly traceable to para- 
sitic activity. 
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Fig. 2. A comparison of the causes of death in England and Wales, 
1919, due to the activity of parasites and to all other causes, except 
violence, for each five years of life. The curve indicates the percentage 
of deaths due to the action of parasites for each age group. 

This period from birth to fifty years, when the parasites 
account for fifty to ninety per cent. of the deaths, corre- 
sponds almost exactly with the period of life in which the 
mortality has been so conspicuously decreased during the 
last two thousand years. On the other hand during the period 
from age fifty to a hundred, or slightly more, when parasites 
account directly for only twenty to thirty per cent. of all 
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deaths, the expectation of life has not materially altered in 
the historical period. If, then, we are justified in considering 
that deaths in the past have been due to causes similar to 
those of the present, the conclusion may be drawn that 2000 
years of civilization has to a remarkable degree relieved us 
of parasitism but have not altered the functional mechanism 
which now limits us to some hundred years of life. 


III. 


In temperate climates these parasites are almost en- 
tirely bacteria; in tropical regions in addition to bacteria 
many simple animal parasites are also active. 

The bacteria as a group are the simplest known forms 
of life; they are at the same time perhaps the most numerous 
and widespread of organisms over the face of the earth. 
Vast numbers are concerned in the soil and the sea in that 
fundamentally important phenomenon of effecting ‘‘dust unto 
dust.” They are the great natural scavengers which break 
down bodies of plants and animals to simple chemical sub- 
stances which may be again synthesized by green plants, fed 
upon by animals or man and built into their bodies which 
after death are again acted upon by the bacteria, and so the 
cycle continues with the bacteria in an essential role. 

A number of sorts of bacteria do not wait for the natural 
death of the body but enter it during life and, as we have just 
seen, account directly for so large a percentage of all deaths 
and in addition produce a vast deal of illness and suffering 
which indirectly is a causal factor in ultimate death. 

These pathogenic bacteria find entrance into the body 
most frequently via the organ systems opening to the ex- 
terior, as through the digestive and respiratory systems 
or through the normal or more or less injured surface of the 
body. They reach these portals of entry in a variety of 
ways: they are ingested in water or foods, as the bacteria of 
enteric fevers and dysenteries and occasionally others, as the 
tubercle bacilli; they are drawn in with the inspired air as 
the bacteria of colds, pneumonias and tuberculosis; they are 
transferred directly from person to person by contact or by 
the interchange of infected articles, they are transferred by 
insects, flies, mosquitoes and other vermin; to minor degrees 
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in a multiplicity of ways. With a few though important ex- 
ceptions, the disease producing bacteria live a comparatively 
short time outside the body; very few indeed multiply under 
ordinary circumstances; thus the sources of these bacteria 
are to be sought for more or less directly in persons suffering 
from infections. 

When disease producing bacteria get into the body they 
grow and multiply with great rapidity if conditions are fav- 
orable or they make very little growth and soon die. In the 
one case the tissues of the body exhibit little or no resistance 
to the invading bacteria; a state of susceptibility. In the 
second case the tissues exhibit a greater or less degree of 
resistance to the development of the bacteria: a state of 
immunity. A person may be highly immune to the inroads 
of one or more types of bacteria and highly susceptible to 
the attack of others. Most of us, who are not hypochondriacs, 
have no such catalogue of our own idiosynerasies, though in 
certain important cases it is possible to make such determina- 
tion, and, still more fortunate, it is possible to produce im- 
munity where susceptibility now pertains. 

In the susceptible individuals once the bacteria have 
gained an entrance they grow in the body in various ways, 
for the most part, characteristic of the type of bacteria; they 
remain localized to the general region of entry—they spread, 
as they multiply, through a tissue or an organ—they pass 
into the blood stream and subsequently localize in various 
regions. 

The most serious consequences of such invasion result 
from poisonous substances or toxins produced by the bacteria. 
Certain of the toxins are the most virulent known poisons. 
The toxin produced by the tetanus bacillus is about two hun- 
dred times more poisonous to man than strychnine and about 
twenty times more poisonous than snake venom. These tox- 
ins are soluble, they pass out of the bacteria in which they 
are produced into the surrounding tissue fluids and readily 
diffuse into the blood stream; others are insoluble and only 
escape after the death of the producing bacteria and operate 
only in the vicinity of their origin. The bacteria themselves 
may then be localized or widespread in the body, or their 
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destructive products may remain in the region of bacterial 
growth or diffuse through the body. 

The bacteria grow in the animal body like the thistles 
in the fields and like the thistles tend to choke out the body 
cells, although not simply by greater mass or more rapid 
growth, as is the thistle’s quality, but as a result of the fact 
that certain chemical products of the metabolism of the bac- 
teria are highly destructive to the cells of their host. 

If two thousand years of civilization has to such a re- 
markable degree relieved us of bacterial invasion, an analysis 
of the social structure from this point of view should be illum- 
inating. 

In an intangible but none the less important degree 
civilization has influenced factors predisposing to infection. 
When bacteria find entrance into the body their development 
is to a conspicuous degree conditioned by the physiological 
state of the body. Famine, classically connected with pestil- 
ence, continued fatgiue, excessive exposure, poverty and 
squalor in general are familiar predisposing factors. It 
would appear that democracy has sufficiently advanced in two 
thousand years to have had at least a small influence in these 
directions, yet there is ample opportunity for more enlight- 
enment. 

IV 


In two thousand years we have certainly improved meth- 
ods of caring for the sick, a progress which has directly re- 
duced mortality, though indirectly these improvements have 
probably succeeded to a much greater degree. It was noted 
in the previous section that as the disease producing bacteria 
live a comparatively short time outside the body, the ultimate 
source of infection must be looked for in persons suffering 
from bacterial attack. So these gradually improving methods 
of caring for the sick have, more or less unwittingly, reduced 
the opportunity of the dissemination of the causal bacteria. 

One of the most conspicuous of these indirect advantages 
has been the degree of isolation of the patient and resulting 
decreased spread of bacteria by direct contact. This pro- 
cedure has of course become conspicuous during the last fifty 
to seventy years with the knowledge of the nature of the 
organisms concerned. Notwithstanding the apparent rigor 
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of certain of these present isolation measures the method has 
far greater possibilities than has yet been realized. 

In 1856 there were 2870 lepers in Norway, probably a 
greater number per capita than any country outside southern 
and eastern Asia. In that year the Norwegian lepers were 
strictly isolated; in 1900 there were 577 and the number has 
continued to decrease. As a result of the now general ap- 
plication of such measures leprosy is scarcely heard of out- 
side Eastern countries. 

What has been attained in the case of leprosy could be 
attained in the case of other diseases if a like rigorous isola- 
tion were adopted. We now know that the great majority 
of cases of tuberculosis are contracted by inhaling viable 
tubercle bacilli which were exhaled or expectorated a few 
minutes or hours previous by tuberculosis patients; yet even 
when a case is recognized there are no compulsory measures 
to regulate his relations to society. The great prevalence of 
common colds is to a large extent the result of the fact that 
so many cases are too mild to cause the sufferers to isolate 
themselves in any way. 

An important complicating factor in the efficient ap- 
plication of isolation measures is the fact that many types 
of diseases are most infectious during the very early stages 
of the disease when they easily pass unrecognized. Where 
housing and other social conditions are such that large num- 
bers of people live in close proximity to one another, the 
opportunity for this type of transmission is greatly enhanced. 
The apparent increasing migration from rural to urban 
modes of life increases the difficulty. If respiratory infections 
are to be adequately controlled a greater measure of relief 
from modern squalid gregariousness must be found than has 
heretofore been proposed. 

The gradual improvements in methods of caring for the 
sick have benefited the general situation in a still more indi- 
rect manner by the way in which discharge from infected 
regions of the patient or the normal. excreta which so fre- 
quently carries the infective agent is disposed of. This of 
course involves the whole question of sewage disposal and the 
protection of water and foods from this type of contamina- 
tion. It is now a comparatively simple matter, although it 
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frequently costs considerable money, to supply a family or a 
city with water and foods free from injurious bacteria. 
Where this is carried out the population is protected from 
several of the most important sources of infection. Eventu- 
ally efficient measures will be adopted regardless of the cost. 

Many epidemic diseases are spread, as was noted earlier, 
by vermin, and their decrease has followed the gradual ex- 
tinction of the means of dissemination. This is conspicuous 
in the case of black death or plague, where the bacteria are 
carried from patients to rats by fleas. The rat suffers from 
the disease and when it dies its fleas, also infected, leave it 
for other rats or for man as occasion permits. The spectac- 
ular spread of the Great Plague of the seventeenth century 
and the many other slightly less tragic epidemics can only 
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Fig. 3. Disappearance of yellow fever from Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
as a result of control measures. Control measures introduced at the end 
of 1918. (International Health Board). 
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be repeated where rats and fleas are prevalent. The recent 
devastating outbreaks of typhus fever in Serbia and in Po- 
land were finally successfully combatted by destroying body 
lice, which transmit the causal organisms from person to 
person. 

Figure 3 indicates very clearly what may be accom- 
plished by municipal control measures. The causal organ- 
isms of yellow fever are known to be transmitted by a certain 
species of mosquito and to be transmitted from person to 
person in no other way. Toward the end of 1918 a campaign 
for the extermination of these mosquitoes was undertaken in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. The success of this, shown by the dis- 
appearance of yellow fever, is indicated in the chart. It 
appears evident that as long as these rigorous methods of 
control are maintained yellow fever will not occur; in other 
words, these methods have eradicated the disease from this 
community. If it can be eradicated from one community, 
why not extend the control measures and end the disease? 

The more recent development historically is the experi- 
mental inducement of immunity to infections. This proced- 
ure is based upon the familiar fact that recovery from an 
attack of certain infectious diseases leaves the person immune 
to subsequent infection. 

When the body is invaded by bacteria certain products 
of the bacterial metabolism stimulate the body tissues of the 
host to produce or to increase production of immune bodies, 
substances of two general types, those which neutralize the 
toxins produced by the bacteria, the antitoxins, and _ sub- 
stances which destroy the bacteria themselves, the antibac- 
terial substances. If in the course of a bacterial invasion 
these immune substances are produced by the body at a 
sufficiently rapid rate the invasion is checked, the poisons 
neutralized and the body recovers; if on the other hand they 
are not produced rapidly enough, the invasion progresses and 
the body is killed. Once the immune substance production 
has been initiated in the body it tends to continue after the 
stimulus, the bacteria or their products, has been removed 
and it is the presence of these bodies or the capability of their 
rapid development that constitutes immunity. 

_ Something over a hundred years ago Jenner observed 
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that immunity to smallpox could be induced in a simpler 
manner than by suffering an attack of the disease, namely 
by inoculation with a virus similar to that of smallpox but 
of low virulence which however induces the formation of the 
same immune substance in sufficient quantity to effect a high 
degree of immunity for a period of a few years. Much more 
recently other methods of inducing the acquisition of immun- 
ity to a number of organisms have been developed. The at- 
tenuated virus principle of smallpox vaccination has found 
other important applications and the use of dead vaccines 
has been eminently successful in several equally important 
instances. This dead vaccine consists of an emulsion of the 
bacteria, against which protection is to be developed, which 
have been killed by heating. The injection of such dead bac- 
teria incites even less disturbances than the attenuated virus, 
yet induces the formation of immune substance in sufficient 
degree to resist or greatly retard the invasion of the immun- 
ized body by the specific bacteria. A palliative measure which 
has also met with conspicuous success consists in introducing 
into the body of an individual suffering from the invasion of 
certain bacteria, immune bodies produced in animals. 

The most conspicuous instance of what may be attained 
by these measures, even more striking than the gradual eradi- 
cation of smallpox, is shown by the results which attended 
typhoid inoculation of the personnel of the armies in the late 
war compared with the typhoid mortality in previous wars. 
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Table 1. The relative typhoid fever case incidence and death 
rate among British troops in South Africa when no typhoid vaccine 
was used and the British troops in six theatres of war when ninety to 
ninety-five per cent. of the personnel received typhoid vaccine. 
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In table 1 are indicated the case incidence and the mortality 
from the enteric fevers (typhoid and the para typhoids) in 
the British armies in the Boer war and the British armies in 
the six theatres of war from 1914-1918. The figures in the 
table are significant—note that in South Africa in round 
figures one man in four contracted the disease, one man in 
thirty died of the disease. In the late war one man in one 
hundred, during the four years, suffered from the disease, 
and one in sixteen hundred died of the disease. Why this 
difference? The sanitary conditions were much more care- 
fully guarded, except in the East; hospitals were nearer the 
front and if the disease was contracted the patient received 
more adequate care and treatment. But the outstanding dif- 
ference in respect to typhoid was that ninety to ninety-five 
per cent. of the men.in the last war were inoculated with 
typhoid vaccine. 

This procedure of immunization proposes then to so alter 
the ordinary physiology of the body that the bacteria will not 
be tolerated. This is the last touch of civilization to the pro- 
blem—a touch which has to a conspicuous degree reduced the 
mortality from smallpox, diphtheria and typhoid. 

There is then much promise of continued progress along 
these lines. Although still the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Mr. Wells’ latest Utopia, a world freed of disease 
germs, in which men die, but only after attaining long life 
and much wisdom unhampered by suffering and disease, is 
an ideal toward which we may well direct our efforts. 


G. B. REED. 


rey Baek 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILFRED CAMPBELL* 


I 


T is an impressive-looking book, this volume of the ‘“Poeti- 
cal Works of Wilfred Campbell,” quiet, dignified and solid; 
it suggests that we are going to be able in a few years to have 
a shelf of our own “standard poets” which in format at least, 
including the involuntary influence of format on the literary 
mind, need not avoid comparison with our shelves of English 
and American classics. The shelves should be separate, how- 
ever, for though Campbell is a classic he is a Canadian classic, 
and not to be associated without disservice to himself and to 
us with those of our neighbours. 

This is not to say that attempts should not be made to 
relate his art with generally accepted canons. Such an at- 
tempt I mean to make, in the opinion that only in this way 
can we chance to apprise ourselves of the relative value of 
our writers. But there is for us an absolute value in a poet 
such as Campbell, which shall continue to be, even when and 
if it is transmuted into one chiefly historical. Students of 
comparative literature may be reminded that the early chap- 
ters of histories of literature contain the names of writers 
which we need not stop to identify with the work behind 
them. The worth of the latter to any but the curious in other 
countries is negligible, and yet the historian and indeed the 
nation in general may well look back in gratitude and pride 
to their work, finding in it early clear expressions of national 
phases, which later if not more gifted writers in more auspi- 
cious times were to make universally valuable. Rabelais is 
precious to any reader anywhere (any to whom he is 
precious, that is; the reader’s nationality makes no differ- 
ence) ; but Anthoine de la Sale is valuable only to students 
of that age of his country. 

So I think it may eventuate with the reputation of Wil- 
fred Campbell. A diffidence is appropriate in us who are 


*The Poetical Works of Wilfred Campbell. Edited with a Memoir 
by W. J. Sykes. Hodder and Stoughton, Limited, Toronto. $3.50. 
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not yet posterity, but it is safe to express a comparative cer- 
tainty that he will always be a Canadian classic. Possibly 
save for students he will not be for export, but among us his 
value will be stable until the remote time at which his country 
has changed fundamentally from its past self. Then he will 
be looked back to by the historiographer and the scholar as 
one of the earliest builders. And the anthologist of the 
future, that arbitrator whose eye poets try to catch and to 
placate, will surely include a poem or two of his—possibly 
“Wood Lyric” or the equally famous “Earth,” or “August” 
or “The Journey.” But my personal surmise would have me 
name for survival 
The Earth Spirit 


Down these golden uplands I 
Move with sunny wind and sky, 
Where the ghosts of waters are, 
To the gates of dusk and star. 


And I know that as I go, 

She whose bosom is the snow 

Of the birch and aspen tree, 

Dreams these sunny dreams with me. 


She whose glance and gleam of hair 
Are the ruddy spinning rare 

Of the gold glint of the sun 

In the wood when day is done; 


She whose inner speech is heard 
In the hush of wind and bird, 
And whose soul is as a star 
Cradled where the hill-lakes are. 


II 


I have quoted those stanzas in that place as an example 
of the choice achievement of this poet, which, with my high 
opinion of it, I would not appear to underrate in any effort 
to indicate my impression of—not to evaluate—the nature 
ef his art and the personality with which it is imbued. Pos- 
sibly to many staunch readers it will seem that it is a little 
hasty and anticipatory to reduce this full volume to a page 
or two in the anthologies of a century hence. But if we will 
examine Campbell’s work in its entirety we shall find that 
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much of it is already obviously dated and, so far as intrinsic 
vitality is concerned, best forgotten. 

The course of his life patently lent a considerable infiu- 
ence to his work. Most decisive was the fact of his being 
born a clergyman’s son, which gave him the advantage of 
an early contact with the culture of his father’s generation 
and, as well, decided to a degree the subjects of his writing. 
At first he was preoccupied almost entirely, as he was to be 
always pre-eminently, by exterior nature. So his father’s 
periodical change of residence chanced to serve him. He 
had been born at Berlin (Kitchener now) and the rolling and 
not unpicturesque but tilled and settled country there could 
not have satisfied his feeling for primitive and rather obvious 
beauty, as it was fed at Wiarton, in the Lake District, on 
an arm of Georgian Bay, before Colpoy Bay, with small lakes 
in the seven miles between the town and the rugged head- 
lands of Huron. 

In the first volume, ‘Lake Lyrics’, 1889, he attempts 
to picture these scenes. Without, save perhaps in the ex- 
quisite pastel, “Indian Summer” and “Canadian Folksong” 
reaching the level of his best work, his average here is not 
below the average of his work as a whole. These poems 
- were more than setting-up exercises for later more arduous 
labours. ‘They would possibly not have been, if Campbell 
had continued his development in the measure of their 
promise. When we compare the early work of the great 
English poets with that of their prime, it is evident that 
much has been foreshadowed which the first readers could 
not have precisely expected. But “Lake Lyrics” gives us 
the essence of Campbell’s poetic gift, in as clear expressions 
on occasion as it was ever to have. His love for nature gen- 
erally was not to become greatly deeper, nor the expression 
of it much more felicitous, though the modicum of observed 
detail was to be augmented in study. His love of humanity 
generally, on the other hand, is, it is true, merely indicated, 
and so is his reluctance to bother with human character in 
particular, in an exception proving the rule, ““Dan’] and Mat”, 
an obvious failure. And there is “Lazarus”, a good con- 
ception which inspired treatment might have raised to dis- 
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tinction. One can say that he knows Campbell’s work on 
appraising the best of his first book. 

But, it is true, this first volume does not give us Camp- 
bell’s mystic feeling and his sense of the grotesque and the 
arabesque—to borrow from the original title of Poe’s tales— 
which afterward so frequently lured his pen. There is 
power in “The Dread Voyage” and in “The Last Ride.” This 
poem is indeed fine, as may be seen in such lines as 

Who are the mimes of the air 
That wept on the woe of our flight, 
That chanted a bitter despair 


To the dark haunted heart of the night?” 
or 


“And the hoarse great tongues of the tide, 
As it beat on the black of that place.” 


And its fineness might have reached the pitch of absolute 
beauty had its intensity in the poet’s mind passed over into 
the restraint and swiftness (partly due to chariness with fig- 
ures) which marks Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
Again there is “Sir Lancelot,” one of the best, if we allow its 
conventional point of view and its obscuring metaphors, 
while “Unabsolved, a Dramatic Monologue” shows an un- 
suspected tendency to go on writing without saying much. 
But of the flower of this type of work (on the side of the 
more human preoccupation) is to be found “The Mother’, 
while on the side of phantasy “The Dreamers” excels, a 
sombre vision beautiful and enigmatic.as its title. It is un- 
fortunately too long for quotation, but this is the first stanza: 
“They lingered on the middle heights 
Betwixt the brown earth and the heaven; 


They whispered, ‘We are not the night’s, 
But pallid children of the even.” 


While in what may be called the staple nature poem, there 
are such fine things as “An August Reverie’, “In Spring 
Fields”, “In a June Night”, “On a Summer Shore”—in which 
a definite personal feeling quickens description—and the fine 
sonnet, ‘On the Shore.” 

In such title as these and as “Winter”, “Dusk”, 
“Autumn”, “The Rideau River’, “How One Winter Came to 
the Lake Region”, we gain a hint of the nature of the source 
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of the fount of Campbell’s inspiration. He is drawn to ex- 
press himself on set subjects, to write “occasional poems” 
almost preponderantly. In the preface to “Collected Poems’, 
published in 1905, he cites Goethe as an exemplar in sim- 
plicity of language and subject matter, and if the influence 
of that master is not too obvious, it was not entirely lost; 
particularly in this matter of the occasional poem. Goethe 
wrote innumerable verses of this type; but Campbell appears 
not to have seen that there are varieties of occasional poems, 
too. There is the poem whose subject has welled up in the 
poet’s heart, as much parcel of him as tears are of his 
natural constitution. And there is the poem which is found 
outside of the poet, chiefly its ornamentation, and, of course, 
inevitably the choce itself being his part in it. I mean 
that Campbell looked at minutiae and generalities of nature, 
and decided that this or that would do for the subject of a 
poem, instead of simply saying what was in his heart, as is 
the way of the great poets, and using nature as setting and 
atmosphere. “For all good poetry,” to quote Wordsworth’s 
“Observations,” is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings.” 

It is only this capacity for deep feeling which warrants 
a poet’s allowing factitious and exterior phenomena to come 
into his work. It does not seem of course to make much dif- 
ference what subject Thomas Hardy takes for a lyric, but the 
truth is that the subject is already within him, so that he 
merely allows this or that external circumstance to annotate 
it. Poets may make men witty, as according to the Baconian 
tag, but the consummation results from something a little 
different from wit in the poet himself. A sublimation of 
wit, it may be called, a fusion of wit with imagination, since 
neither word is appropriate; but occasional poems are 
usually prima facie exhibitions of wit, Campbell’s always 
such. One of the worst examples which could be cited is 
“Stella Flammarium, An Ode to Halley’s Comet’, even to 
its title. It tempts to perverse quotation, to show how bad 
a poem of Campbell’s could be, but the reader may verify my 
impression on page 285 of the present edition. There is the 
jejuneness of ‘Sebastien Cabot” and the celebratory poems 
generally. (It is pedantic maybe, writing of a day of “poetic 
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license”, to interject the plaint that “splendour” is not a 
verb, as used here.) And in “Out of Pompeii” there is with 
the usual simplicity, ineptitude and banality. Even the best 
poems, as “Wind” and the fine realization of “The Soul’s 
House” suffer a little from this method, playing with an idea, 
embroidering it usually, though less in these cases, by the 
unrestrained use of metaphor. ‘Earth’ is justly famed, and 
in it there is more than usual excuse for bringing in Egypt, 
Greece, etc., and surrounding the subject with associations 
which may or may not otherwise add to its beauty. But 
when one comes to such a noble and profoundly emotional 
piece as “The Bereavement of the Fields’, the elegy 
to Lampman, one may well cease cavilling and let those lines 
roll through the spirit, reminding oneself that it is not the 
occasional poem with which one finds fault, but the too fre- 
quently uninspired use of it. It all comes back to Words- 
worth, defining the distinction of his own work: ‘That the 
feeling therein developed gives importance to the action and 
situation, and not the action and situation to the feeling.” 


III 


In this matter of the occasional poem I have forsaken 
the orderly treatment of Campbell’s successive books in the 
search for examples to be found throughout his work. A 
concern with his relation to his time, with the disadvantages 
and ameliorations of the Victorian age,brings us back. As 
“Lake Lyrics” merely hinted at the mystical Campbell, who 
spoke out more clearly, as clearly as is possible to mystics, 
in “The Dread Voyage and Other Poems,’ so this latter vol- 
ume scarcely hints at the existence of a celebrant civic and 
didactic Campbell, who was to attain his fullness, qualitat- 
ively, in the “Beyond the Hills of Dream” volume and, there- 
after quantitatively as well, through ‘Collected Poems’, 
“Sagas of Vaster Britain’, and “Posthumous Poems.” 

Undoubtedly the Victorian age influenced Wilfred Camp- 
bell strongly, beyond reminiscences mellow and frequent— 
frequently banal too, it may be added—to the point of occa- 
sional brief plagiarisms: “life’s unresting sea’ (Holmes in 
his verse is as much a Victorian as any who lived within the 
Empire), “far-flung’, “splendid world” and much stereotyped 
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metaphor, clichés, “Mid all the world’s loud fray,’ and so 
forth. “Byegone murmurs are in my ears,” he says; but 
they are in the ears of all writers, and the few who eschew 
them wholly will never be either popular or classics. No, it 
is mainly not a matter of plagiarism in which the Victorians 
influenced him adversely, but his choice of them as the chief 
treasure-store of his material. He could not of course escape 
the onus of his age, but had he cared as greatly for say the 
Elizabethans, more permanent work would have eventuated; 
there would have been an improvement even if he had turned 
a sympathetic ear to the Yellow Book school in London which 
in the time of his youth was engaged in a negation of Vic- 
torianism in its chiefest haunt. But sympathies of course 
go by favour rather than by logic. Campbell was constituted 
as he was. Yet, impermanent as its more blatant exemplars 
have proved, the current London school would have brought 
to him a balance which he sorely needed. 

As it is, he is scarcely within the tradition, but too 
obviously, following it. He is a Victorian after the time. He 
should have used that age as a springboard from which to 
dive to new seas. Or, if the figure is extreme, he should 
have entwined threads of the Victorian fabric through a woof 
of his own pattern. It is a matter of associations. One need 
not quite accept the dictum of the French Dadaists of our 
own day that aesthetics exemplify the power of a stronger 
mind over a weaker (where then would be the many cases 
such as Gcethe’s admiration, even emulation, of “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” ?) But undoubtedly suggestion has much to do 
with literary art. As certain words awake certain responses 
and emotions remaining the same demand the same stimuli, 
it is not only inevitable that good literature should owe to 
tradition, but reminiscence of earlier work has been recog- 
nized as a legitimate effect, even when it passes to plagiarism 
of those great plagiarists we name the classics. So that when 
we find a poet wanting, it may be because he has not seemed 
to borrow incidently through his predecessors, water from 
the great well of life. This, as shown in the case of Whit- 
man, is not a fortunate matter for the poet, though it may 
eventuate as such for his fame. Though, otherwise, it may 
be that he has not gone to the well of life at all, but only 
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dipped his cup into the pails of other men. And essentially 
it cannot be glossed that this is the case of Campbell. 

He was widely read, and his technique displays the in- 
fluence of no single predecessor, which was all to the good. 
The same applies equally to his thought and subject matter. 
But the gain in his case is less, for if he did not look at things 
wholly in the light, say, of Shelley’s vision, he did not look 
at them either through eyes of his own. It was no case of 
imitation, but simply that he reacted to the conventional 
stimuli in the conventional way, supplying a norm of Vic- 
torian opinion and taste in verse. 

His best nature poetry is saved from this composite in- 
fluence in so far as he had a more or less fresh field of 
phenomena to witness, in the landscape of Canada. But 
when he came to write of individuals, events and tendencies 
of the age, we see traces of the fallacy which our generation, 
having swept it aside, regards as pathetic. He accepted with 
humble but not unpleased responsibility the conception of the 
poet as a “prophet.” Browning and Morris were prophets, 
why should Canada not require one? One of his recent re- 
viewers remarked that he felt the need of fillling the gap 
left by the death of Tennyson; and certainly his ‘‘Victoria’, 
“Sebastien Cabot’, “Commemoration Ode” and his civic 
celebrations without exception give evidence of the responsi- 
bility. 

In this kind of writing the most comprehensive emotion 
is necessary. But despite the civilizing of ages, and the sub- 
jection for ages to a communal life, the spirit of man has con- 
tinued to put its most beautiful expression into personally 
felt emotions, lyric cries wrung from the individual soul, or 
conceptions of uniquely living characters, as in Shakespeare 
and Hardy. Whitman almost alone succeeded in imparting a 
genuine emotion for his brothers generally; and how often 
even he is unsuccessful and half-convincing! It may be called 
the self-centred imagination of man as a race, but the feeling 
for humanity as a whole is never so clear and strong as for 
individuals; and even when it is conspicuous it may be re- 
ferred to personal issues. 

Since this is man’s constitution, the communal feeling 
had best be very deftly manipulated to appear authentic (ap- 
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pearing is necessary to being in literature), much less to live 
as poetry, even when the writer is plainly sincere, as Camp- 
bell was. It is only his obvious belief in his preoccupation 
which makes possible the reading of this type of his work. 
Tennyson had a touch in these matters equalled by few. He 
was the laureate par excellence. And since even Tennyson’s 
political obsessions have come to seem a little fatuous, Camp- 
bell is at a great disadvantage through choosing so directly 
to emulate him. 

It is not necessary to quote these now official-sounding 
verses, in which the tendency became stronger and stronger 
to pat Man on the head for his ‘Eternal possibility .. . to 
rise to nobler futures, loftier peaks of golden sunrise visions, 
climbing on to those vast vistas of the ideal man.’ The 
many examples speak in a single tone. In some of his better 
pieces it is as insistent as elsewhere. “An August Reverie’ 
ends with (for a poet) an anomalous glorification of Thought 
while “In a June Night” with its fine apostrophe to Beauty 
makes her practically useful, as lifting “the heart of man to 
higher planes of strength and greatness.” It is scarcely fair 
possibly to recall stanzas written in a hectic time, such as 
this, unrivalled as it is in our author’s output. It is from 
“Our Dead’: 


“We are either on God’s side or evil’s, 
We are either perjured or true— 

And that, which we set out to do in the first place, 
That must we do.” - 


-But in truth, for all his acceptance of it, Wilfred Camp- 
bell inveighed against his time with a frequency the casual 
reader might overlook. That was probably just, since though 
he glorified it he suffered from its pressure. In a different 
age, which is to say a different place—since Mid-Victorianism 
reigned inCanadian cities of his youth and maturity and in the 
New England he inhabited as a clergyman for three years— 
he might have realized a different self. ‘The spirit and not 
the form make earth’s literature, he wrote, but had the spirit 
he sought to embody and evoke been an original one it might 
have led him to fresher modes of utterance. In ‘The Lyre 
Degenerate’”’ we find him expressing an obtuse vision. “The 
literature of soul of nature as found in the great poets is 
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inspiring; but the decadent worship of beast, gnat and strad- 
dle-bug in the animal story and the artificial nature-verse of 
to-day is degrading. It is time that men of thought and 
spirit regenerate the world of America from its present 
materialistic slough with its consequent superficial cult of 
neo-paganism.’ And he sings: 


“Vanished the golden Homer, 
Vanished the great god Pan, 

Vanished the mighty mind of Greece, 
The ancient visions of man. 


Gone are the mighty moderns, 
Hands that swept the keys, 

That ran the splendid gamut of dream 
Of life’s deep harmonies. 


Dead are the lofty dreamers, 
The true and the wise of earth, 

Who stirred the spirits of yearning men 
And gave new impulse birth.” 


It is not necessary to defend the animal story and the artifi- 
cial nature-verse, beyond which apparently he could not see, 
nor to name names, such as Hudson’s, to value the precious- 
ness of man’s late realization of continuity, and all that it 
has meant in the shaping spirit of the arts. The lament 
for the unapproachable past is perennial, and it is not sur- 
prising that Campbell indulged in it. But it is a little sur- 
prising that he should with such reposeful confidence let it 
appear in the light of day. It was the accepted standards 
of his time which made him take the prophet’s role for the 
reverse of its actuality. 


IV 


In this half-unwilling adjustment I am persuaded that 
we find the essence of Wilfred Campbell’s gift. His ideals 
were high, and all his surroundings and the influence of the 
literature then looked upon as the last word in human genius, 
urged him to a millenial outlook. He sought the realization 
of his ideals and moral concepts vicariously, in song, not 
satisfied, as the great poets usually have been, to accept, even 
embrace, life itself, maintaining a fine integrity, to let its 
“uplift” derive from its own essence. 
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It is true that he appealed in “The Heart of Song” for 
immediacy of inspiration: 
“How can we strike the lyre of life, 


And sound the future’s battle-strife 
Unless our hearts be vibrant too?” 


And this is scarcely contradicted by “The Betrayed Singer,” 
the plaint of a singer who came “through the world, the 
world of grim to-day,” and which ends, 
“How long, O life, this mighty ill, 
This reign of hate? How long 


Permit to dree their evil weird 
Earth’s murderers of song?” 


But such poems are only more nearly explicit than his work 
in general. Some strange vision or insight had made him see 
life and humanity as essentially prosaic, and accordingly he 
sought in metaphor, natural phenomena and “‘big’’ subjects 
a compensation. He only half remembered the 


“dreams the gods 
Do send to kill the common ways of earth, 
And make all else but drear and dull and bleak.” 
(Lancelot). 


Remembered wholly, the dreams would have shaped a great 
gift. Remembered as they were, they are responsible for the 
faculty which we find in him. Unforgotten but unshaped in 
memory, they served merely to blind him to the beauty of 
common life, so that he took refuge, now in natural minutiae, 
now in blatant generalities of moral and social and political 
import. Yet this unblamable disability would not keep him 
from making fine poems of such conceits as that of “The 
Dryad,” effecting a fusion of fancifulness and good honest 
fancy. The yearning of maladjustment and aversion from 
life is shown in ‘“‘The Higher Kinship” which I quote in full: 


“Life is too grim with anxious eating care 
To cherish what is best. Our souls are scarred 
By daily agonies, and our conscience marred 
By petty tyrannies that waste and wear. 
Why is this human fate so hard to bear? 
Could we but live with hill-lakes silver-starred, 
Or where the eternal silence leaneth toward 
The awful front of nature, waste and bare, 
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Then might we, brothers to the lofty thought 
And inward self-communion of her dream, 

Into that closer kin with love be brought 
Where mighty hills and woods and waters, wan, 
Moon-paved at midnight, or godlike at dawn, 
Hold all earth’s aspirations in their gleam.” 


This aversion it was, I think, which, unconscious as it 
must have been, led him to seem to avoid individuality. Few 
volumes of the bulk of this one have so little of psycho- 
logical idiosyncrasy, even so little broadly personal. It seems 
that the only individuals who interested him were those from 
whom he would wring a sermonized poem. And this brings 
us to the root of the matter. He had himself no new point 
of view, in which to relate individuals and experience. “There 
is no complex where the spirit rules,” he wrote, and taking 
the psychoanalytical meaning of “complex”, we find an ap- 
plication in his reluctance to concern himself with the per- 
sonal and immediate. It must have seemed petty to him, and 
he would have contemned the modern novelist and his con- 
cerns deriving from James and Flaubert. 


Vv 


Until now we have been attempting to consider definitely 
our author’s outlook and the basis of his art; a task in which 
it is easy to become too exact, for nothing is more certain 
than that no poet has embodied the ideal in this respect, even 
if any critic has conceived it. The ideal changes each decade 
and at any time its protagonists are apt to apply their con- 
ceptions of it too stringently to its embodiments of a gen- 
eration earlier. But only by checking up the debit side of the 
ledger can we arrive at a just estimate. 

Campbell’s conception of his art may have been all 
wrong, and his art itself somewhat appliqué, but that could 
not manacle his sincerity. The sonnet just quoted may be 
cited. Nor could it keep him from occasional achievements 
which on all counts must be regarded as very fine. The 
initial “Lake Lyrics” contains a piece, “Old Voices”, perhaps 
most clearly characteristic—if that is not an anomalous 
term—of his more personal effort. It is not great poetry, 
being somewhat Longfellow, but honest, adequate. Later he 
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was to do better, as in “Return No More’, in which the 
apparent rococo touch serves only to show how consummate 
it is: 
“Return no more, O splendid sun, 
Sweet days come back no more: 
Bring back no more the budding hours, 
The springtime to my door. 


The calling bird, the wakening brook 
Make mock upon mine ear: 

For she who loved them with me then 
Went out with yesteryear. 


Fold, fold the year for aye in snows, 
Howl, Winter, by my door: 
For she, my rose, my bloom of life, 
Is snow for evermore.” 
And there is the fine realization of “The Journey”: 
“The wind of the day blows downward 
From the moor and the far lone height; 
And sinks to rest on the brooding breast 
Of the hushed and mothering night. 


The river sweeps from the mountain 
To find its peace in the sea; 

But O, my heart, thou must yearn on 
To all eternity. 


Restless, unsatisfied, longing, 
Evermore doomed to roam; 

For thou hast: gone on a journey long 
To those hills of the soul’s far home.” 


“The Soul’s House” , on the adjacent theme, should be read 
with this. Campbell’s search for simplicity of language in 
these best pieces is well justified, but if it saved him from the 
meretricious purple patch, it also meant that he is remember- 
able by fewer fine single lines than almost any other of our 
poets. There are a few “Standing apart, with sad, incurious 
gaze,” “Only the winds of unremembering blow,” “And _ all 
the night was music-stirred,” “One by one the lonely stars 
came out,” and “Over the meres the wintry moon looked 
down,” “While far, blue, fading hills in mists elude my sight.” 
This latter is from “Autumn’’, a couple of stanzas of which I 
must quote, for they catch a mood, and with a delicate pre- 
cision which is rare: 
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“How often, in the still, rich frosted days, 
Down the slow hours of some tranced afternoon, 
Have my feet wandered in a mad sweet maze, 
Hunting the wind, that, like some haunting tune, 
Peopled with memories all the great, gold swoon 
Of rustling woodlands, streams and leafy ways, 
Ever eluding, fluting, sweet, before 
Fading to rest at last in gold-green leafy core. 


Far out beside some great, hill-cradled stream, 

Winding along in sinuous blue for miles, 
By tented elms, in fields that sleep and dream, 

Warm marsh-lands where the warm sun slopes and 

smiles, 

Where through the haze the harsh grasshopper files 
His rasping note, the pallid asters gleam, 

And golden-rod flames in the smoky light, 

While far, blue, fading hills in mist elude my sight.” 


It is in full consciousness of the risk involved that I ven- 
ture to name what are for me Campbell’s three best poems. 
“The Earth-Spirit” which I quoted at the beginning of this 
article should share that distinction with “The Mystery” and 
the first of the two “Night” sonnets—“The Mystery” perhaps 
as much as anything because it is so divorced from 
superimposed values, and evokes so well the pure spirit of 
poetry for which its author so frequently tried: 


“When autumn’s silence tranced the skies, 
And all life held its breath, 

Unto Rosanna’s lips and eyes 
Came the white moth of death,— 


That moth whose wings are feathered light, 
From out oblivion’s deep, 

With magic pinions, petalled white, 
Of folded sleep on sleep,— 


And fluttered dim and vague and grey, 
Above her lips and brow: 

And other beauties gild life’s day 
With other glories now. 


From earth’s hushed pallor of the morn, 
And love’s dim trance of night 

From out the realms of sleep, reborn, 
Fell on her soft and white, 
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With those pale dreams of old which tame 
The tide of the heart’s wild will: 

And all that mask of love became 
A mystery white and still.” 


Night 


I hear the drip, drip of the rain to-night 

Outside my window, and the querulous wind, 

That moans so piteous, like a feeble mind, 
Crooning its sorrow in the gusty light. 

I hark to voices of the dark’s affright,— 

A nature-sadness man hath not divined,— 

And dream strange woes unknown to humankind,— 
The anguish of the universal blight. 


O Night, wild, troubled brother, Thou and I 

Are one in sympathy of conscious pain. 

I read life’s anguish in thy strife of rain 

And weird wind-voices. In thine hours that fly, 
On raven wings, I dream the years that fall, 
The dull, blind years that surely silence all. 


In defining a poet’s limitations one should not be blind 
to what he was within them. We find Campbell unable 
always to find a subject within himself, and compelled to take 
one from exterior nature and decorate it as best he might; 
or turning to careless journalization of the grand manner in 
pseudo-laureate attempts, in both falling sometimes into 
ineptitude and banality, and failing through both, as 
Wordsworth did not, to realize a particular interest in his 
kind, even one which like Wordsworth’s should be 


“not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode.” 


But there remains a residuum of soundness, honesty and 
beauty which, though its best examples may be comparatively 
few, have earned him a sure place in Canadian literature. 


RAYMOND KNISTER. 
Blenheim, Ont., Can. 
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The Labour Government. 


Not long ago we were discussing the possibility of a 
“Labour Government” and it seemed to be a remote con- 
tingency ; Mr. Baldwin staked all on Protection and lo, it has 
come to pass; Ramsay MacDonald, known to many simply as 
a socialist and pacifist, is now Prime Minister of Britain! 
Mr. Lloyd George, who looked at one time as if he might last 
forever, is cast into the shade. Those of us whose sympathies 
were largely with the Liberal party, that during the nineteenth 
century rendered such valuable service to the cause of liberty 
and progress, are apt to look with prejudice at the new party 
with its avowed policy of crushing ‘‘Liberalism” between the 
upper and the nether millstone. We are told that Liberalism 
is a spirit that cannot be crushed but we do not regard with 
satisfaction the present position of the old party, when we re- 
' member that it is to some extent a price paid for the sacrifice 
of party spirit during the war. However, the sudden changes 
of the past do not inspire confidence in predictions as to the 
future; the immediate fact is sufficient for the present. And 
the fact is the so-called Labour Government, holding its posi- 
tion by the connivance of the other two parties and using it 
as a means of improving its prospects for the next election. 

We are told that the accession of this government marks 
a new era and that nothing will ever be the same again. With- 
out subscribing fully to the French proverb that “the more 
things change the more they continue to be the same,” we may 
venture to believe that many things in human nature and 
political life will be as they were before. It is possible to 
exaggerate the greatness of the change. Men have often risen 
from lowly station to positions of influence in the state. About 
thirty-five years ago John Burns was arrested in connection 
with a riot in Trafalgar Square; he finished his career as a 
respected member of the Cabinet in 1914, having rendered 
useful service to the State. Representatives of Labour have 
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been in Parliament and in the Cabinet from the time of 
Thomas Burt (1874). It is true that it is the first time that 
an avowed socialist is in the position of Prime Minister. And 
when we read the following list we must admit that labour 
has got a larger share in the government of the country: “Six 
coal miners, three mill workers, one iron moulder, and one 
engine cleaner, two engineers, one telegraph operator, one 
hair dresser, and three elementary school teachers.” Associated 
with these are a number of “intellectuals”, that is, men who 
have had academic training, who have travelled widely and 
written many books. So far as the lesson to young Britons is 
that a career is open to talent, honesty and industry, the influ- 
ence may be good. 

An important feature is the fact that it is a minority 
government; that is generally an unstable situation. It is 
true that no one desires an early election, the Conservative 
party needs time for reflection on the question of Protection 
and the Liberal party must get its reunited elements blended 
and formulate a positive policy. The Prime Minister’s sug- 
gestion is that many things may be treated in a non-partizan 
spirit and the government not be expected to resign except 
upon a serious matter involving actual want of confidence in 
the administration. So far this has worked very well, though 
there has been much restlessness on the part of the extreme 
socialists and pacifists. The continual strikes have been a 
great inconvenience to the public and a source of anxiety to 
the government. The threats of ‘a sympathetic strike” 
brought out the fact that whoever rules the country must 
preserve order and see that ordinary citizens are allowed to 
carry on their daily work. The rapid recurrence of such 
strikes immediately on the accession of the Labour govern- 
ment shows either that the unions felt that they must still 
depend upon themselves or that they wished to drive the 
government into action on the questions of nationalization on 
the minimum wage. The industrial unrest is likely to con- 
tinue so long as the problem of unemployment is so severe. 
The new government has not found any solution; it does not 
bring forward a ready made plan, it is evident that it is part 
of the larger problem of world conditions and is closely 
bound up with the chaotic state of Europe. The report from 
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London, April 7th (Montreal Star), was as follows: “The 
vital basic problem to which Mr. MacDonald had devoted his 
first and best thoughts for months remains unsolved, namely, 
Can France and England co-operate to an extent where they 
can assure the full economic administration and regeneration 
of Germany on a basis of reasonable reparations?” Before 
these notes see the light, advance may be made in that 
direction, but the constant delays are both disappointing and 
dangerous. In the meantime particular questions have to be 
faced but those who sympathize most fully with Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s impetuous zeal for bettering the conditions of the poor 
are compelled to consider the far-reaching effects of his pro- 
posed reforms and are not likely to be moved by his threats 
of direet action. To unite the two parts of constitutional 
adviser and irresponsible agitator is not easy. However, that 
is not the only contradiction; he belongs to a church that rests 
on authority and denounces Socialism, but let us not in these 
stirring times worship a mechanical consistency. One would 
certainly rejoice.if fierce energy and intense sympathy for the 
poor could work speedy miracles, but the fact is that the 
peculiar team that Mr. MacDonald has got together will find 
that a certain amount of wholesome compromise is necessary 
if they are to work together and co-operate with the House of 
Commons. 

At the beginning there was a flutter in the financial world 
a suggestion that panic might prevail when so many holders 
of the socialistic creed were promoted to positions of responsi- 
bility, and one of the most consistent of them appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. However, it soon became evident 
that with the present state of parties nothing drastic in that 
direction could take place. So far the Prime Minister has 
steered his course warily and wisely; the trouble that has 
come has arisen partly from his own followers, while neither 
of the two older parties has desired to oppose any suggestion 
‘that might be both reasonable and popular. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that Mr. Churchill has just missed, for the time 
being, the opportunity to express his views on the floor of the 
House. He is a man of great ability and varied experience 
who represents a real side of public opinion though he is at 
odds with all parties. 
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The British Weekly, under its new editor, is showing re- 
newed vigour and taking a prominent part in political dis- 
cussion. It has rendered service in opening its columns to a 
varied statement representing different interests and points 
of view as to the condition of the mining industry. One does 
not need to be an expert to see that it is a many-sided question 
calling for careful consideration if justice is to be done all 
round. The apprehension felt by many as the relation of the 
socialists to religion was also voiced by this journal. It was 
known that Mr. MacDonald was regarded as a Christian ideal- 
ist but how about the waving of the Red flag at his meetings 
and other disquieting incidents? Replies were not lacking, 
some suggesting that such questions were impertinent, but 
most of them written in a friendly conciliatory spirit. It was 
seen that members of the Labour party were men in sympathy 
with religion though they might think the Church was too 
apathetic in its attitude to social reform; and it was pointed 
out that the anti-religious position of many comrades on the 
continent was due to the political and ecclesiastical tyranny 
to which they had been subjected. 

Since then the Prime Minister has addressed the meet- 
ings of the Free Church Council on “The Social Implications 
of Christianity,” claiming that socialism is based on the Gos- 
pels. ‘‘He challenged his hearers to apply their Christian 
faith to social conditions, and pleaded for reconstruction by 
way of evolutionary socialism. His argument, we may remark, 
was consistent with the teaching of his whole career.’ Thus 
no attack upon religion is to be feared, and no immediate 
attempt to tackle educational or ecclesiastical problems. 

Speaking of things ecclesiastical, attention is called to 
the Prime Minister’s first Church appointment, by which the 
Rev. W. E. Moll succeeds the late Dr. Hastings Rashdall as 
Dean of Carlisle. The new Dean is described as “‘tall, spare 
and kindly, a sort of physical half-way house between the 
Dean of St. Paul’s and the Dean of Durham. It appears that 
this clergyman, after thirty-five years of service without any 
sign of preferment, receives promotion at the hands of the 
Labour leader. ‘Now in his sixty-fifth year, the vicar of a . 
far from fashionable congregation, has on the recommenda- 
tion of the Prime Minister, stepped into a seat rendered vacant 
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by the death of Dr. Hastings Rashdall in the adjacent diocese 
of Carlisle. A pioneer Fabian with Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, an early disciple of F. D. Maurice, a friend of John 
Burns and Mr. Tom Mann, an I. L. P. official, a High Church- 
man and a Modernist, the Rev. W. E. Moll is quite of the 
‘Stephen Remarx’ tradition.” (B. W.) It is evident 
that the new Dean has merited promotion by his faithful 
service in Neweastle and, under the circumstances, it is con- 
venient that Mr. MacDonald is able to call upon an old friend 
who entertained him during the dark days of the war. It 
tends also to show that while the party in power has a “class” 
name, it draws its adherents from many classes. 

Without any strong partizanship, one who is well ac- 
quainted with Sunderland, may express regret at the defeat 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood, as, owing to the rivalry of Liberals 
and Labourites, two Conservatives, of no particular dis- 
tinction, were elected by a little over one-third of the votes 
polled. The man who had stood at his post during one of the 
most difficult periods of Irish administration surely deserved 
a better fate. We must extract such comfort as we can from 
the fact that Mr. A. W. Haycock, who belongs originally to 
this part of the world, can show the British farmer he is, in 
some respects, inferior to the Ontario farmer, and ‘‘that he 
does not hate capiitalists any more than he hates fleas’”— it is 
in both cases the way they make their living that is objection- 
able. The correspondent of the Montreal Star (March 18) re- 
grets the disappearance of such well known Anglo-Canadians 
as Sir Hamar Greenwood, Col. Alexander and Percy Hurd,and 
referring to Mr. Haycock says that his maiden speech was too 
much in the propaganda platform manner to please the taste 
of that critical assemblage. ‘‘He is chiefly known here as an 
ardent pacifist and he is proud of having gone to prison as a 
conscientious objector during the war.” The inference drawn 
is that Mr. Haycock belongs to the Ginger Group. Ginger is 
hot in the mouth: how far it will go in settling difficult ques- 
tions, economic, diplomatic and strategic, is another matter. 
Jean Paul Marat proposing to accomplish the Revolution by 
the sacrifice of ‘two hundred and sixty thousand aristocrat 
heads” was a pathetic, tragic figure, whose words did not fall 
to the ground; Mr. Haycock, comparing aristocrats and Tories 
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to pheasants and rabbits—adding, “Yes, and we would trap 
you if we could’”—seems to us, reading the words in cold print, 
to have made himself and his cause rather ridiculous. There 
is much work to be done in the way of improving social con- 
ditions: whether it can be accomplished in this spirit and style 
is doubtful. 


Church Union: The Appeal to Caesar. 


An article by the present writer a year ago stated the 
position of this question at that time and predicted that the 
leaders of the majority would go steadily on the prescribed 
path. The report of the procedure of the last Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church shows that such was the case. The 
plan offered by Dr. Drummond received little attention in the 
discussion, as it had been practically rejected beforehand; 
the proposal to have the bill considered in detail was no more 
fortunate. After the Assembly it was declared that the mat- 
ter was settled, and indeed some have discovered that the 
question was settled at Winnipeg in 1916 and ‘“‘written into 
the constitution of the Presbyterian Church by action of Pres- 
byteries under the Barrier Act.” If we allow that it was 
settled in the ecclesiastical sense, it is evident that the word 
“settled” cannot yet be used in the legal and popular sense. 
To any loyal member of the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
it must be painful to see so much strife in connection with the 
question of Union. There are many who have been in sym- 
pathy with the movement who would gladly have seen further 
attempts at co-operation between the two parties in the 
Church, even at the expense of some further delay. Time may 
be precious, though in the case of a thing that is to last for- 
ever patience and slow progress may be advisable. One has 
to remember that in the last twenty years a considerable part 
of the energy of the Church has been diverted to other and 
more pressing issues. Many years ago a distinguished Meth- 
odist minister remarked to me that there were no arguments 
against Union only prejudices. Even if one accepted that 
statement without qualification we would yet have to recognize 
the fact that prejudices, traditions, sentiments are more 
difficult to deal with than arguments. Arguments can be met 
by argument, but often differences of temper that do not find 
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explicit expression in argument are more difficult to handle. 
Some philosophers have pointed out that only in a limited 
sense can man be called ‘‘a rational creature.’ The Congre- 
gational Church, so influential in England, is a comparatively 
small body in Canada, and while its leaders are no doubt loyal 
to this movement, the fact remains that each congregation is 
independent and will be able to decide its own course. The 
Methodist Church is unanimous or acquiescent. It is in the 
Presbyterian Church that we find the storm-centre. Simple 
explanations have been given, viz., that the Scotch are a stiff- 
necked people, they are too suspicious of what they think is 
dictation and coercion; some have even found a satisfactory 
solution in the irritating word “snobbery.” The fact remains 
that there are many who think that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the work of co-operation in the Christian life of the 
country that the two great churches should be completely 
merged into one large organization; and there are others who 
while willing to accept this as the distant goal believe that in 
the face of a determined and organized minority, even if 
comparatively small, it would have been better to have gone 
more slowly. Against that is set the immediate needs and 
demands of the West, though even here we have to recognize 
that some of the men who have given their life work to that 
region are strong opponents of the movement. 

On the one side we have the official element of the Pres- 
byterian Church almost entirely for Union; the leaders are 
convinced that Union is needed for effective work in the new 
parts of the country, and that even in the older parts the 
waste through overlapping and excessive denominationalism is 
a weakness and disgrace; they regard this forward movement 
as a noble adventure which will be a great step towards a re- 
united Christendom. On the other side, there are those who 
declare that they are not prepared to give up the church of 
their fathers, that they were promised that the movement 
would not be pressed if there was dangerous opposition, that 
the first vote was not, in their opinion, sufficient to justify 
the action that has been taken, that they were opposed to the 
taking of a vote during the war and that there is not now a 
sufficient weight of the membership to support the official pro- 
cedure. It is not our business to weigh these opposite argu- 
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ments but simply to state them as elements in the present 
unrest. 

After much propaganda, on both sides, the question has 
been referred to the civil power; the property interests in- 
volved made that inevitable, though there was freedom as to 
choice of the time and manner in which that would be done. 
At the time of writing we believe that the bill has passed three 
of the Western Legislatures; if things had gone as easily else- 
where it might have been possible to complete the Union and 
make the next General Assembly in June the last of its kind. 
That is rendered impossible by the action of the Committee of 
the Ontario Legislature; the fact that so much of the church 
property is held within this Province makes that action the 
more important. The action of the Dominion Parliament may 
be known before these notes are published, but even if it is 
favourable it cannot save the year’s delay. On March 19 the 
Ottawa correspondent of the Montreal Star gave a forecast 
which has, in part, been fulfilled in Ontario, viz., that the 
protest on account of insufficient publicity would. be overruled ; 
he said: “Three things may happen. The Bill may pass as it 
is, but this is considered unlikely. It may be amended so as 
to eliminate the blanketing of all the Churches with subse- 
quent right to withdraw; it may be deferred pending further 
deliberations of the General Assembly or a plebiscite of all 
the congregations, etc.”’ Since then the Ontario Committee 
has adopted the second of these alternatives in a drastic form. 
Whether that action will influence the judgment of the Do- 
minion Parliament remains to be seen. Its result has been to 
provoke sharp comment on the part of a certain number of 
clergymen which has been resented by some of the legislators, 
who wish to know whether they are merely called upon to 
endorse the action of the Union Committees. To which the 
reply is that they can amend a bill but not in such a way as 
to destroy its vital principle. The Bill is therefore withdrawn 
until it can again be presented in Toronto probably with the 
authority of a Dominion Act. In the meantime, added to the 
discussion of Unionist and Antis, there is likely to be a con- 
troversy on the relation between Church and State. State 
interference, we are told, cannot be tolerated in a free coun- 
try; to which the retort may be made that the State will not 
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allow dictation from the Church in matters that come within 
its own sphere. It is not a pleasant prospect and we would 
fain hope that even now something may be done to allay the 
bitterness of this unseemly strife. 


The Ontario Temperance Act. 


The laudable desire has often been expressed that the 
liquor question might be taken and kept out of politics; the 
referendum is supposed to have had that aim but it has not 
been entirely successful. It does enable the Prohibitionist to 
vote on the side of “Temperance” without the inconvenience 
of opposing a particular candidate for the Legislature, but to 
prevent a question of this kind from affecting the general 
course of Provincial politics is not easy. We had prohibition- 
ists and referendums long ago and little came of it except 
slight amendments to the licensing acts. There were those 
who would have liked to have seen Sir G. W. Ross go to defeat 
on this issue rather than be buried in the ruins of a govern- 
ment that, after many years of useful life, fell to pieces on 
account of its own rottenness or, to change the metaphor, to 
be wrecked in a ship which, according to the Globe of that 
day, was covered with “barnacles.’ The Whitney government 
did not profess to be willing to do anything drastic along this 
line. The Hearst government deserves the credit of having 
made possible such prohibition as we now possess. It did not 
receive any reward at the polls, perhaps it did not receive 
direct punishment either, but happened to collide with the 
rising movement of the Farmers’ party. The Act, given as a 
war-measure, has been sustained by the people and strength- 
ened in different directions. Before the last election the Pro- 
hibitionist asked to have the strength of the beer, which I 
believe is regarded as a rather insipid beverage, reduced to 
one per cent., and there was talk of cutting off the supply of 
native wine. The movement in that direction is checked; the 
Niagara wine merchants can sell their products but are not 
supposed to advertise their wares. The question arises, what 
will happen next? The government has passed its “enabling 
Bill” and so has power to spend a half a million on another 
referendum when such action is deemed necessary. One mem- 
ber thought that the situation might be met by increasing the 
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strength of beer to seven per cent. without the expenditure of 
half a million. This did not find any great support and, in 
the meantime, the present act has to be strengthened by the 
police paying attention to unscrupulous druggists, checking 
the illegal use of motor cars and regulating the sale of 
medicated wines. Thus the “democratic measure” is to have 
full sway with a hint that the community may have an oppor- 
tunity of changing its mind. No date is fixed, and what the 
reliable signs of a desire for change may be is not yet clear. 
The organized forces on the side of “temperance” disclaim any 
such desire, and how far there are forces organized on the 
other side is not easy to determine. One thing seems certain, 
that frequent referendums on a matter of this kind are not 
desirable. Any measure to prove its usefulness should have a 
fair trial. 

That two of the Western Provinces have repealed their 
strict prohibition laws may seem to point in that direction; 
but Ontario has a more settled life and a different character 
hence an inference of that kind is uncertain. In this region, 
as elsewhere, prediction is both risky and foolish. Miss 
MacPhail, M.P., while not despairing as to ultimate recovery, 
looks forward to defeat: “Because the temperance people had 
not been fair to it, as they were wont to joke about it and 
its infractions.’”’ We thought that it was the other people who 
were giving to joking, but it is hopeless to think of abolishing 
jokes, even with the help of Kiwanis’ regulations. Men joke 
about life; tragedy and comedy go together; laughter and 
tears lie side by side. This lady goes deeper in a later state- 
ment; she explains her reason for the fear that the O. T. A. 
is “doomed.” “It is partly because people differentiate be- 
tween criminal or other punishable offences and an offence 
under the Temperance Act. The whole moral force of the 
community is not solidly behind the law. Then, politics have 
divided the Temperance forces. I met hundreds last summer 
who have thrown up their hands and said, ‘we’re through.’ 
The reason goes deeper still. There is not enough education 
on temperance. In the old days they used to teach temper- 
ance—now they legislate about it. These are the reasons why 
I fear the Act is doomed.” These words from one who is in 
touch with the rural communities are significant, though the 
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speaker may, at the time, have been in a pessimistic mood. 
This kind of criticism will not be acceptable in certain quar- 
ters, but there is a large measure of truth in it. The public 
opinion that made possible the severe restrictions on the 
liquor trade was created by the action of men who had clear 
convictions and strong courage, who made their influence felt 
by their personal example and moral appeal. There has been 
built up a strong organization working for Prohibition of 
which the Methodist and later the Presbyterian Church have 
come to be regarded as having played a large part, but unfor- 
tunately it has come to be viewed as a political machine which 
aims at uplifting the morality of the community more by the 
power of the police than the influence of religion. There may 
be a certain measure of injustice in this criticism but none 
the less it exerts an influence. In a matter of this kind, what- 
ever laws may be passed, there will still be the need of teaching 
temperance from the Christian standpoint, that is, showing 
to young people the danger of indulgence, calling for self- 
control not merely from important self-regarding motives but 
also on account of the help that may be given to those who 
are weak. The relation between persuasive preaching and 
legal action can never be finally stated for social conditions 
are continually varying. New adjustments may be necessary 
but too frequent change of laws is not good. 

The open bar has been swept away; there is a widespread 
opinion that it is gone for good; other benefits have accrued 
from the lessened sale of liquor. The methods tried in other 
provinces may bring increased revenue to the treasury, but it 
is claimed that this is at the cost of something more precious 
than money. Comparatively the people of Ontario are not 
great drinkers; public opinion and various forces economic and 
social make for sobriety. _People who are determined to have 
liquor can still get a certain amount in ways legal and illegal. 
The question how far society can go safely in regulating the 
conduct of the individual will always provoke lively discussion. 
Any law may create irritation and resentment by the manner 
of its administration. One magistrate when asked if his 
decision, which involved hardship in a particular case, was 
British justice, is said to have replied, “No, I do not call this 
British justice, I call it the Ontario Temperance Act.’ That 
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is an unfortunate expression to come from the judicial bench. 
It may be said that no law can be perfect; it is sufficient if, on 
the whole, it produces greater good than harm to the com- 
munity. It is a matter for the individual conscience; un- 
charitable zeal may do harm even to a good cause. Now that 
the Ontario Temperance Act is in operation those who are 
opposed to it will have the responsibility of proposing some- 
thing that will meet, in a more satisfactory manner, the com- 
plex needs of society. 
W.G. J. 
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The Meaning of the Cross, by William Creighton Graham. 
(The Ryerson Press, Toronto, pp. 100; $1.50.) 


Perhaps the word “Review” should not be used as we 
have space only for brief notices. This is a small book on a 
large subject; the writer states his position clearly and makes 
a strong stimulating appeal for personal loyalty to Jesus as 
the source of real redemptive power. After a brief review 
of the history of dogmatism and ecclesiastism and the exposi- 
tion of important passages from the Gospels, he expresses 
his own position thus: ‘Jesus Himself becomes that needed 
stimulus to our own will power. The Cross reveals Him as the 
first born and best beloved of many brethren; his status is 
that of true elder brother. He was, He is one of us. His 
sonship differs from that into which he leads us in degree 
only, not in kind. The privileges of sonship are open to all 
who are redeemed from servitude. But none are redeemed 
who do not live, with increasing faithfulness, the redemptive 
life’ (p. 99). 

It is not possible in a paragraph to discuss the doctrine 
of the Atonement and its history; the author of this book 
regards it as a long sad story which tells how the Church has 
lost its way among the mists of superstition and sacrament- 
arianism. He quotes Tennyson to the intent that: 


Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, are more than they. 
But the trouble that he finds with them is that when they 
have had a long day they will not cease to be, and he is in- 
clined to question whether some of them even had any right 
to have a day, they belong so completely to the night. A 
recent commentator on the late Miss Dougall’s gentle gospel 
quotes Dr. Fairbairn’s remark on the attempt of certain 
scholars to bring in a humaner and sweeter conception of God 
than Calvin’s. “It is indeed strange that positions so strongly 
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rational and so well and powerfully argued should not have 
been maintained and crystallized into important religious 
societies; but as Boehme helps us to see, the man who knows 
himself to be evil expects and appreciates wrath as well as 
mercy in God.’’* 

Some will find Mr. Graham’s treatment of the subject 
defective and one-sided, but those who cannot accept with- 
out qualification all his statement may benefit from his whole- 
hearted presentation of his belief that a true appreciation and 
appropriation of the Spirit of Jesus will bring a real sal- 
vation to the individual and the community. ‘One genera- 
tion of its use will work the miracle that will never be worked 
by all the arts of diplomacy, all the magic of ecclesiasticism” 
(p. 49). “If he of Rome would doff his robes of earthly 
splendour and he of Canterbury forsake the ways of courts 
and politicians; if rival camps in the sham battle of dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism of every type would suddenly awake 
and put on the statue of the manhood of Jesus. Then we 
might see faith at work in the world again, and the toys and 
baubles of the Church’s childhood swept aside in the heat and 
burden of the day.” No wonder that a man gives ‘‘the mes- 
sage” with such confidence and enthusiasm when he has so 
much faith in its redemptive power. 

On the general subject it might be well to compare The 
Church and The Creeds by D. Lamont, B.D. (James Clarke 
& Co., 253 pp. 61). This volume gives an outline of the 
history of the creeds, discusses the principles of their origin 
and growth, and gives in conclusion a short creed for to-day 
which aims to preserve the essential features of the Christ- 
ian faith free from irrelevant facts and speculations. He 
also quotes Tennyson, but in a different temper. 

“Had Tennyson forseen the empty chorus of approval 
which was to greet his couplet— 


“There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me than in half the creeds,” 


he would probably never have written it. When people 
quote these lines as if they stood for an arithmetical fact, 
they should at least be reminded that a comparison of honest 
*Hibbert Journal, Jan., 1924. 
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doubt with a dishonest creed is not illuminating. We know 
that honesty is always better than dishonesty, but we also 
know that faith is always better than doubt.” 

“Most of the modern students on creed decline to con- 
descend to the concrete and practical. They deal in 
shibboleths, pour endless vials of contempt on ‘outworn 
creeds’, leave the general impression that creeds are shams 
from first to last, and betray no consciousness of the con- 
sideration that an outworn soul is as least as possible as an 
outworn creed, and a greater tragedy. It is nearly always 
impossible to say whether the outworn creed referred to such 
doctrines as that the world was made in six days, and that 
the sun actually stood still at Joshua’s behest, and that a 
great fish literally swallowed Jonah, or such a doctrine that 
Jesus rose from the dead in the sense meant by the New 
Testament. It is futile to talk at large about creeds. If a 
man believes something, let him tell what he believes and 
why he believes it. If he believes nothing, let him say so, or, 
better still be silent”? (p. 209). 


Sir George W. Ross, by Margaret Ross. (The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, p. 192). 


This volume, written by a sister of the late G. W. Ross, 
and dedicated to his two grandsons, has been a labour of love 
and tells a story that should be of interest to many outside 
the immediate circle of the family and friends. The last 
forty pages consists of a great variety of reminiscences and 
tributes from men who knew G. W. Ross in various stages 
of his long career. But the real] interest in the book is in 
the biography which begins with his birth (1841), in ‘‘The 
Little Log House,” shows the early struggles, the efforts after 
self-improvement, the cultivation of the oratorical gift, the 
election campaigns, the arduous labours in Parliament and 
the long service in the Ontario Legislature. ‘‘The author has 
endeavoured to do justice to the much-loved subject of the 
book, and with as few traces of bias as possible, and hopes 
her endeavor may meet with the approbation of the public.” 
Many interesting stories are told of Mr. Ross’ oratorical 
ability, his skill in debate and his quickness in repartee. Miss 
Ross, by the patience and care that she has given to her 
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chosen task, has made a contribution to the political history 
of this province. 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Ernest F. Scott. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, pp. 133.) 


There is no need in this journal to comment on the high 
quality of Dr. Scott’s work, the wide range of his scholarship 
and the clearness of thought and style. Those who had the 
privilege of hearing these lectures, last summer in Kingston, 
will be glad to have this permanent record and in this cheap 
and convenient form. They will be welcomed by a large circle 
of readers. In seventeen chapters various aspects of the 
ethical teachings of Jesus are considered. ‘‘The book is con- 
cerned with the ethical teaching, and I do not profess to deal 
with the manifold problems which belong more definitely to 
the religion of Jesus. It is not possible, however, to treat the 
ethic wholly by itself, and one of my main objects has been 
to show that it cannot be separated from the religion. There 
have always been those, and in our time they are more num- 
erous than ever, who have sought to detach the Christian 
morality from the Christian gospel; but a division of this 
kind cannot be made. The more we examine the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus the more we become aware that it was only the 
other side of his religious message, and must stand or fall 
along with it.” These words express a conviction that is 
kept in view all through these discussions, and is illustrated 
in relation to a variety of subjects. It is with pleasure that 
we call attention to this latest contribution of Dr. Scott to the 
central theme of the New Testament. 

W.G. J. 
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